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Seoul: N. Korea 
fired projectiles 
into eastern sea 

By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea fired two rockets presumed 
to be from a multiple launching 
system on Thursday, Seoul said, 
in a fiery Thanksgiving message 
to the United States amid stalled 
nuclear talks. 

The latest weapons test came 
as the clock ticks down to North 
Korea’s end-of-year deadline for 
the US. to offer a new approach 
to negotiations, which broke 
down after a failed summit in 
February. 

The projectiles were launched 
at a 30-second interval just before 
5 p.m. Thursday from a northeast¬ 
ern province, according to South 
Korea’s Joint Chiefs of Staff 

They flew nearly 240 miles and 
reached a maximum altitude of 
60 miles before splashing into the 
sea off the peninsula’s eastern 
coast, the military said. 

The South Korea millitary 
expressed “strong regret” about 
the launch, which came five days 
after North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un oversaw an artillery fir¬ 
ing drill near the disputed mari¬ 
time boundary in the western 
sea. 

South Korea sent a strong pro¬ 
test to the North over that inci¬ 
dent, saying it violated a bilateral 
military agreement. 

The JCS said it was maintain¬ 
ing readiness and on guard for 
the possibility of more launches. 
SEE PROJECTILES ON PAGE 6 


Our military ... 
urges (North Korea) 
to immediately stop 
acts that escalate 
military tensions. F 

Maj. Gen. Jeon Dong Jin 

South Korea’s Joint Chiefs of Staff 


By Missy Ryan 

The Washington Post 

RIYADH, Saudi Arabia — The U.S. is 
negotiating cost-sharing terms with Saudi 
Arabia for an expanding military mission 
aimed at ensuring the kingdom is protected 
from attacks on critical oil infrastructure, 
officials said. 

The Pentagon’s deployment of new radar, 
air defense and other military assets to the 
Gulf nation was discussed during talks 
Gen. Mark Milley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, held with Saudi officials 
this week. 


Milley, in his first 
visit to this key U.S. ally 
since becoming Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s 
chief military adviser 
this fall, met with Crown 
Prince Mohammed bin 
Salman and other lead¬ 
ers during his visit. 

Trump authorized a 
boost to the relatively 
light US. footprint in 
Saudi Arabia, from an 
advisory mission that stood around 800 to a 
force of about 3,000, following the Sept. 14 


assault on Saudi oil facilities, which Saudi 
and U.S. officials said was launched by Iran 
in a m^or escalation of regional tensions. 

The troops will operate additional assets 
designed to help the Saudi military guard 
against Iranian attacks, including four Pa¬ 
triot batteries, a Terminal High Altitude 
Area Defense system and two squadrons 
of fighter jets. Financial responsibility for 
the deployment has taken on unusual vis¬ 
ibility after Trump, who has criticized al¬ 
lies for not contributing enough to shared 
defense, promised the oil-rich kingdom 
would pay ‘TOO percent of the cost.” 

SEE MISSION ON PAGE 6 


Airmen with the 210th Engineering Installation Squadron move fiber optic cable at Prince Sultan Air Base, Saudi Arabia, on Nov. 5. 

John Wilkes/U.S. Air Force 


Cost of deterrence 

us, Saudis negotiate funding of mission to protect against Iran 


MILITARY: ‘Oink, Oink’: General loses star after bullying staff, mocking airman’s weight, report says Page 3 
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Spencer criticizes Trump over SEAL case 

This was a shocking and unprecedented 
intervention in a low-level review. It was 
also a reminder that the president has very 
little understanding of what it means to be 
in the military, f 

Richard Spencer 

former Navy secretary 


By Robert Burns 
AND Julie Watson 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Richard 
Spencer, who was fired as Navy 
secretary for his handling of a 
SEAL war crimes case champi¬ 
oned by President Donald Trump, 
wrote that the commander in 
chief “has very little understand¬ 
ing” of how the American mili¬ 
tary works. 

The extraordinary accusation 
came in an opinion piece pub¬ 
lished on The Washington Post’s 
website Wednesday evening, 
three days after he was fired. 
Spencer called Trump’s inter¬ 
vention in the case of Navy Chief 
Petty Officer Edward Gallagher 
“shocking” and unprecedented. 

Spencer was fired Sunday by 
Defense Secretary Mark Esper 
for working a private deal with 
the White House to ensure that 
Gallagher be allowed to retire 
without losing his SEAL status. 

In his Post article, Spencer ac¬ 
knowledged his mistake but also 
asserted that Trump’s actions 
were detrimental to the military. 

Spencer said Trump had in¬ 
volved himself in the Gallagher 
case “almost from the start,” by 
telephoning Spencer even before 
the SEAL’S court-martial started 
to ask that Gallagher be moved 
out of confinement at a Navy brig. 
Spencer said he resisted Trump 
because the presiding judge had 
decided that confinement was 
important. Nonetheless, Trump 
ordered Spencer to transfer Gal¬ 
lagher from the brig to the equiv¬ 
alent of an enlisted barracks. 

Spencer said he believes 
Trump’s interest in the case 
stemmed partly from the way 
Gallagher’s defense lawyers 


and others 
“worked to 
keep it front 
and center in 
the media.” 

After 
Gallagher 
was acquit¬ 
ted of most 
charges but 
convicted of 
posing with 
the corpse of 
an Islamic State extremist in Iraq, 
he submitted his request to retire. 
In Spencer’s telling, that raised 
three questions for the Navy, in¬ 
cluding whether Gallagher should 
be allowed to retire at his current 
rank. The military jury had said 
he should be demoted. 

Trump, who had tweeted sup¬ 
port for Gallagher and stated that 
his case had been “handled very 
badly from the beginning,” short- 
circuited the Navy’s administra¬ 
tive review of Gallagher’s status 
by ordering Spencer to restore 
Gallagher’s rank. 

“This was a shocking and un¬ 
precedented intervention in a 
low-level review,” Spencer wrote. 
“It was also a reminder that the 
president has very little under¬ 
standing of what it means to be in 
the military, to fight ethically or 
to be governed by a uniform set 


of rules and practices.” 

Last week. Trump tweeted that 
Gallagher must be allowed to 
keep his Trident pin, the medal 
that designates a SEAL member. 
The Navy had planned to let an 
administrative board review the 
question starting Monday, but 
eventually Esper decided to stop 
that process and let Gallagher 
retire as a SEAL, as Trump had 
ordered. 

Earlier Wednesday, the Navy 
announced that it had canceled 
the peer review boards for three 
SEAL officers who supervised 
Gallagher during the Iraq de¬ 
ployment that gave rise to the war 
crimes charges. 

Acting Navy Secretary Thomas 
Modly said the case was becoming 
a distraction for the commando 
force, known for its quiet profes¬ 
sionalism but recently roiled with 
controversy. 

The decision was the latest 
twist in the Gallagher matter. 
Trump has made no mention of 
the three SEAL officers also or¬ 
dered to be reviewed. All three 
had overseen Gallagher during 
his 2017 deployment to Iraq. 

But Modly said there were bet¬ 
ter ways to address any “failures 
in conduct, performance, judg¬ 
ment, or professionalism exhib¬ 
ited by these officers.” 


He directed the chief of naval 
operations to end the review pro¬ 
cess for Lt. Cmdr. Robert Breisch, 
Lt. Jacob Fortier and Lt. Thomas 
MacNeil. 

“The United States Navy, and 
the Naval Special Warfare Com¬ 
munity specifically, have danger¬ 
ous and important work to do,” 
Modly said in a statement. “In my 
judgment, neither deserves the 
continued distraction and nega¬ 
tive attention that recent events 
have evoked.” 

Modly said his decision should 
not be interpreted as loosening the 
standards he expects of SEALs. 
He said ongoing efforts will con¬ 
tinue to address problems within 
the SEAL community, which has 
had numerous allegations of mis¬ 
conduct in recent months. 

“Navy uniformed leaders have 
my full confidence that they will 
continue to address challenging 
cultural issues within the Naval 
Special Warfare community, in¬ 
still good order and discipline, 
and enforce the very highest pro¬ 
fessional standards we expect 
from every member of that com¬ 
munity,” he said. 

Fortier was Gallagher’s platoon 
commander and was charged 
with failing to report the kill¬ 
ing of the captive. He denied the 
charges and they were dropped 
after the jury acquitted Gallagh¬ 
er of murder. 

Fortier’s attorney, Jeremiah 
Sullivan, said Fortier was happy 
to learn he would be allowed to 
keep his trident, a pin designating 
SEAL status. 

“Lt. Fortier is extremely grate¬ 
ful for the unwavering support of 
Fresident Trump,” Sullivan said. 

Attorneys for Breisch and Mac¬ 
Neil did not immediately respond 
to requests for comment. 


Blasts kill 
at least 16 
in northern 
Afghanistan 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Af¬ 
ghan officials said Thursday that 
two separate explosions in the 
country’s north killed at least 16 
people, almost all of them women 
and young girls. 

A roadside bomb struck a ci¬ 
vilian vehicle going to a wed¬ 
ding Wednesday evening, killing 
at least 15 people — six women, 
six girls and two infants, as well 
as the male driver, according to 
Nasrat Rahimi, an Interior Min¬ 
istry spokesman. He said two 
other civilians were wounded in 
the blast in the northeastern Kun- 
duz province. 

Hours later, a gunfight and ex¬ 
plosion at a security checkpoint 
killed at least one policeman, said 
Mohammad Nooragha Faizi, a 
police spokesman in the northern 
Sari Ful province. 

He said militants in a vehicle 
carrying explosives were stopped 
at the checkpoint Thursday morn¬ 
ing, then opened fire to cover their 
escape. Faizi said they apparently 
detonated the explosives remote¬ 
ly after getting away, although an 
investigation was ongoing. 

The Interior Ministry blames 
the Taliban for the two attacks. 
The insurgent group has not 
commented. 

A statement from the office of 
Afghan Fresident Ashraf Ghani 
said US. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman Mark Milley met with 
Ghani in Kabul on Thursday and 
reassured him the U.S. remained 
committed to fighting terrorism. 
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Bertrand Guay, Pool/AP 


French President Emmanuel Macron, right, shakes hands with NATO Secretary General Jens Stoltenbei^ 
during a joint press conference at the Elysee Palace in Paris on Thursday. 


Macron urges big strategic NATO 
discussion at summit in London 


Associated Press 

PARIS — NATO leaders must 
stop bickering over defense 
spending and have a deep discus¬ 
sion about the future of the mili¬ 
tary alliance and how ties with 
Russia can be improved at a sum¬ 
mit, French President Emmanuel 
Macron said Thursday. 

Macron’s call for intensive talks 
on how to shore up security in Eu¬ 
rope, cope with volatile member 
Turkey and restore U.S. leader¬ 
ship came as NATO Secretary- 
General Jens Stoltenberg said 
Washington will pay less into the 
alliance’s budget from next year, 
with Germany filling the spend¬ 
ing gap. 

Ahead of a summit of NATO 
leaders in London next week. Ma¬ 
cron held discussions with NATO 
Secretary-General Jens Stolten¬ 
berg in Paris. 

At a joint press conference. Ma¬ 
cron posed a series of questions 
about NATO, an organization that 
he termed as “brain dead” just a 
few weeks ago, a charge that was 
criticized by others within the 
alliance. 

“NATO is an organization of 
collective defense. Against what, 
against who is it defending itself? 
Who is our common enemy? What 
are our common topics? This 


question deserves clarifications.” 

Macron said he was glad his 
recent comments have acted as 
a “wake-up call” and that it was 
“irresponsible” to just talk about 
financial and technical matters. 

“A real alliance is action, deci¬ 
sions, not words. So, I want us to 
have a real dialogue among al¬ 
lies,” he insisted. 

Macron complained that 
NATO’s two previous summits 
have focused almost exclusively 
on defense spending and “how to 
alleviate the financial cost for the 
United States.” 

At the Dec. 3-4 summit in Lon¬ 
don, Trump is expected to re¬ 
peat his demand that European 
nations and Canada increase 
their defense spending. The U.S. 
spends more on defense than all 
other 28 allies combined. 

In an announcement Thursday, 
Stoltenberg said the allies have 
agreed to reformulate NATO’s 
relatively small in-house budget 
and that Washington would now 
pay less. 

NATO allies agreed last year 
to a 2019 civil budget of $250.5 
million for running things like 
the organization’s headquarters. 
A further $1.4 billion was ear¬ 
marked for spending on military 
missions around the world. 

But Stoltenberg said Thursday 


that a new cost-sharing formula 
has been agreed and that “the 
U.S. will pay less, Germany will 
pay more.” 

Washington was previously the 
biggest contributor, paying about 
22%. Stoltenberg said the U.S. 
and Germany will now both pay 
“roughly 16%.” 

The move does not concern 
the national defense budgets 
that Trump routinely complains 
about but could help to mollify 
him. It came a day after NATO 
announced a $1 billion contract 
to refurbish its aging fleet of sur¬ 
veillance planes made by U.S. 
aircraft manufacturer Boeing. 

Macron said France won’t 
increase its contributions for 
NATO’s in-house budget and re¬ 
ferred to the 13 French soldiers 
killed in a helicopter collision as 
they were fighting Islamic State- 
linked extremists in Mali. 

“If anyone wants to see what 
they call cost sharing, they can 
come to the ceremony that France 
is organizing on Monday,” he said. 
“They will see the price.” 

Macron said NATO really 
needs to focus on what it’s about, 
to resolve a series of questions, 
such as how to maintain peace in 
Europe, relations with Russia, the 
role of Turkey in NATO and who 
the alliance’s enemies might be. 


Air Force general 
is demoted over 
disparaging talk 


By Nancy Dillon 
New York Daily News 

An Air Force lieutenant gen¬ 
eral mercilessly mocked a female 
airman’s weight and bullied staff 
to the point he was stripped of a 
star upon his official retirement 
this month, the Air Force Times 
reported. 

“Oink, oink,” Lt. Gen. Lee Levy 
allegedly said as he walked by the 
female airman’s desk in one re¬ 
ported incident. “Are you really 
eating again?” 

The comment was corroborat¬ 
ed by witnesses who spoke to the 
Air Force’s Office of the Inspec¬ 
tor General, the report said. 

The intimidating incident made 
one witness so uncomfortable, he 
reportedly stepped away, accord¬ 
ing to the IG report cited by the 
Times. 

Another witness said Levy’s 
conduct was “terribly degrading 
and rude” — evidence of the toxic 
climate he created as command¬ 
er of the Air Force Sustainment 
Center at Tinker Air Force Base 
in Oklahoma. 

He disparaged the woman 
again on a business trip to Wash¬ 
ington around March 2017, the 
report said, remarking that she 
was to blame for the bumpy ride 
in their shared vehicle. 

“If you lose a few pounds, 
maybe the vehicle would have 
less strain on it,” he allegedly 
said, according to an unidentified 
witness quoted in the report. 

The female airman testified 
that during that drive. Levy also 
said she needed to watch how 
much she ate because her uniform 
pants might not fit anymore. 

“His comments were inappro¬ 
priate, particularly given his po¬ 
sition and the public contexts in 
which they were made,” the IG 
report said. “They undermined 
(the airman’s) dignity and were 
not respectful of her.” 

Levy also had a history of 


screaming at subordinates and 
intentionally dropping files on the 
floor as a “total power move” that 
forced others to pick them up, the 
report said. 

One staffer was so shocked, he 
reportedly took a picture of one of 
the piles. 

“I still don’t quite know how to 
respond to it,” said one witness 
^ who picked 
up folders 
on three 
separate oc- 
casions. “At 
the time I 
felt like was 
a, you know, 
‘Get on your 
J knees, boy 
Jti ... pick that 
stuff up.’” 

Levy de¬ 
nied any 
wrongdoingin 
his interview 
with the IG 
and through 
his law¬ 
yer, the Air 
Force Times 



Levy 


I ** 

lose a few 
pounds, 
maybe the 
vehicle 

would have reported, 
less strain ' i 

.. B ed to be tough 

0*1 It. but fair in 

Lt. Gen. Lee uiy leader- 
ship style as 
quote from strove for 
inspector general excellence in 
report everything 

we did,” 
Levy said in a statement to The 
Times provided by his lawyer. 
“Had concerns been voiced at 
the time, I would certainly have 
addressed the issue to resolve it. 
Unfortunately, those who are now 
complaining waited until I left 
command and was retiring.” 

The Air Force essentially de¬ 
moted Levy to two stars during 
the investigation and decided 
not to restore his third star after 
completing the probe. 


Poll: Germans are worried about US alliance; Americans like it 


By Adam Taylor 

The Washington Post 

The alliance between the Unit¬ 
ed States and Germany is one of 
Washington’s most historically 
important and stable, with Eu¬ 
rope’s largest economy not only 
proving an important political 
and trade partner but also hosting 
roughly 38,000 U.S. troops across 
a number of military bases. 

But with less than a week to 
go before a potentially conten¬ 
tious meeting of NATO leaders in 
London, a new poll suggests that 
the two largest nations in the al¬ 


liance (in terms of economy and 
population) have very different 
views of their relationship — and, 
in particular, that Americans are 
overlooking considerable doubts 
among Germans. 

The poll, jointly conducted by 
the Pew Research Center and 
the German firm Kr-Stiftung 
in September, found that while 
three-quarters of Americans see 
relations with Germany as good, 
almost two-thirds of Germans 
say the relationship is bad. 

The responses also suggested 
that the two nations placed dif¬ 


ferent levels of importance on 
the alliance. The poll found that 
Americans are more likely to pri¬ 
oritize greater cooperation with 
Germany, with 69% in favor, com¬ 
pared with 50% of Germans who 
say the same of increased coop¬ 
eration with the United States. 

U.S. military bases in Ger¬ 
many, a legacy of American oc¬ 
cupation after World War H and 
subsequent cooperation through 
NATO, drew similar divisions — 
85% of Americans said they were 
important for U.S. national secu¬ 
rity, while 52% of Germans said 


the same of German security. 

Pew has partnered with Kr- 
Stiftung in the past three years to 
conduct comparative polling, and 
the results have been consistent. 
Germans have negative percep¬ 
tions of the alliance, peaking with 
almost three-quarters expressing 
negative feelings in 2018, while 
American views of Germany 
are gradually becoming more 
positive. 

Those tensions may come to 
a head when German Chancel¬ 
lor Angela Merkel and President 
Donald Trump meet in London 


for NATO’s 70th anniversary on 
Wednesday. Both world leaders 
will bring their own sets of po¬ 
litical circumstances. Merkel re¬ 
cently announced that she would 
stand down as leader before 2021, 
while Trump is campaigning for 
the 2020 presidential election. 

Despite Trump’s frequent criti¬ 
cisms of Germany and cold per¬ 
sonal relationship with Merkel, 
the survey data shows that the 
majority of Americans disagree 
with him. Almost 70% of Ameri¬ 
cans want closer cooperation with 
their European allies. 
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Flags, photos from 
WWII returned to 
Japanese families 



By Seth Robson 

AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — A photo album and 
two flags recovered from Pacific 
battlefields were returned this 
week to the families of the fallen 
Japanese soldiers who carried 
them into combat during World 
Warn. 

The mementos came home with 
the help of the Obon Society, a 
nonprofit group that enables vet¬ 
erans and their families to return 
old war trophies. 

“When a relative leaves home 
and he is never found, it creates a 
hole in that family,” Obon Society 
founder Rex Ziak told journalists 
at the Foreign Correspondents’ 
Club of Japan on Nov. 21. “On the 
day that something comes back it 
fills that hole. It brings closure.” 

The returned photo album, 
likely taken as a souvenir by an 
American soldier, belonged to 
Hideo Shikata, who was killed in 
action, aged 24, in the Philippines 
in 1945, Ziak said. 

One photograph in the album 
shows Shikata in his uniform 
proudly seated on a horse. In an¬ 
other, people from his village in 
Kyoto prefecture are gathered for 
a group portrait. 

After the war, the album made 
its way via the U.S. to Jarat Cho¬ 
pra, 55, a Nairobi, Kenya-based 
international lawyer who told the 
journalists in Tokyo that he had 
accumulated a collection of items 
recovered from fallen Japanese 
soldiers including helmets, mili¬ 
tary gear, flags, documents and 
a sword. 

Chopra, whose great uncle, an 
Indian officer, went missing in 


action when Singapore fell to the 
Japanese in 1942, said he con¬ 
tacted the Obon Society earlier 
this year seeking help to return 
items to Japan. 

The organization tracked down 
Shikata’s surviving family mem¬ 
bers with the help of a newspaper 
clipping in the photo album that 
refers to a meeting between the 
young soldier and Gen. Hideki 
Tojo, Japan’s wartime prime min¬ 
ister. The article states that Tojo 
was so impressed by the young¬ 
ster that he wrote to his parents 
praising him, Ziak said. 

Shikata has three surviving 
brothers and a sister, all in their 
80s. One of the brothers, Tamotsu 
Shikata, who received the album 
in Ayabe city, Kyoto prefecture, 
on Nov. 24, said it contains about 
20 photographs. 

“I received it thinking, ‘Wel¬ 
come back, brother, and thank you 
for all of your longtime hardship.’ 
I was deeply moved,” Tamotsu 
said in a phone interview from his 
home in Kyoto on Monday. “I was 
surprised since it’s been 74 years 
since he died and that it was kept 
for all this time.” 

The World War II trophies that 
the Obon Society helps return are 
mostly given back by American 
veterans and their families, but 
items have also come back from 
New Zealand, Australia and Brit¬ 
ain, Ziak said. 

“So far this year we have re¬ 
turned 83 items (to Japanese 
families),” he said, adding that 
the organization has returned 
300 items in the decade since the 
society was founded. 

Other items returned this week 
are “yosegaki hinomaru” — flags 
signed by Japanese soldiers’ 


friends and family to bring them 
good luck in battle, Ziak said. 

A flag that had been displayed 
at the Chippewa County His¬ 
torical Society in Wisconsin was 
returned Monday in Shizuoka 
prefecture to the family of Yoshio 
Nagasawa, who perished in World 
Warn. 

Another flag was returned 
Thursday in Kyoto city to the 
family of Matsugoro Kobayashi, 
a fallen Japanese soldier, by New 
York state native Linda Goldfarb. 
Her father, Samuel Markovitz, a 
U.S. soldier, is believed to have 
brought the flag home from the 
Philippines in 1945. 

Goldfarb kept the flag for years 
after her father died, not knowing 
how to return it, she said. After 
several years, she contacted 
the Obon Society, which found 
Kobayashi’s nephew, Masayuki 


Kobayashi. 

“I thank God that we were able 
to make some small gesture of 
closure by providing a remem¬ 
brance of your uncle,” Goldfarb 
wrote in a letter to the Kobayashi 
family. 

Masayuki Kobayashi said he 
never imagined receiving some¬ 
thing like his uncle’s flag after so 
many years. 

“It is a miracle,” he said Thurs¬ 
day after the ceremony. “Uncle’s 
wish to return home came true 
thanks to everyone.” 

The flag may have been an 
American war trophy, he said, 
but for his family it’s the one item 
they have that was once his. 

“I feel like his soul finally came 
home,” Kobayashi said. 

robson.seth(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
kusumoto.hana(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: ©HanaKusumoto 



A photograph of Hideo Shikata on horseback, left, taken sometime during World War II, and a photo of his family, right, were among the 
photos returned to his family in Japan on Sunday. 


Navy adds 
to renewable 
portfolio in 
Hawaii 

The Honolulu Star-Advertiser 

The Navy and Hawaiian 
Electric Co. marked a land-for- 
power-upgrades swap with the 
dedication Monday of the 80,760- 
panel, 20-megawatt West Loch 
Solar Project — the latest of an 
ever-increasing number of solar 
farms helping to march Hawaii 
toward its goal of 100% renewable 
energy by 2045. 

Navy officials said 102 acres of 
West Loch Annex land in Ewa was 
provided to HECO in exchange for 
more than $5 million in upgrades 
to three electrical substations at 
Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam 
and new electrical switch gear at 
Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard. 

Rear Adm. Robb Chadwick, 
commander of Navy Region Ha¬ 
waii, said the “benefits to the is¬ 
land of Oahu are clear, including 
reducing the island’s [petroleum 
dependency] and moving Hawaii 
further towards an all-renewable 
energy future.” 

HECO will own and operate 
the solar farm built by REC Solar, 
which will feed into the island’s 
electric grid and serve all users 
on Oahu. 

The project is expected to save 
$109 million over its 25-year life 
span compared with the cost of 
using oil to generate electricity, 
the power provider said. 

Officials said Oahu uses about 
1,200 megawatts during peak de¬ 
mand at night. 
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Ex-naval operations 
chief dies at age 97 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

Retired Adm. James L. Hol¬ 
loway III, a former chief of naval 
operations and a veteran of three 
wars, died Tuesday in Alexan¬ 
dria, Va., at age 97, the U.S. Navy 
said in a statement. 

A native of Charleston, S.C., 
Holloway was the Navy’s 20th 
chief of naval operations, fill¬ 
ing the post from 1974 to 1978 
and serving under Presidents 
Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter. 

“Adm. Holloway’s far-reaching 
impacts include advocating for the 
Navy’s future F-18 aircraft and 
developing the Naval Air Train¬ 
ing and Operating Procedures 
Standardization (NATOPS) pro¬ 
gram, which we still use today,” 
Adm. Mike Gilday, the current 
chief of naval operations, said in 
the statement. 

Holloway holds the distinction 
of serving as a four-star admiral 
at the same time his father held 
the same rank — the only father 
and son in the history of the Navy 
to do so. 

Holloway’s father, James L. 
Holloway Jr., who graduated from 
the U.S. Naval Academy in 1919, 
also attained the rank of four-star 
admiral. 

Holloway graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1942 and 
served aboard ships during World 
War II in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific theaters. 

He saw combat in waters near 
Saipan, Tinian, Palau and Leyte 
Gulf as a gunnery officer aboard 



the destroyer USS Bennion. The 
Bennion helped sink the Japanese 
battleship Yamashiro with torpe¬ 
does during the 1944 Battle of Su- 
rigao Strait near the Philippines. 

Holloway was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal, Navy Com¬ 
mendation Medal and the Phil¬ 


ippine 
Presidential 
Unit Citation 
for his ac¬ 
tions during 
that battle. 

With 

the end of 
World War 
II, he began 
flight train¬ 
ing and be¬ 
came a naval 


aviator. 

During the Korean War, he flew 
combat sorties in the Grumman 
F9F-2 Panther jet fighter, earning 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
three Air Medals and the Korean 
Presidential Unit Citation. 

From 1965 to 1967, during the 
Vietnam War, he commanded the 
USS Enterprise, the Navy’s first 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 
Although the carrier’s third com¬ 
mander, Holloway was the first to 
take the ship into combat. 

He stayed closely involved with 
the service, serving as president 
of the Naval Historical Founda¬ 
tion from 1980 to 1998 and then 
10 more years as its chairman. 

He is survived by his wife Dab¬ 
ney and two daughters. 


olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOison 


Bill proposed to strip medals 
from Wounded Knee soldiers 


By Kayla Epstein 
AND Alex Horton 
The Washington Post 

On Dec. 29, 1890, the U.S. Ar¬ 
my’s 7th Cavalry opened fire on 
hundreds of Native Americans 
in one of the most shameful and 
bloody acts of violence against 
indigenous people in American 
history. 

“I have never heard of a more 
brutal, cold-blooded massacre 
than that at Wounded Knee,” 
wrote Mgj. Gen. Nelson Miles, 
who served as an Army com¬ 
mander during the Indian Wars. 
A m^ority of the fatalities were 
women and children. 

For those acts at Wounded 
Knee, 20 Medals of Honor were 
awarded to the soldiers of the 7th 
Cavalry. More than a century 
later, some lawmakers are trying 
to strip those awards away. 

On Wednesday, two Senate 
Democrats unveiled legislation 
to strip the Medals of Honor from 
the American soldiers who par¬ 
ticipated in the Wounded Knee 
Massacre. The bill, known as the 
“Remove the Stain Act,” was an¬ 


nounced Wednesday by Elizabeth 
Warren, of Massachusetts, and 
Jeff Merkley, of Oregon. It is the 
Senate equivalent of a House bill 
introduced earlier this year by 
Reps. Deb Haaland, D-N.M., and 
Denny Heck, D-Wash. 

In December 1870, Chief Big 
Foot, leader of the Minneconjou 
Dakota, was leading his people 
to refuge in South Dakota when 
they were intercepted by the U.S. 
Army. They surrendered, were 
brought to an encampment at 
Wounded Knee Creek and sur¬ 
rounded by 470 soldiers and their 
formidable artillery, according to 
historian Mark Hirsch. 

Precise details on the battle 
have been difficult to ascertain, 
but historians believe that on Dec. 
29, a disagreement broke out as 
American soldiers attempted to 
disarm Big Foot’s men; a shot was 
fired, and then the Americans at¬ 
tacked. Estimates for the number 
of deaths range from fewer than 
200 to more than 400, but there’s 
consensus that most of the Native 
Americans killed were women 
and children. 
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MILITARY _ 

Projectiles; North has conducted over a dozen tests since May 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“Our military ... urges (North Korea) to 
immediately stop acts that escalate mili¬ 
tary tensions,” Maj. Gen. Jeon Dong Jin, a 
senior operations officer with the JCS, told 
reporters Thursday. 

The North has conducted more than a 
dozen missile tests as well as artillery drills 
since resuming activity in May. Senior offi¬ 
cials also have warned that the North is not 
interested in continuing diplomacy unless 
Washington abandons its “hostile policies” 
toward their country. 

The latest launch took place as Ameri¬ 
cans were celebrating their Thanksgiving 
holiday. 

The timing was also significant because 
it was the second anniversary of North 
Korea’s test-firing of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile on Nov. 28, 2017. 


That was the last ICBM tested by the 
North before it declared its nuclear pro¬ 
gram complete and began engaging in di¬ 
plomacy with Seoul and Washington. The 
move eased tensions that had pushed the 
divided peninsula to the brink of another 
war. 

North Korea has a track record of using 
high-profile occasions to step up its mili¬ 
tary activity and rhetoric as it seeks to 
show strength and improve its bargain¬ 
ing power in negotiations over its nuclear 
weapons program. 

Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe 
criticized Thursday’s launch, although 
Tokyo said no projectile landed in the 
country’s territorial waters. 

“North Korea’s repeated launching of 
ballistic missiles is a serious challenge 
for not just Japan but for the international 
community,” he told reporters, according 


to a transcript on his office’s website. 

“We will make full efforts to ... protect 
lives and property of Japanese citizens 
while continuing to cooperate with the in¬ 
ternational community, including the Unit¬ 
ed States and South Korea,” he said. 

The resumption of weapons tests this 
year comes as the North has expressed 
growing frustration over the US. refusal 
to lift economic sanctions or offer other 
incremental rewards for denuclearization 
steps already taken. 

Washington insists it remains commit¬ 
ted to the diplomatic process but wants the 
North to agree to more extensive disarma¬ 
ment measures before relaxing the eco¬ 
nomic pressure campaign. 

North Korea, which wants extensive 
sanctions relief and security guarantees, 
has stopped short of lifting its self-imposed 
moratorium on long-range missile and nu¬ 


clear tests. 

President Donald Trump, who is busy 
with domestic political woes including 
an impeachment hearing and reelection 
campaign, has largely dismissed the short- 
range launches as insignificant. 

But Germany, France and Britain issued 
a joint statement earlier this month saying 
the tests undermine regional security and 
violate UN. Security Council sanctions 
resolutions that ban the North from con¬ 
ducting ballistic missile activity. 

Experts also say that the North is con¬ 
tinuing to produce material for nuclear 
weapons while perfecting the use of solid- 
fuel engines that could improve missile 
mobility. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Hana Kusumoto con¬ 
tributed to this report. 
gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


Mission: Deployments aim to boost Saudi 
air defense and deter threats from Iran 



John Wilkes/U.S. Air Force 


Airmen download equipment from a C-17 Globemaster III after 
landing at Prince Sultan Air Base, Saudi Arabia, on Nov. 7. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The officials, who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity, said the 
two countries are negotiating 
“burden-sharing” arrangements 
but the kingdom is expected to 
provide financial support for 
some elements of the expanded 
US. military presence, including 
upgrades to a m^or air base, fuel, 
water and logistics. 

Military officials say the de¬ 
ployment has a dual purpose: to 
fill in gaps in Saudi Arabia’s air 
defense network, which in recent 
years has been oriented south¬ 
ward toward threats from Houthi 
rebels in Yemen rather than east 
or north toward Iran, and to pre¬ 
vent any potential Iranian action 
by raising the stakes. 

Speaking to reporters travel¬ 
ing with him on a tour of Middle 
Eastern nations, Milley said it was 
important for potential adversar¬ 
ies to have a clear understanding 
that the United States was willing 
to employ force if required. 

“So we want to maintain signif¬ 
icant military capability within 
the region to reassure allies and 
deter Iran from aggression,” he 
said. “As long as Iran knows we’ll 
use it, I think it’ll be effective.” 


The US. troop presence in 
Saudi Arabia remains a modest 
part of an overall regional pres¬ 
ence that exceeds 60,000, but of¬ 
ficials say the new deployments 
reflect a worrying uptick in Ira¬ 
nian attacks. 

The incidents also include mine 
attacks on Arab and European 
vessels. In June, Trump autho¬ 
rized but then called off a strike 
on Iranian targets after Iran shot 
down an American drone that it 
said had veered into its airspace. 

Iran denied involvement in 
the September attack, for which 
Yemeni Houthi rebels linked 
to Tehran initially asserted 
responsibility. 

Military officials say one im¬ 
portant aspect of the deployment 
is the presence of American forc¬ 
es in more locations across the 
kingdom. 

They believe Iran has dem¬ 
onstrated its reluctance to tar¬ 
get American personnel, either 
directly or indirectly, in part 
because Trump has made clear 
that would trigger a military 
response. 

“When you internationalize ... 
it makes it harder for the Iranians 
to lash out because they’re now 


not just lashing out at a (Gulf) 
country,” a senior defense official 
said. 

The Iranian reluctance is a 
change from the years following 
the 2003 U.S. invasion of Iraq, 
when U.S. officials estimate Iran- 
backed militias killed at least 500 
American troops. 

Now, American forces say, Iran 
seeks to strike back against sanc¬ 
tions imposed by the Trump ad¬ 
ministration, which have taken 
a severe toll on its economy and 
jeopardized its ability to finance 
armed proxies in the region. 

The deployment is also a reflec¬ 
tion of Saudi military capability, 
which U.S. military officials have 
long said was lacking. 

Kenneth Pollack, a former 
White House and CIA official 
who recently wrote a book about 
militaries in the Arab world, said 
Saudi Arabia continues to strug¬ 
gle in numerous areas such as 
mounting large-scale operations. 
The kingdom has been criticized 
for its role in the war in Yemen, 
where Saudi planes have repeat¬ 
edly struck civilian targets. 

But Pollack said the Sept. 14 at¬ 
tack on Saudi oil facilities, which 
involved a barrage of drones and 


missiles, would have been diffi¬ 
cult even for the United States to 
repel. 

“If terrorists or Iranians were 
down in Mexico or Canada and 
were mounting this kind of strike 
against us, we’d have a really 
hard time,” Pollack said. 

Pentagon officials are seeking 
to respond to a perceived threat 
from Iran at a time when they are 
also hoping to reorient toward 
east Asia and the rapid military 
gains made by China. The Saudi 
deployment and other steps to re¬ 


inforce the posture in the Middle 
East are examples of why, despite 
a recent overhaul to the national 
military strategy, it will be a chal¬ 
lenge to do so. 

In a parallel attempt to build 
international support for deter¬ 
ring attacks like the recent ones 
blamed on Iran, the United States 
is leading a clutch of partner 
countries in a new maritime ini¬ 
tiative based in Bahrain that aims 
to increase surveillance across 
Middle Eastern waters that are 
central to global commerce. 


Strikes possible as US Army, German union at odds over new contract 


By John Vandiver 
AND Marcus Kloeckner 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany—Ne¬ 
gotiations between the US. Army 
and the union representing Ger¬ 
mans employed on bases in Eu¬ 
rope have broken down without 
an agreement on a new contract, 
raising the prospect of local work¬ 
ers going on strike. 

“At this point, we could see 
strikes,” said Suzanne Torres, 
U.S. Army Europe’s assistant 
deputy chief of staff for civilian 
personnel. “It’s within their right 
to do so.” 

The stalemate comes at a time 


of uncertainty for the Army, 
which is operating under a con¬ 
tinuing budget resolution and 
could face a financial crisis if 
Congress is unable to agree on a 
budget in the coming weeks. 

If a deal isn’t reached soon with 
the local workers, the Army may 
be forced to scale back its current 
offer, USAREUR said. Budget 
uncertainty could affect future 
pay negotiations with German 
workers, it said. 

“We are upset,” said Paul- 
Christian Koch, a representative 
with the Ver.di union. He said 
that the Army declined a fourth 
round of negations after the pre¬ 
vious three failed to yield a deal. 


The union could call its mem¬ 
bers out on strike to “cause pain 
to the employers,” Koch said. 
The work stoppages would focus 
on areas that are important to 
the Army, such as logistics de¬ 
partments that organize truck 
convoys. 

The Army employs about 9,200 
local workers at its European 
bases, most of them at garrisons 
in Germany. Locals hold a wide 
range of jobs on Army posts, 
including in administrative po¬ 
sitions and as maintenance work¬ 
ers, electricians and engineers. 

When the first round of contract 
talks began in Frankfurt in late 
September, the union asked for a 


6% pay increase and a minimum 
wage of 2,000 euros per month 
for all local employees. That 
would have amounted to a 20% 
increase for some of the lower 
grade workers, said USAREUR, 
which rejected the union’s pro¬ 
posal during the second round of 
talks in October. 

A counteroffer made by the 
U.S. and other foreign forces in 
Europe that employ Germans 
called for a 1.4% pay raise, which 
would have aligned with the 2019 
increase given to U.S. federal em¬ 
ployees. The union rejected that 
proposal. 

The two sides eventually agreed 
in principle on a 3.1% increase. 


USAREUR said. Last year, Ger¬ 
man local hires got a 2.6% pay 
raise. 

But a third round of scheduled 
negotiations in November ended 
with the union rejecting the 
offer, largely because the Army 
wanted the increase to apply to 
a 15-month contract, not the cur¬ 
rent 12-month ones that German 
workers have, Torres said. 

Because the increase proposed 
by the Army is calculated over 
15 months, it adds up to an an¬ 
nual pay raise that’s less than 3%, 
Koch said. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @iohn_vandiver 
kioeci<ner.marcus@stripes.com 
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NATION _ 

Officials: Trump told 
about whistleblower 
complaint in August 


By Jonathan Lemire, 
Mary Clare Jalonick 

AND Darlene Superville 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump was briefed on the 
whistleblower complaint about 
his dealings with Ukraine before 
the White House released nearly 
$400 million in military aid to 
Kyiv, officials say, shedding new 
light on events that triggered the 
impeachment inquiry. 

Trump was told about the com¬ 
plaint in late August in a briefing 
by White House counsel Pat Ci- 
pollone and John Eisenberg, an 
attorney with the White House 
National Security Council, ac¬ 
cording to two officials not au¬ 
thorized to publicly discuss the 
matter. 

The lawyers told the president 
about the complaint, explaining 
that they were trying to deter¬ 
mine whether they were legally 
required to give it to Congress, 
the officials said. The aid was re¬ 
leased on Sept. 11 amid growing 
pressure from lawmakers. 

The White House did not im¬ 
mediately respond to a request 
for comment. 

The White House has claimed 
there was no link between the 
military aid suspension and the 
president’s request for Ukraine to 
investigate his political rival Joe 
Biden and his family. 

But it was his request to 
Ukraine’s president in a July 
phone call that prompted the gov¬ 
ernment whistleblower’s com¬ 
plaint about a link. The assertion 
of such a link has since been 
corroborated by a parade of wit¬ 
nessed testifying on Capitol Hill. 

The August briefing with 
Trump was first reported by The 
New York Times. 

The revelation comes just days 
before the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee takes over the impeach¬ 
ment probe, scheduling a hearing 
for next week as it pushes closer to 
a possible vote on charges of “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The Judiciary panel scheduled 
the hearing as the Intelligence 
Committee on Tuesday released 
two last transcripts from its de¬ 
positions, including from a White 
House budget official who de¬ 
tailed concerns among colleagues 
as Trump ordered them, through 
intermediaries, to put a hold on 
military aid to Ukraine. 

Trump and his lawyers have 
been invited to attend the hearing 
and make a request to question 
witnesses, according to Demo¬ 
cratic rules approved by the 
House last month. The committee 
released a letter from committee 
Chairman Jerrold Nadler, D-N.Y, 
to the Republican president, say¬ 
ing he hopes Trump will partici¬ 
pate, “consistent with the rules 
of decorum and with the solemn 
nature of the work before us.” 

The White House said Wednes- 


White House 
counsel order 
is delayed 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The 
US. Court of Appeals for the 
D.C. Circuit has issued an ad¬ 
ministrative stay of a lower 
court’s ruling ordering former 
White House counsel Don¬ 
ald McGahn to appear before 
Congress. 

In its order Wednesday 
night, the appeals court says it 
will consider issuing a longer 
stay and set oral arguments 
for a hearing Jan. 3. 

US. District Judge Ket- 
anji Brown Jackson had ruled 
Monday that McGahn would 
have to appear before Con¬ 
gress in response to a sub¬ 
poena, rejecting the Trump 
administration’s argument 
that “absolute immunity” 
shielded top aides from con¬ 
gressional questioning. 

In an order earlier Wednes¬ 
day, Jackson temporarily de¬ 
layed the effect of her own 
ruling, which the Justice De¬ 
partment had appealed. 

The House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee sought McGahn’s 
testimony about efforts by 
Trump to obstruct the inves¬ 
tigation into Russian election 
interference. 


day no decision had been made 
whether to send a representative. 

“But what is obvious to every 
American is that this letter comes 
at the end of an illegitimate sham 
partisan process,” press secre¬ 
tary Stephanie Grisham said. 

Meanwhile, State Department 
spokeswoman Morgan Ortagus 
reaffirmed in a statement the US. 
commitment to Ukraine’s sover¬ 
eignty and territorial integrity. 
She urged Russia to begin the 
process of peacefully restoring 
Ukraine’s full sovereignty over 
areas in Eastern Ukraine that 
have been the scene of fighting 
between Russia-backed rebels 
and Ukraine forces since 2014. 

The statement echoed con¬ 
cerns laid out by William Taylor, 
the top US. envoy to Ukraine, as 
well as Fiona Hill, a former Na¬ 
tional Security Council official in 
the Trump administration, dur¬ 
ing their testimony before House 
impeachment panel. 

Trump tweeted an image of his 
head superimposed on the mus¬ 
cular body of a champion boxer. 
He regularly tells his supporters 
at campaign rallies and in videos 
that Democrats are “trying to stop 
me because I’m fighting for you 
and I’ll never let that happen.” 
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THANKSGIVING 


Troops find time for turkey during holiday 


Service members continue their 
training and also enjoy a feast 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany 
— U.S. soldiers living in Europe 
celebrated Thanksgiving far from 
home Thursday — but that didn’t 
stop them from eating turkey. 

Bases across Europe hosted 
holiday dinners at USO locations, 
giving single soldiers living in 
barracks with small kitchens a 
chance to eat a big buffet with 
mashed potatoes, cranberries 
and desserts. 

Some soldiers deployed across 
central and Eastern Europe con¬ 
tinued training on the holiday to 
support Operation Atlantic Re¬ 
solve, America’s mission to deter 
Russian aggression. 

Unit leaders showed their sup¬ 
port by serving a traditional holi¬ 
day feast to soldiers deployed to 
Torun, Poland, on Thanksgiving 


eve. 

The 1st Infantry Division’s for¬ 
ward commander and sergeant 
m^or, based in Poznan, Poland, 
served a traditional Thanksgiv¬ 
ing feast to soldiers in Torun, Po¬ 
land, on Wednesday. 

“During this special time of 
year, the (1st Infantry Division’s 
forward) commander and I want 
to demonstrate our support and 
appreciation to the soldiers sup¬ 
porting Operation Atlantic Re¬ 
solve by serving a Thanksgiving 
meal to those who cannot be with 
their families and loved ones,” 
said Sgt. M^. Joshua Holthus, 
sergeant m^jor for the 1st Infan¬ 
try Division. 

“We would like the families 
back at home to know their loved 
ones are being taken care of here 
in theater,” Holthus said. 

egnash.martingistripes.com 
Twitter: (l)Marty_Stripes 



Maurice Smith/U.S. Army 

Command Sgt. Maj. Joshua C. Holthus, of the 1st Infantry Division, serves Thanksgiving dinner to 
soldiers during a visit to Torun, Poland, on Wednesday. 
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Cars and trucks are shown in stopped traffic during blizzard 
conditions on Interstate 5 near Dunsmuir, Calif., on Tuesday. 


Macy’s parade goes 
on after wind scare 


Winter storm 
threatens to 
ruin holiday 
travel plans 

By Jeff Baenen, 
Colleen Slevin 
AND David Koenig 

Associated Press 

MINNEAPOLIS — A day after 
bringing havoc to the Rocky 
Mountains, a powerful winter 
storm rolled across the Midwest 
on Wednesday, threatening to 
scramble Thanksgiving plans 
for millions of people during one 
of the busiest travel weeks of the 
year. 

The storm, which was blamed 
for one death and hundreds of 
canceled flights, pushed east 
into South Dakota, Iowa, Michi¬ 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
It dropped close to a foot of snow 
in some areas even as the system 
weakened and headed toward 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

But the West was not free of 
heavy weather. 

A “bomb cyclone” caused by a 
rapid drop in air pressure brought 
snow to the mountains and wind 
and rain along the California and 
Oregon coasts. Drivers on Inter¬ 
state 5 near the Oregon-Califor¬ 
nia border spent 17 hours or more 
in stopped traffic as blizzard 
conditions whirled outside. Some 
slept in their vehicles. 

“It’s one of those things, you 
couldn’t make it up if you tried,” 
National Weather Service me¬ 
teorologist Brent Hewett said 
of back-to-back storms forming 
around the holiday. 

Christina Williams and her 
13-year-old son, who live in Port¬ 


land, Ore., got stuck in the storm 
as they tried to drive to the San 
Francisco area for Thanksgiving. 

“There were spinouts every¬ 
where,” Williams said. “There 
were trucks that were abandoned. 
And every time we stopped and 
started moving again, there were 
people who couldn’t start moving 
again. 

“Every time we stopped I was 
like, Ts this it? Are we going to be 
here overnight?”’ 

Minneapolis awoke to as much 
as 9 inches of snow. Drivers were 
warned to stay off the roads at 
least until the winds died down. 

“If you can wait a little bit today, 
the better off you’ll be because the 
roads will be being cleared, and 
our snow is pretty much wrap¬ 
ping up,” said Tyler Hasenstein, 
a weather service meteorologist 
in Minneapolis. 

At the city’s main airport. Delta 
Air Lines filled de-icing tanks, 
called in extra flight dispatchers 
and assigned some of its 20 in- 
house meteorologists to focus on 
the forecast. 


Airport spokesman Patrick 
Hogan said three runways were 
open Wednesday, but Federal 
Aviation Administration data 
showed that travelers were still 
experiencing delays of more than 
an hour. 

At Chicago’s O’Hare Airport, 
one of the nation’s busiest, the 
FAA said heavy traffic was caus¬ 
ing delays of up to 30 minutes 
and rising. Airlines worried that 
things could get worse if winds 
picked up. 

In the city’s Loop business dis¬ 
trict, high winds peeled a wood¬ 
en sign off scaffolding at Willis 
Tower. The sign slammed into 
two vehicles and smashed a win¬ 
dow, hurting a cab driver, who 
was taken to a hospital with an 
arm injury, police said. 

The northern reaches of Wis¬ 
consin saw 7 to 10 inches of snow, 
with more coming down. The 
Milwaukee airport reported wind 
and rain, but there was no snow 
within 100 miles of the city. 


By Sabrina Caserta 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The beloved 
balloons flew, if lower than usual, 
as the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day 
Parade rolled on after an anxious 
weather watch Thursday. 

Astronaut Snoopy, a new ver¬ 
sion of a longtime parade favor¬ 
ite, was among the giant inflated 
characters leading the lineup. 

Joanna Mammen and her fam¬ 
ily came from Bradford County in 
northern Pennsylvania to revisit 
the parade she attended every 
year — rain, shine or wind — as a 
girl growing up in the Bronx. 

“My favorite float, as a kid, was 
Santa Claus,” said Mammen, 69. 
“Most of the other floats from 
that time, the kids these days 
wouldn’t even recognize. But it’s 
a beautiful tradition, to come out 
and experience the crowd.” 

It was a first-time experience 
for her husband. Bill. And for him, 
it was all about sharing the fun 
with the couple’s son, Jason, and 
2-year-old grandson, Lincoln. 

“Thanksgiving is not just about 
the people I love. It is the people I 
love,” he said. 

Spectators lined up a half-dozen 
deep along the route on a breezy 
but beautiful fall day, with leaves 
and confetti swirling in the wind. 

Parade officials and the New 
York Police Department had been 
keeping an eye on wind gauges 
along the 2.5-mile parade route 
that snakes through Manhattan. 

The National Weather Service 
had projected sustained winds of 
up to 24 mph with gusts to 40 mph 
during the parade. 


City rules require balloons to 
be grounded if sustained winds 
exceed 23 mph and gusts exceed 
34 mph. The balloons have been 
grounded only once for weather- 
related reasons, in 1971. 

On Thursday, Macy’s Vice 
President Susan Tercero made an 
announcement a half-hour before 
the parade started that the bal¬ 
loons would fly, albeit at a lower 
level. 

The parade, one of the city’s 
most popular events, features 
about 8,000 marchers, two dozen 
floats and marching bands, end¬ 
ing with an appearance by Santa 
Claus. 

Among the performers sched¬ 
uled for this year were actor Billy 
Porter of “Pose” and singers Ce¬ 
line Dion, Ciara, Kelly Rowland 
and Idina Menzel. 

The character balloons can go 
as high as 55 feet off the ground 
and as low as 10 feet. 

The rules requiring them to be 
grounded in high-wind conditions 
came after wind blew a “Cat in 
the Hat” balloon into a lamppost 
near Central Park in 1997, criti¬ 
cally injuring a woman. 

In 2005, eight years after the 
“Cat and the Hat” went off course, 
an M&M’s balloon smacked into a 
lamppost in Times Square, caus¬ 
ing cuts and bruises to a woman 
in a wheelchair and her 11-year- 
old sister. 

In 2017, a gust on an otherwise 
calm day sent a smaller bal¬ 
loon into a tree branch. That one 
popped and fell harmlessly onto 
the crowd. 
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GOP is pressured over climate change 


Associated Press 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Since 
taking office in January, Florida’s 
Republican governor has appoint¬ 
ed a science officer, established a 
climate change czar and pledged 
to spend billions of dollars to re¬ 
store the Everglades and combat 
the pollutants that spawn blue- 
green algae and red tides. 

A top Republican lawmaker 
in the state, meanwhile, recently 
stood on the House floor and im¬ 
plored his party “to stop being 
afraid of words like ‘climate 
change’ and ‘sea level rise.’ ” 

While President Donald Trump 
and his administration reject the 
urgency of the threat, leading 
Republicans in Florida and other 
states find themselves under po¬ 
litical pressure to address the 
immediate impacts of climate 
change. As a result, those leaders 
are increasingly changing their 
message, and in some cases their 
policies, to acknowledge climate 
science and discuss mitigation, 
even as the Trump administra¬ 
tion dismisses both. 

In the Southeast, where Re¬ 
publicans in South Carolina and 
Georgia control the legislature or 
occupy the governor’s mansion, 
the GOP is acknowledging, even 
if begrudgingly, sea level rise and 
the growing threat from intensi¬ 


fying hurricanes. 

Nowhere is the break from 
Trump’s path clearer than in 
Florida, his adopted home state, 
where Gov. Ron DeSantis is a 
close ally and where Republicans 
are sounding the alarm about the 
harm that rising oceans pose to 
coastal communities. 

With its 1,350 miles of coast¬ 
line, Florida faces some of the 
starkest risks from rising oceans. 
Higher global temperatures 
bring extreme weather condi¬ 
tions, including more intense and 
destructive hurricanes. Miami 
and other cities could find them¬ 
selves submerged as glaciers melt 
into the oceans. 

While it’s hardly the dramatic 
call to action that environmental¬ 
ists and scientist say is needed, 
the shift signals a new pragma¬ 
tism among many Republicans, 
especially in states where their 
constituents already are grap¬ 
pling with the consequences of a 
warming planet. 

“This isn’t about the next elec¬ 
tion. This is about the next several 
decades and what our environ¬ 
ment is going to look like for our 
children and grandchildren,” said 
GOP state Rep. Chris Sprowls. At 
35, he is poised to lead Florida’s 
House of Representatives next 
fall. His district northwest of 


Tampa lies along the Gulf Coast. 

“We shouldn’t fall into the same 
trap on the environment, where 
we allow the national conversa¬ 
tion to dictate and hamstring us 
from accomplishing practical 
goals that truly protect our water 
and make our state beautiful for 
decades to come,” Sprowls said in 
an interview. “We’re playing the 
long game here.” 

Still, there is political motiva¬ 
tion. The new messaging comes 
as Democrats saw success in 
2018 running on a promise to 
combat climate change and ham¬ 
mering Republicans as the party 
of deniers. 

The White House declined to 
comment. 

Forty-six percent of Florida mid¬ 
term voters said they were very 
concerned about climate change, 
according to AP VoteCast, a sur¬ 
vey of more than 3,700 midterm 
voters in Florida. Among Florida 
independents, 51% expressed 
great concern, shghtly higher than 
independents nationally. 

“Republicans have figured out 
that if you get caught crossways 
on the environment, you could 
very well lose an election. That’s 
how important the issue is to Flo¬ 
ridians of all stripes,” said Susan 
MacManus, a former political sci¬ 
ence professor at the University 


of South Florida. 

The state’s rising population 
is pushing development and as¬ 
phalt deeper into once-rural 
areas. Fertilizers, pesticides and 
other chemicals are flowing into 
creeks, rivers, lakes and eventu¬ 
ally into the waters that surround 
the Florida peninsula, further 
damaging coral reefs and putting 
sensitive ocean life at risk. 

One sign of Republicans’ shift 
is former Gov. Rick Scott, now a 
US. senator. Many environmen¬ 
tal groups accuse him of mostly 
ignoring the issue during his eight 
years in Tallahassee. In February, 
Scott acknowledged in an opinion 
piece that chmate change “is real 
and requires real solutions.” 

More recently, US. Sen. Marco 
Rubio, R-Fla., joined the Senate 
Climate Solutions Caucus, a fledg¬ 
ling bipartisan group launched in 
October. 

Even Republican firebrand 
US. Rep. Matt Gaetz, a fierce ally 
of the president, has espoused 
cleaner energy. 

“I think that more of my col¬ 
leagues need to realize that the 
science of global warming is ir¬ 
refutable,” Gaetz said last spring 
while offering his “Green Real 
Deal,” a counterpoint to the 
“Green New Deal” backed by 
some Democrats. 


Super PAC 
for Booker 
bid shuttered 


Associated Press 


A super PAC formed to sup¬ 
port Cory Booker’s Democratic 
presidential campaign is shutting 
down. 

The group’s founder, San 
Francisco lawyer Steve Phil¬ 
lips, indicated in a news release 
Wednesday that Dream United 
I had strug- 



their donors publicly. 

Phillips, a former college 
classmate of Booker’s, said that 
it became clear while trying to 
fundraise for Dream United “that 
the donor community is strictly 
adhering to Senator Booker’s 
publicly articulated wishes that 
he does not welcome independent 
support.” The group raised a little 
over $1.1 million during the first 
six months of the year, far short of 
Phillips’ stated $10 million goal. 
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Homes and trees 
in Miss, and La. 
hit by tornadoes 



Photos by Sarah Warnock, The (Jackson, Miss.) Clarion-Ledger/AP 


An early morning tornado caused substantial damage to the home and property of Tammy and Bubba 
Mclendon in Star, Miss., on Wednesday. 


Associated Press 

JACKSON, Miss. — Residents 
in northeast Louisiana and cen¬ 
tral Mississippi were cutting up 
fallen pine trees and assessing 
damage Wednesday after torna¬ 
does hit the region. 

Officials in Mississippi said 
eight to 10 houses were damaged 
in Star, a fringe suburb south¬ 
east of Jackson. Trees for a time 
blocked U.S. 49, a m^or highway. 

Damage was also reported 
from an earlier storm near 
Baskin, La., a rural town south¬ 
east of Monroe. 

No injuries were reported in 
Mississippi. National Weather 
Service reports show two people 
were injured when a mobile home 
was damaged in Baskin. 

“We were blessed not to have in¬ 
juries,” tweeted Mississippi Gov. 
Phil Bryant, adding it’s “still a 
difficult time for these families.” 

Star resident Cameron Knight 
told WAPT-TV he was driving 
home when the wind picked up 
and started blowing his truck 
around. Knight said his brother 
called him crying. 

“I was just hoping everyone 
was OK,” Knight said. “Debris 



Lynda Glass stands in the 
driveway of her home on 
Wednesday, where a storm 
caused damage to her home and 
property in Star. 

was going everywhere. When I 
pulled up, we had a tree down in 
our driveway that barely missed 
our house, but it did hit my mom’s 
car and my brother’s car.” 

Knight said his father’s two 
classic Mustangs were heavily 
damaged by the tornado. 

Baskin resident Betsy Wood 
told KTVE-TV she and her rela¬ 


tives huddled together and prayed, 
saying she told someone, “We’re 
fixing to get blowed away.” 

“You could hear stuff hitting the 
house and scattering all around,” 
said Wood. Her house wasn’t seri¬ 
ously damaged, although several 
outbuildings were destroyed. 

The National Weather Service 
on Wednesday confirmed a twist¬ 
er with estimated peak winds of 
120 mph touched down near Star, 


traveling 12 miles before lifting 
off again. The storm’s path was 
as wide as 500 yards. A second 
tornado was confirmed with es¬ 
timated peak winds of 95 mph, 
traveling about 7 miles from near 
Puckett to near Polkville. Little 
if any structural damage was re¬ 
ported from that storm. 

In Louisiana, surveyors said 
a tornado with top winds of 120 
mph moved across Baskin in a 7- 


mile path. Its path was as wide as 
700 yards. A second tornado was 
confirmed in Madison Parish, 
but surveyors couldn’t access the 
damaged area to learn more 
National Weather Service me¬ 
teorologist Dan Byrd said tor¬ 
nadoes around Thanksgiving in 
Mississippi and Louisiana are not 
unusual. November is among the 
most active months for twisters in 
the region. 


Mom was being beaten so daughter called 911, ordered pizza 


By Hannah Knowles 

The Washington Post 

At first, the dispatcher sounds bemused. 

“You called 911 to order a pizza?” Tim 
Teneyck said. 

“Uh ... yeah,” she said. 

Teneyck said she had the wrong number, 
but the caller was persistent. 

Then he realized this wasn’t just another 
mistaken dial. 

The call led police in Oregon, Ohio, to ar¬ 
rest a man on a domestic violence charge 
earlier this month. Now, they’re praising 
the quick thinking of the woman who faked 
a pizza request to discreetly get help as her 
mother was allegedly punched, pushed into 
a wall and threatened with more violence. 

Some police departments have pushed 
back on the pizza tactic, saying they may 


not identify a food order as a cry for help 
from someone worried about alerting oth¬ 
ers. News reports have debunked myths 
— circulated on social media — that dis¬ 
patchers are commonly trained to see hid¬ 
den meaning in a request for pepperoni 
pizza and then launch into a script of yes- 
or-no questions. 

Teneyck said he was never taught to treat 
a pizza call with suspicion; he’s fielded ac¬ 
tual wrong-number attempts to order the 
dish and estimates that about half the calls 
he handles are mistakes. But he was taught 
to listen to each call carefully. 

“If it’s your only option, and that abusive 
person is next to you and listening to ev¬ 
erything you say, then by all means — you 
call and order that pizza,” he told The 
Washington Post. 

Domestic violence prevention groups 


have promoted the pizza strategy. A PSA 
aired during the 2015 Super Bowl showed 
a woman using the same tactic with the 
tagline, “When it’s hard to talk, it’s up to 
us to listen.” 

At times, authorities have cautioned 
against treating pizza as a sort of code 
word. 

“This is false. Text to 911 is a much bet¬ 
ter option,” the Los Angeles Police De¬ 
partment tweeted in response to one post 
that gained traction last year promoting 
“pepperoni pizza” as a magic word. “Your 
exact location & the nature of your emer¬ 
gency is what’s needed to send the right 
resources.” 

The 911 line in Oregon, Ohio, cannot re¬ 
ceive texts, though, according to Teneyck. 
He said anyone worried about being over¬ 
heard should do whatever they can to keep 


an open line with emergency responders, 
so that police can hear what’s going on. 

Police arrested Simon Lopez, 56, who 
was jailed on a charge of domestic vio¬ 
lence, according to court records. 

The purported victim told police Lopez 
came home intoxicated and started ar¬ 
guing with her, then punched her on the 
arm with a closed first and shoved her so 
that she fell into a wall, the Toledo Blade 
reported. 

Lopez was “disorderly, loud, verbally and 
physically abusive,” she reportedly told po¬ 
lice, adding that he said he would beat her. 
Lopez denied her allegations, according to 
police records reviewed by the Blade. 

Teneyck said he was doing what’s routine 
to dispatchers: taking every call seriously 
and following up even on wrong dials. 


Evacuation orciers encieci as rainstorm (iouses wildfire in California 


Associated Press 

GOLETA, Calif — A strong 
storm moved into Southern Cali¬ 
fornia on Wednesday, almost 
completely dousing a wildfire 
that had threatened thousands 
of homes but briefly raising the 
threat of debris flows from bar¬ 
ren slopes. 


Residents in and below the fire 
area on the south Santa Barbara 
County coast were issued a warn¬ 
ing late Tuesday to be prepared 
to evacuate if necessary, but the 
first round of precipitation passed 
without problems. 

Up to an inch of rain fell before 
dawn on the fire-scarred Santa 
Ynez Mountains above the cit¬ 


ies of Santa Barbara and Goleta 
but it occurred over a number of 
hours, said Santa Barbara Coun¬ 
ty Fire Department spokesman 
Mike Eliason. 

Less than two years ago a sud¬ 
den deluge just east of Santa Bar¬ 
bara unleashed massive debris 
flows from freshly burned slopes, 
ravaging neighboring Montecito 


and killing 23 people. 

Eliason said the nearly 5- 
square-mile fire was technically 
not fully surrounded and there 
were “stubborn smokes” that 
would have to be extinguished 
“but for the most part the fire 
is pretty well taken care of and 
pretty well put to bed.” 

All remaining fire evacuation 


orders and the debris flow warn¬ 
ing were lifted late Wednesday 
morning and firefighters from 
other jurisdictions were released 
from duty. 

“Hopefully, we’ll have every¬ 
body home in time for Thanks¬ 
giving,” Eliason said. 
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Report: Tracking of separated families iacking 


By Astrid Galvan 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — The U.S. govern¬ 
ment separated thousands of fam¬ 
ilies despite knowing it lacked the 
technology to document and track 
their whereabouts, according to a 
report released Wednesday by an 
internal government watchdog. 

The problem resulted in some 
parents languishing in custody 
for weeks without knowing the 
location of their children. 

The report by the Department 
of Homeland Security’s Office 
of Inspector General found the 
agency lacked proper systems 
when Border Patrol agents took 
children from parents set to be 
criminally prosecuted for illegal 
entry. 

Most of those separations took 
place in the spring of 2018, al¬ 


though the Border Patrol conduct¬ 
ed a pilot program the previous 
summer. 

The problem meant agents had 
to delete prior entries document¬ 
ing families who arrived together 
and replace them with references 
to “single adults” and “unaccom¬ 
panied children.” 

The three agencies dealing 
with the immigrant families also 
lacked a cohesive way of track¬ 
ing each other’s work, the report 
states. 

An email Wednesday seeking 
comment from Homeland Securi¬ 
ty was not immediately returned. 

The widely decried policy of 
separating families was meant 
to deter illegal immigration but 
was shut down by a U.S. judge 
who ordered the government to 
reunify the parents and children. 
President Donald Trump also 


signed an executive order to end 
the practice. 

More than 5,400 children were 
taken from their parents from 
July 1, 2017, to June 26, 2018. 

The new report noted that Bor¬ 
der Patrol officials knew they 
lacked the tracking technology 
months before the widespread 
practice began and did nothing to 
address the issue. 

It said reunification was cha¬ 
otic because it was coordinated 
via email instead of a shared sys¬ 
tem that could be accessed by the 
three agencies involved. 

In addition, government em¬ 
ployees sent sensitive informa¬ 
tion about immigrant children 
through unsecured means, and 
the number of families need¬ 
ing reunification was too high to 
manage through email, the re¬ 
port found. 



Jon Elswick/AP 


Protesters take part in a July rally in Lafayette Park near the White 
House where they were calling for an end to immigrant children's 
detention and family separations. 


Mexican drug cartels to be designated as terrorist groups 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump put the Mexican 
government on the defensive 
when he said he “absolutely” will 
move ahead with plans to desig¬ 
nate Mexican drug cartels as ter¬ 
rorist organizations. 

Trump said in a radio interview 
this week that tens of thousands 
of Americans are killed every 
year because of drug trafficking 
and other activity by the cartels. 


But Mexico is pushing back, wor¬ 
ried that such a step would allow 
its neighbor to the north to violate 
its sovereignty by operating uni¬ 
laterally inside Mexico. 

“I’ve been working on that for 
the last 90 days,” Trump said in a 
radio interview with Bill O’Reilly, 
who asked whether such a desig¬ 
nation would be forthcoming. 

O’Reilly had asked Trump if he 
would designate the cartels “and 
start hitting them with drones 
and things like that?” 


Trump replied, “I don’t want to 
say what I’m going to do, but they 
will be designated.” 

Mexican President Andres 
Manuel Lopez Obrador said 
Wednesday that he did not want 
to enter a “political confronta¬ 
tion” with the U.S. government 
on the eve of its Thanksgiving 
holiday. He said that he would 
leave it at “cooperation, yes; in¬ 
terventionism, no,” and that he 
had instructed Foreign Secretary 
Marcelo Ebrard to explain Mexi¬ 


co’s position to Washington. 

Ebrard later tweeted that he’d 
already been in contact with the 
U.S. government and would use di¬ 
plomacy to “defend sovereignty.” 

Trump offered no timetable for 
the designation. After the U.S. 
labels an individual or organiza¬ 
tion as a terrorist group, it then 
becomes illegal for anyone in the 
United States, including banks 
and other financial institutions, 
to knowingly provide them with 
support. Members of terrorist 


groups are also denied entry into 
the U.S. 

Authorities suspect Mexican 
drug cartel hit men in the shooting 
deaths of nine American women 
and children in northern Mexico 
earlier this month as they trav¬ 
eled in vehicles to visit relatives. 
After the attack. Trump tweeted, 
“This is the time for Mexico, with 
the help of the United States, to 
wage WAR on the drug cartels 
and wipe them off the face of the 
earth.” 


Conservative legal group 
targeted over Kavanaugh 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A liberal ac¬ 
tivist group is launching a digital 
ad campaign targeting the Feder¬ 
alist Society, a conservative legal 
organization that has championed 
judges appointed by President 
Donald Trump, such as Supreme 
Court Justices Brett Kavanaugh 
and Neil Gorsuch. 

The ads, to appear on Linkedin 
and Facebook, assail m^or law 
firms that sponsored the Federal¬ 
ist Society’s recently annual din¬ 
ner, where Kavanaugh addressed 
more than 2,000 people in tux¬ 
edos and gowns at Washington’s 
Union Station. 

The ads feature photos of 
a snarling Kavanaugh, along 
with Christine Blasey Ford, the 
woman who accused him of sexu¬ 
ally assaulting her when they 
were both teenagers, a charge he 
denied. “The Federalist Society is 
rebuilding Kavanaugh’s image” 
through events such as its annual 
dinner, the ad charges, so why are 
the law firms paying for it? 

Sponsored by Demand Jus¬ 
tice, the ads target a half-dozen 
prominent firms that sponsored 
the dinner, such as Kirkland & 
Ellis, where Kavanaugh served 
as a partner, as well as Sullivan & 


Cromwell, WilmerHale and Con- 
sovoy McCarthy, where a senior 
partner was recently confirmed 
as a federal appellate judge. 

The bare-knuckle ads are a rar¬ 
ity in the city’s genteel legal world 
and an example of the increasing 
toxicity of the political debate 
over Trump’s judicial nominees. 

Demand Justice says the ads 
are the beginning of a sustained 
campaign “to hold accountable” 
people who help the Federalist 
Society “rehabilitate a sexual 
predator and attack the rule of 
law.” 

The Federalist Society de¬ 
clined to comment. Carrie Sever- 
ino, a longtime Federalist Society 
member and policy director of 
the conservative Judicial Crisis 
Network, called criticism by De¬ 
mand Justice and other liberal 
groups a badge of honor. 

The Federalist group “is a suc¬ 
cessful network of conservatives 
and conservative lawyers that 
are very effective,” Severino said. 
Liberal critics “don’t like that.” 

The ads come as Trump and 
his allies celebrate his adminis¬ 
tration’s success in getting more 
than 160 federal judicial nomi¬ 
nees confirmed by the Republi¬ 
can-controlled Senate. 
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Animal ambassadors teach conservation 


Cincinnati Zoo 
shows off its 
residents to 
young students 

By Terry DeMio 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

CINCINNATI — They have 
a job to do: spread empathy and 
understanding. 

They do not always do their job 
gracefully. They can be clumsy (if 
their species is). Some are loud, 
others silent, seemingly sullen. 
They may decide to stay home, 
shunning official business from 
time to time. Call it a well-being 
day off 

Yet the ambassadors of the Cin¬ 
cinnati Zoo & Botanical Garden 
are chosen carefully. They must 
be adept at being nice to strang¬ 
ers. Even little strangers who 
might shriek at the sight of them. 

They are on duty in front of 
scores of eyes at a time — and 
often, sticky little hands or wrin¬ 
kly, wise ones — representing 
their species and the zoo. They 
are living conservation. That is 
their message. 

The zoo’s Wild Encounters in¬ 
terpreters show off these small 
and large, long and lean and 
sometimes scaly ambassadors 
to zoo patrons or outside groups, 
including schoolchildren and se¬ 
niors. Like special envoys to for¬ 
eign countries, the ambassador 
animals are on official duty when 
they come out. “They’re our co¬ 
workers here,” said Shae Miller, 
supervisor. 

In a year’s time, those selected 
for educational outreach trips ap¬ 
pear in as many as 80 school and 
after-school programs and reach 
13,000 students, zoo records show. 
So 26,000 eyes and the same num¬ 
ber of hands, potentially. 

No wonder that Brazilian por¬ 
cupine Rico, who had a pimple 
on his nose one recent day, was 
reluctant to come out and face 
cameras and lights and humans. 
He relented in trade for bits of 
apricot, banana chips and finally, 
his favorite treat: corn on the cob, 
which he grasped with two eager 
front feet. Wait. Hands? 

Even animals who only do spe¬ 
cial encounters inside the zoo 
(rather than leaving in a cage, box 
or cooler) endure a lot of fuss. 

So please, forgive willowy 
greater flamingos Hula, Tango 
and Calypso if they are not in the 
mood for synchronized strutting. 

“Caregivers notice when 
they’re stressing since we have 
a close relationship with them,” 
Miller said. “They always have a 
choice to participate or not.” 

Periwinkle, a skink, was gra¬ 
ciously cooperative during a re¬ 
cent visit. The lizard’s main task 
is to show off her bright blue 
tongue, and she did. Her olfac¬ 
tory cells are in her mouth, and 
she stuck out that tongue again 
and again. 


Children seem to enjoy the 
sight. Maybe because they are 
admonished for tongue-sticking- 
out, while Periwinkle is praised. 

Katie Campbell, Zoo on the 
Move program manager, recalls 
a School for the Creative and 
Performing Arts student’s re¬ 
sponse to a skink visit. The kids 
were asked to do a presentation 
about an animal and, after about 
a 10-minute discussion, “a stu¬ 
dent popped out from under a box 
and started sticking out a blue 
tongue,” Campbell said. 

There was inspiration in that 
tongue. The skink did A-plus 
work. 

“Hopefully, they will inspire 
the next generation to action that 
promotes conservation,” said 
Wild Encounters co-supervisor 
Keri Ann Bolerjack. 

A recent visit to St. Francis de 


Sales school in East Walnut Hills 
had a little armadillo shaking. 
Lil, a female, was cold when she 
came out of her warm carrying 
container to greet small children. 

Her caregiver cupped her 
carefully and only had Lil make 
a quick appearance. It was an 
“awww” moment, for sure, be¬ 
cause who can’t relate to being 
shaky when cold? 

“It’s that connection that does 
it,” said Sam Kornau, a coordina¬ 
tor with Wild Encounters. “When 
you can get up close and personal 
to get that impact.” 

Kornau accompanied a SVi- 
foot-long ball python that looked 
a little hair-raising. But even the 
squeamish can learn to appreci¬ 
ate these creatures. They do a job 
that no one else likes to do: eat 
rats, mice and other pests. 

“Cleanup,” one of Eightball’s 


caregivers called it. 

“We try to focus on their story 
and their importance in the wild,” 
said Ariel Boggs, a Wild Encoun¬ 
ters supervisor. 

Sometimes that importance 
doesn’t seem as urgent to the ani¬ 
mal ambassador as exploring her 
immediate environment. 

African pygmy falcon Tanzi, 
for one, was far too busy to pose 
long for photos in a bright room 
with a large picture window at 
the zoo recently. 

The tiny bird with wispy, light¬ 
weight feathers that lift off her 
body to keep her cool was chatty 
and “physically exuberant,” we 
learned. What is that sound she 
makes? It’s a “peep,” her care¬ 
giver said. 

Tanzi peeped and flew and 
peeped some more as she gazed 
out that big window. 

Campbell, who also has a 


teaching degree, said most of her 
audiences are fine with a little tur¬ 
bulence from the animal ambas¬ 
sadors. Some are even thrilled. 

She remembers a stunning re¬ 
action from a first-grade boy a 
few years ago at St. John the Bap¬ 
tist school in Dry Ridge: A ma¬ 
rine toad, exhibiting a common 
defense mechanism, peed on the 
floor, and a small amount got on 
a student. 

“He was so excited,” Campbell 
said. 

One person’s “eeew” might be 
another’s excitement, but without 
the contact with these ambassa¬ 
dors, there’d barely be reaction at 
all, Campbell reminded. 

“Anybody can look up any pic¬ 
ture of an animal. But when you 
meet them, you learn their name, 
touch them, you begin to care,” 
she said. “And that is the start of 
conservation action.” 


Photos by Liz Dufour, The Cincinnati Enquirer/AP 


Kindergartners in Emily Hervey’s classroom at St. Francis de Sales in East Walnut Hills, Ohio, get a chance to learn about and touch a ball 
python on Oct. 23 in the zoo ambassador program at the Cincinnati Zoo & Botanical Garden. 


Far left: Tanzi, 
a pygmy falcon 
from Africa, eats 
a cricket at the 
Cincinnati Zoo 
on Oct. 10. 


Left: Lil, a 
lO-year-old 
three-banded 
armadillo, native 
to Brazil, is held, 
on Oct. 23 at St. 
Francis de Sales 
while displayed 
for students at 
the school. 
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Rural TV viewers seek local news access 



Nati Harnik/AP 


Shannon Booth is vice president and general manager for Gray Television and oversees company-owned 
Nebraska stations in Lincoln, Hastings and North Platte. 


By Grant Schulte 

Associated Press 

LINCOLN, Neb. — When Di¬ 
anne Johnson channel surfs for 
news in her rural western Ne¬ 
braska home, all she sees are 
stories about Colorado crime and 
car crashes from a Denver televi¬ 
sion station more than 200 miles 
away. 

It’s frustrating for the ranch¬ 
er, who wants to know the lat¬ 
est developments in Nebraska 
politics and sports. When floods 
devastated huge swaths of Ne¬ 
braska this year, Johnson, 61, 
struggled to keep tabs on what 
was happening. 

“If we actually had local news, 
we would watch it,” she said. “But 
all we get is Colorado drug busts 
and stories about who got mur¬ 
dered in Denver. It has nothing to 
do with us.” 

Johnson is among an estimated 
870,000 households nationwide 
that receive at least one distant 
network affiliate’s feed from their 
satellite TV service providers be¬ 
cause they don’t live close enough 
to get conventional over-the-air 
signals. With no local TV news 
stations and a dwindling number 
of newspapers, many rural Amer¬ 
icans are finding it increasingly 
difficult to track local elections or 
government decisions that affect 
their lives. 

“It’s your connection to what’s 
going on in your community,” 
said Jim Timm, president and ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Nebraska 
Broadcasters Association. 

Johnson’s plight is part of a 
congressional dispute pitting 
local broadcasters against satel¬ 
lite television providers, who are 
frequently the only option for 
viewers in America’s most re¬ 
mote corners. 

Caught in the middle are the 
nation’s “neglected markets” — 
remote areas that can’t get local 
broadcast signals, forcing view¬ 
ers to rely on satellite service 
that shows them news from other 
states. Two of the 12 “neglected 
markets” are in Nebraska, in re¬ 
gions with several of the nation’s 
least-populated counties. The 
others are in rural comers of 
Kentucky, Texas, Wyoming, Col¬ 
orado, Iowa, Missouri, Montana, 
Maine and Michigan. 

For many of those areas, two 


separate issues are at play. 

The first is a federal law that 
lets satellite providers import 
distant broadcast signals to those 
“neglected markets” at a steep 
discount, even though the local 
news subscribers see may not be 
relevant. 

In western Nebraska, satellite 
subscribers might see news from 
Rapid City, S.D., or Denver, which 
are often geographically closer 
than Nebraska’s largest cities, 
Omaha and Lincoln. Others who 
subscribe to AT&T-owned Direc¬ 
TV end up watching news, weath¬ 
er and commercials from a Los 
Angeles network affiliate, even 
though there are local stations 
much closer to home, in North 
Platte and Scottsbluff, Neb. 

“Instead of a tornado hitting the 
ground in North Platte, they’re 
hearing about sunny beaches 
in L.A.,” said Shannon Booth, a 
general manager for Gray Televi¬ 
sion who oversees the company’s 
stations in Lincoln, Hastings and 
North Platte. 

The law was initially passed 
in 1988 to help small, fledgling 
satellite TV providers compete 
with cable companies that were 


viewed as monopolies at the time. 
It’s set to expire at the year’s end, 
but satellite providers are lobby¬ 
ing Congress to extend it for an¬ 
other five years. 

Nebraska broadcasters who 
want their content beamed to 
those households say the law is 
outdated because satellite com¬ 
panies are much larger now and 
shouldn’t receive what amounts 
to a federal subsidy. 

If the law does expire, satel¬ 
lite providers would no longer be 
able to send distant, out-of-state 
programming to rural view¬ 
ers and would likely have to pay 
more because they’d be required 
to negotiate with local broadcast 
stations. Broadcasters could then 
expand into areas they don’t cur¬ 
rently reach. 

Satellite TV providers argue 
that that law protects consum¬ 
ers by requiring broadcasters to 
negotiate in good faith over the 
fees that satellite companies are 
required to pay them for access to 
their shows. Even with the law in 
place, those fees have risen from 
$215 million in 2006 to $11.9 bil¬ 
lion this year, according to the 
American Television Alliance, 


a satellite and cable TV indus¬ 
try group. The expense is often 
passed along to subscribers. 

In a statement, AT&T said 
broadcasters “routinely hold con¬ 
sumers hostage” with television 
blackouts if satellite providers 
don’t agree to pay the rising fees. 
A company spokesman pointed to 
a Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission ruling last month that 
ordered a group of broadcast sta¬ 
tions to go back to the bargaining 
table with AT&T, concluding that 
the stations hadn’t negotiated in 
good faith. 

Cable and satellite providers 
are under financial pressure be¬ 
cause customers have been drop¬ 
ping them for cheaper streaming 
services. Local broadcasters are 
still generally profitable, but they 
also face declining viewership 
and stagnant advertising. 

“Nothing prevents local broad¬ 
casters from investing in their 
local communities, extending 
the reach of their signals and 
providing these customers free, 
over-the-air signals,” Rob Thun, 
an AT&T executive, said in tes¬ 
timony last month to the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 


Booth, though, said doing so 
would be practically impossible 
because it would require federal 
approval, and for nearly a decade, 
the FCC has prohibited stations 
from expanding their transmis¬ 
sion facilities or constructing new 
TV translators that would widen 
their reach. 

The second challenge for rural 
viewers is a federal law that sets 
the boundaries for the nation’s 
media markets. In Nebraska, 16 
rural counties are in the Denver 
or Rapid City media markets, 
based on a map drawn by Nielsen 
Media Research. Despite being 
in Nebraska, satellite television 
subscribers in those markets get 
news only from Colorado or South 
Dakota-based stations. 

Counties can appeal to the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commis¬ 
sion for access to Nebraska-based 
news, but the process is compli¬ 
cated and time-consuming, said 
Jordan Dux, director of national 
affairs for the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau. 

Legislation sponsored by Ne¬ 
braska Sen. Deb Fischer and Rep. 
Adrian Smith would create an 
exemption that would give their 
constituents access to news out 
of Scottsbluff But the measure’s 
prospects are unclear. 

Dux said many of his group’s 
members aren’t happy that they 
can’t get news coverage of the 
Nebraska Legislature. Most leg¬ 
islative hearings and debates are 
live-streamed on the internet, 
but Dux said some Farm Bureau 
members don’t have access to 
high-speed connections. 

It’s a m^or hassle for Jeff 
Metz, a fourth-generation farmer 
and rancher from Angora, Neb., 
whose nearest neighbor is four 
miles away. 

Metz, 53, relies on satellite tele¬ 
vision coverage but the closest 
local stations he can get are from 
Denver, nearly 175 miles away. 

Metz said he’d like to follow Ne¬ 
braska legislative news, weather, 
and local cattle and commodity 
markets, but the out-of-state sta¬ 
tions don’t offer any coverage. 
His local newspaper has gotten 
smaller and more expensive, but 
Metz said he feels fortunate to 
have anything at all. 

“I don’t care if it’s snowing in 
Denver,” Metz said. “People like 
to know what’s going on locally.” 


Police say couple staged store robbery, then bought rings 


Associated Press 

MORGANTON, N.C. — A convenience 
store clerk in North Carolina staged a rob¬ 
bery with her boyfriend at the business, 
used the money to buy rings hours later 
and made a video of their engagement at a 
Walmart, police alleged. 

The case began late Monday night when 
convenience store clerk Callie Elizabeth 
Carswell told police a man entered the 
Big Daddy’s store carrying a long, curved 
knife and demanded money from her, ac¬ 
cording to a Morganton Department of 
Public Safety news release. 

But investigators say they noticed dis¬ 


crepancies between 
her story and sur¬ 
veillance video from 
the store and they 
discovered it was her 
boyfriend, Clarence 
William Moore HI, 
who entered the store 
demanding money. 

“Carswell and 
Moore planned the 
armed robbery and Carswell 
stole a total of $2,960 
in cash,” the news release said. 

The news release said authorities 
searched Moore’s vehicle and found 



money from the store 
and a hand-written 
list of items needed to 
conduct the robbery. 
Investigators say they 
found the weapon and 
clothing Moore used 
during the robbery. 

Authorities 
searched Carswell’s 
I phone and found 
video of them getting 
engaged at Walmart 
early the next morning, according to the 
news release. Receipts showed engage¬ 
ment rings were purchased at the Walmart. 



Moore 


Police Lt. Josiah Brown confirmed in an 
email that the stolen cash was used to buy 
the rings. 

According to The News Herald, Carswell 
said outside court Tuesday that she wasn’t 
involved in the robbery plan. 

“I didn’t do it. ... I wasn’t involved,” she 
told reporters. 

Police said Carswell was charged with 
armed robbery, misuse of 911 and filing 
a false police report. Moore was charged 
with armed robbery. 

A phone listing for Moore said the num¬ 
ber was out of service. A message left at 
a number for Carswell wasn’t immediately 
returned. 
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Growing 

great 

grapes 

As wineries expand 
in Washington state, 
accolades pour in 

By Nicholas K. Geranios 

Associated Press 

SPOKANE, Wash. — When 
Craig and Vicki Leuthold opened 
the Maryhill Winery in 2001, 
there were about 100 wineries in 
the state of Washington. 

That number has since ex¬ 
ploded to more than 1,000 winer¬ 
ies this year, and the remarkable 
growth is likely to continue. 

Maryhill Winery, just south of 
the remote town of Goldendale, is 
part of that growth. It has recent¬ 
ly opened tasting rooms in Spo¬ 
kane and Vancouver, Wash., and 
is opening a tasting room in the 
Seattle suburb of Woodinville. 

“Our timing was great,” said 
Craig Leuthold, whose winery 
produces 60 varieties. “Washing¬ 
ton wine has really increased in 
popularity.” 

Washington has become a 
force in the wine industry. The 
state has the nation’s second- 
highest number of wineries, after 
California. California, which has 
around 3,700 wineries, remains 
much bigger than anyone else in 
the United States, selling more 
than $40 billion worth of wine in 
this country. 

Within the U.S., wines from 
California are the top sellers, 
followed by wines from Austra¬ 
lia and Italy. Washington ranks 
fourth in the sources of wine sold 
in the U.S., said Steve Warner, 
president of Washington State 
Wine, the industry’s trade group. 

“More Washington wine is sold 
in the United States than French 
wine,” he said. 

The state’s wine industry gen¬ 
erates about $2.4 billion a year in 
revenues and contributes more 
than $7 billion a year to the state’s 
economy, Warner said. 

Washington’s wines are consis¬ 
tently top-ranked, he said. 

“Washington has a higher per¬ 
centage of 90-rated wines than 
other top wine-producing regions 
in the world,” Warner said, re¬ 
ferring to the 100-point scale for 
rating wines. “We are compet¬ 
ing against wine regions with 28 
generations of winemakers, who 
were doing it before America was 
a country.” 

Most of the industry’s success 
stems from the state’s climate 
and soils, Warner said. Wine 
grapes like long sunny days and 
cool nights, which the vineyards 
in the central and eastern part of 
the state enjoy. 

The area also gets little rain¬ 


fall compared with other grape¬ 
growing regions, which is a plus, 
he said. 

Washington still has plenty of 
available land at reasonable pric¬ 
es in wine country, said Thomas 
Henick-Kling, director of the 
enology and viticulture program 
at Washington State University in 
Pullman. 

The acreage dedicated to 
grapes for wine is rapidly ex¬ 
panding. Twenty years ago, there 
were 24,000 acres of grapes. 
Today there are 59,000 acres of 
vineyards. 


Washington also has skilled 
farmers and winemakers, gradu¬ 
ates of winemaking programs at 
numerous local colleges, Henick- 
Kling said. 

There were about 20 wineries 
in 1981. That grew to 100 winer¬ 
ies by 2001, just over 500 by 2012 
and just over 1,000 now, Warner 
said. Growth has been averaging 
more than 70 new wineries per 
year for the past seven years. 

Washington’s growth is no sur¬ 
prise, as the number of wineries 
and wine consumption continue 
to grow in the United States. 


“The growth in wineries 
around the country is very excit¬ 
ing as wine sales continue to grow, 
particularly at the premium end,” 
said Gladys Horiuchi, of the Wine 
Institute, which represents Cali¬ 
fornia wineries. 

Wine shipments to the United 
States from all foreign and do¬ 
mestic sources grew 1% in 2018. 
The Wine Institute said people 
are drinking more premium wine, 
which starts at $8 per bottle. 

The 1,000th active license was 
issued to Jens Hansen, owner 
of Uva Furem winery in Maple 
Valley. Hansen retired from the 
Air Force, moved to the Seattle 
area and decided to become a 
winemaker. 

“I feel like the Washington 
wine community is a lot like the 
Air Force in that everyone looks 
out for each other,” Hansen said. 

About 70 grape varieties are 
grown in Washington, with the 
most popular reds being cabernet 
sauvignon and merlot. Chardon- 
nay and white Riesling are the 
most common whites. 

Most of Washington’s wineries 
are fairly small. The owners “are 
passionate about wine and work 
full-time and crush grapes on 
weekends,” Warner said. 

There are a smaller number of 
midsize wineries that enjoy na¬ 
tional distribution, plus a handful 
of industry giants like Chateau 


Above: Mike Roh sniffs wine 
before tasting it at Structure 
Cellars wine tasting room in 
Seattle, Wash. Washington is 
the second-largest producer 
of premium wines in the 
U.S., trailing only California. 

Left: Barrels of wine 
are moved into storage 
last week at Chateau 
Ste. Michelle winery in 
Woodinville, Wash. From 
fewer than 20 wineries in 
1981, the Washington wine 
industry has grown to more 
than 1,000 this year. 

Bottom left: Guest 
services representative 
Ginny Swanstrom pours a 
sparkling wine at Chateau 
Ste. Michelle winery. 

Photos by Elaine Thompson/AP 


Ste. Michelle, he said. 

More investors from outside 
the state are joining the industry, 
Warner said. It also helps that 
Washington has long had a lot 
of wealthy people who work for 
companies like Boeing, Microsoft 
and Amazon and have money to 
invest in the industry, he said. 

Many of the state’s best winer¬ 
ies are clustered around the old 
town of Walla Walla, which used 
to be known primarily for sweet 
onions and as home of the state 
penitentiary. Now it is home to 
world-class winemakers. 

Warner expected the strong 
growth rate to continue. 

“The line is not flattening,” he 
said. “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
we get to 2,000.” 

One factor that could limit 
growth is climate change, but 
Washington also seems fortunate 
there. 

The mighty Columbia River, 
which irrigates much of wine 
country, is predicted to be a sta¬ 
ble water supply for many years 
to come, Henick-Kling said. 

Heat spikes in the summer 
might damage grapes, he said. 
But farmers are moving vine¬ 
yards to higher elevations looking 
for cooler ripening weather. 

“Here in Washington we’re 
pretty stable,” Henick-Kling 
said. 
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Xbox controller helps wounded GIs get in game 


Microsoft provides devices to rehab centers across US 


By Alex Andrejev 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — After Mi¬ 
crosoft CEO Satya Nadella 
crashed his car into a sand trap in 
the Xbox One video game Forza, 
he wondered aloud if it was time 
to give up. His competitor, Roger 
Brannon, thought differently. 

“Never give up,” Brannon said. 

“That’s a Marine,” Nadella 
replied. 

Brannon, who served in the 
armed forces for more than 
half his life, was playing against 
Nadella using Microsoft’s Adap¬ 
tive Controller, a video game con¬ 
troller designed for individuals 
with limited mobility. Brannon, 
who suffers from the neuromus¬ 
cular disease ALS, demonstrated 
the device’s benefits to Microsoft 
leadership here at the Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center last month. 

The controllers, which were 
released to the market in Sep¬ 
tember, were distributed to 22 
veteran rehabilitation centers 
nationwide earlier this month 
as part of a collaborative effort 
between the U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs and Microsoft to 
enhance socializing, therapeutic 
and rehabilitative practices for 
veterans through gaming. 

“Right now I can’t last 15 min¬ 
utes with the joystick in my hand,” 
said Brannon, 48. “With the adap- 
tives, I should be able to play a lot 
longer.” 

The controller is a specific aid 
to help a broader thinking that 
gaming can help soldiers when 
they leave the service. 

Research suggests that video 
games can help improve motor 
skills, cognitive processing and 
decision-making. For veterans 
specifically, video games have 
been linked to helping people 
overcome post-traumatic stress 
and substance abuse disorders. 

The adaptive controllers are 
a step toward making this form 
of mental health care more 
accessible. 

Larry Connell, chief of staff of 
the VA, said the connectivity of 
gaming is one of the “intangibles” 
that could be an effective tool to 
lowering suicides, a serious issue 
for the VA in the past year. 

“What we’re seeing as one of 
the indicators of why veterans 
commit suicide is that isolation 
and loss of belonging, that loss of 
camaraderie,” Connell said. “But 
if you’re able to use your Xbox 
and still stay connected with your 
fellow Navy sailors, I mean, that’s 


huge.” 

The Xbox Adaptive Controller 
is a board with two large buttons 
and roughly a dozen customizable 
outlets. It serves as a central con¬ 
sole for users to connect their own 
inputs, such as fingertip switches, 
inputs gamers can move with 
their mouth or chin, or foot ped¬ 
als, based on the user’s need and 
disability. 

The Washington D.C. VA Medi¬ 
cal Center said it will host weekly 
outpatient clinics where veterans 
can regularly play video games 
together using the adaptives. 
During the sessions, the VA will 
collect data on pain management 
and socialization to monitor the 
efficacy of therapeutic gaming. 

For Matthew Wade, who served 
in the Navy and was rendered 
quadriplegic after falling 40 feet 
from a broken flagpole, the benefit 
of gaming is twofold. It provides a 
distraction from his physical pain 
and engages him socially. 

“I primarily use it as a distrac¬ 
tion from chronic pain because 
I have neuropathic pain in the 
lower part of my body and it feels 
like my limbs are on fire,” said 
Wade, 31. “The more that I’m to¬ 
tally distracted or immersed in a 
game, the more that pain tends to 
go away.” 

Wade said he mainly likes to 
play action role-playing games 
and first-person shooters with his 
two older brothers, who encour¬ 
aged him to get back into gaming 
to help his mood after his fall. 

“It’s just a good getaway,” said 
Wade. 

There is a business component 
as well. With its controller, Micro¬ 
soft has tapped into a particular 
market. According to research 
by the Accessibility Foundation, 
92% of individuals with a motor of 
cognitive disability say they play 
video games regularly. 

Gaming is also “huge” in mili¬ 
tary culture, according to Colleen 
Virzi, a recreational therapist at 
the VA in Washington. 

“Things like the adaptive con¬ 
troller are specialized,” said 
Nadella. “But inclusive design is 
much broader than that. I think 
there’s a cultural change in where 
the center of design is.” 

In addition to the rollout of 
Xbox Adaptive Controllers at the 
medical centers this year, the 
VA also recently announced that 
esports will be added to the July 
2020 National Veterans Wheel¬ 
chair Games, which will provide 
another competitive outlet for 
disabled veterans, thanks to in- 


TOKYO — Japanese electron¬ 
ics manufacturer Panasonic 
Corp. is abandoning the semicon¬ 
ductor business with the sale of 
its last business in that sector to a 
Taiwanese company. 

Panasonic said Thursday it was 
transferring the semiconductor 


creasingly accessible technology. 

Even as Microsoft and VA lead¬ 
ership continue to grapple with 
issues tied to online communi¬ 
ties, such as providing safe gam¬ 
ing spaces and reducing toxic 
communications between users, 
they remain convinced that the 
benefits of growing the gaming 
community outweigh its risks. 

“Whether it’s veterans [gam¬ 
ing] or service members using 
[video games] while they’re on 
deployment, during their leisure 
time, back home with their fami¬ 
lies or to keep in touch with their 
fellow comrades, it’s something 
that we really want to be on board 
with,” Virzi said. 



Microsoft’s Xbox Adaptive Controller is designed for players with 
limited mobility. It’s being used by wounded veterans who get 
therapeutic value from playing video games. 


Last Panasonic semiconductor firm soid 


business operated by Panasonic 
Semiconductor Solutions Co. to 
Nuvoton Technology Corp. In re¬ 
cent years, Panasonic has sold its 
semiconductor plants in Singa¬ 
pore, Indonesia and Malaysia. 
Terms were not disclosed. 

From The Associated Press 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
GLOBAL CAMPUS I EUROPE 


UMUC IS NOW UMCC. 

NEW NAME. SAME MISSION. 


EARN 3 CREDITS IN 4 WEEKS 
ON-SITE INTERSESSION 
COURSES START 16 DECEMBER 

// Ready to start? Four-week, 3 credit, intensive courses 

will be held 16 December through 12 January. Subjects include 
career planning, digital media, nutrition, and much more. 

// Would you like to travel and learn? Enroll in a 1 credit field 

study course and learn about the Battle of the Bulge in Belgium 
or The Third Reich and the Rise of Nazism in Nuremberg. 

// Who's eligible? All U.S. DOD ID card holders can study with 
UMGC Europe at our special overseas tuition rate. 



50 locations throughout 
Europe and the Middle East 
with on base services for students 


UMGC was named the top public 
university in the Military Times 
Best for Vets: Colleges 2020 ranking 
of online and nontraditional schools. 



ENROLL NOW 

Contact the UMGC Europe team on 
base at your local education center 
or visit europe.umgc.edu. 
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Violence spirals 
in Iraqi protests 



Khalid Mohammed/AP 


A wounded protester is carried to receive first aid during clashes with security forces on Rasheed Street 
in Baghdad on Thursday. 


Associated Press 

BAGHDAD — Security forces 
in Iraq shot dead 27 anti-govern¬ 
ment protesters in a 24-hour peri¬ 
od, amid spiraling violence in the 
capital and the country’s south, 
as Iran condemned the burning 
of its consulate. 

Security forces Thursday fired 
live ammunition, killing four pro¬ 
testers and wounding 22 on the 
strategic Ahrar Bridge in Bagh¬ 
dad, security and medical offi¬ 
cials said. 

Violence across southern Iraq 
continued throughout the night, 
with security forces killing 23 
protesters and wounding 165 
since Wednesday evening. Pro¬ 
testers closed roads and police 
and military forces were deployed 
across key oil-rich provinces. 

In Baghdad, protesters attempt¬ 
ed to cross the Ahrar Bridge lead¬ 
ing nearby to the heavily fortified 
Green Zone, the seat of Iraq’s 
government. Protesters are oc¬ 
cupying parts of three bridges - 
Jumhuriya, Sinak and Ahrar - all 
leading to the fortified area. Of¬ 


ficials spoke on condition of ano¬ 
nymity in line with regulations. 

Protesters had set fire to the 
Iranian consulate in the holy city 
of Nqjaf late Wednesday, in one of 
the worst attacks targeting Irani¬ 
an interests in the country since 
the anti-government protests 
erupted two months ago. The Ira¬ 
nian staff were not harmed and 
escaped out the back door. 

Anti-government protests have 
gripped Iraq since Oct. 1, when 
thousands took to the streets in 
Baghdad and the predominantly 
Shiite south. The largely lead¬ 
erless movement accuses the 
government of being hopelessly 
corrupt and has also decried 
Iran’s growing influence in Iraqi 
state affairs. 

At least 350 people have been 
killed by security forces, which 
routinely used live ammunition 
and tear gas to disperse crowds, 
sometimes shooting protesters 
directly with gas canisters, caus¬ 
ing several fatalities. 

Separately, the U.S. Embassy 
denounced a recent decision by 


Iraq’s media regulator to suspend 
nine television channels, call¬ 
ing for the Communications and 
Media Commission to reverse its 
decision. Thursday’s statement 
from the U.S. Embassy in Bagh¬ 
dad also condemned attacks and 
harassment against journalists. 

Local channel Dijla TV had its 
license suspended Tuesday for its 
coverage of the protests, and its 
office was closed and equipment 


confiscated, according an official 
from one of the channels under 
threat. Other channels have been 
asked by the regulatory commis¬ 
sion to sign a pledge “agreeing to 
adhere to its rules,” said the of¬ 
ficial, who requested anonymity 
out of fear of reprisal. 

The Islamic State group also 
claimed responsibility for Tues¬ 
day’s coordinated bombings in 
three Baghdad neighborhoods. 


which killed five people. That was 
the first apparent coordinated at¬ 
tack since anti-government pro¬ 
tests began. The bombings took 
place far from Baghdad’s Tahrir 
Square, the epicenter of weeks 
of anti-government protests that 
have posed the biggest security 
challenge to Iraq since the defeat 
of IS. 


US signing of Hong Kong 
bills draws China’s ire 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China reacted 
furiously Thursday to President 
Donald Trump’s signing two 
bills aimed at supporting human 
rights in Hong Kong, summon¬ 
ing the U.S. ambassador to pro¬ 
test and warning the move would 
undermine cooperation with 
Washington. 

Hong Kong, a former British 
colony that was granted special 
autonomy when China took con¬ 
trol in 1997, has been rocked by 
six months of sometimes violent 
pro-democracy demonstrations. 

Trump’s approval of the bills 
was not unexpected. Neither was 
the reaction from Beijing, given 
China’s adamant rejections of any 
commentary on what it considers 
an internal issue. 

Nevertheless, the clash comes 
at a sensitive time and could upset 
already thorny trade negotiations 
between the two nations. 

Chinese Vice Foreign Minister 
Le Yucheng told U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor Terry Branstad that the move 
constituted “serious interference 
in China’s internal affairs and a 
serious violation of international 
law,” a Foreign Ministry state¬ 
ment said. 

Le called it a “nakedly hege¬ 
monic act.” He urged the U.S. not 
to implement the bills to prevent 
greater damage to US.-China re¬ 
lations, the ministry said. 

In a statement about the meet¬ 
ing, the U.S. Embassy in Beijing 
said “the Chinese Communist 
Party must honor its promises to 


the Hong Kong people.” 

The U.S. “believes that Hong 
Kong’s autonomy, its adherence 
to the rule of law, and its commit¬ 
ment to protecting civil liberties 
are key to preserving its special 
status under U.S. law,” it said. 

The U.S. laws, which passed 
both chambers of Congress almost 
unanimously, mandate sanctions 
on Chinese and Hong Kong offi¬ 
cials who carry out human rights 
abuses in Hong Kong, require an 
annual review of Hong Kong’s fa¬ 
vorable trade status and prohibit 
the export to Hong Kong police of 
certain nonlethal munitions. 

“I signed these bills out of re¬ 
spect for President Xi, China, 
and the people of Hong Kong,” 
Trump said in a statement. “They 
are being enacted in the hope 
that Leaders and Representatives 
of China and Hong Kong will be 
able to amicably settle their dif¬ 
ferences leading to long term 
peace and prosperity for all.” 

Since the Hong Kong protests 
began in June, Beijing has re¬ 
sponded to expressions of support 
for the demonstrators from the 
U.S. and other countries by ac¬ 
cusing them of orchestrating the 
unrest to contain China’s devel¬ 
opment. The central government 
has blamed foreign “black hands” 
bent on destroying the city. 

Asked Thursday if the U.S. 
legislation would affect trade 
talks with Washington, a Chinese 
Commerce Ministry spokesman 
said he had no new information 
to share. 
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WORLD _ 

Rebels in Congo 
attack, kill Ebola 
response workers 


By Al-hadji Kudra Maliro 
AND Cara Anna 
Associated Press 

BENI, Congo — Rebels have 
attacked and killed Ebola re¬ 
sponse workers in eastern Congo, 
the World Health Organization 
chief said Thursday, an alarm¬ 
ing development that could cause 
the waning outbreak to again pick 
up momentum in what has been 
called a war zone. 

“We are heartbroken that our 
worst fears have been realized,” 
Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus 
said on Twitter. 

Three health workers were 
killed when Mai-Mai fighters at¬ 
tacked a center run by the United 
Nations health agency overnight 
in Biakato, local official Salam- 
bongo Selemani told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. One resident also was 
killed and Congolese forces killed 
one attacker and captured two 
others, Selemani said. 

Warnings had been posted ear¬ 
lier demanding that the health 
workers leave or face “the worst,” 
the official said. 

This is not the first time that 
health workers trying to contain 
the second-worst Ebola outbreak 
in history have been targeted. 
Some have called this outbreak 
more complicated than any other. 
Several rebel groups are active in 
the region, and local officials say 
some believe Ebola is nothing but 
a political ploy. 

“Imagine, a doctor leaves home 
in the US. or elsewhere to come 


sleep in a tent to help save us 
from this scourge of Ebola and 
yet poorly educated young people 
want to attack him.... It is very de¬ 
plorable,” said Piston Kamango, a 
youth leader in Biakato. 

In a second attack. Allied 
Democratic Forces rebels killed 
a civilian overnight in Mangina, a 
rural community in Beni territo¬ 
ry, territory administrator Donat 
Kasereka Kibwana said. The tar¬ 
get was not the Ebola center but 
the local population, the official 
said. 

The latest attacks come after 
days of deadly unrest in the city 
of Beni, where residents outraged 
by repeated rebel attacks stormed 
the local UN. peacekeeping base, 
demanding more protection. 
WHO evacuated 49 of its staffers 
there, leaving 71 in place. 

Ebola response work was put 
on lockdown in Beni, dismaying 
health experts who say every at¬ 
tack hurts crucial efforts to con¬ 
tain the deadly virus. Most of the 
recent new cases have been re¬ 
ported in the newly targeted com¬ 
munities of Biakato, Mangina and 
Beni. 

The number of cases had been 
dropping in the yearlong out¬ 
break which has killed more than 
2,100 people and was declared 
a rare global health emergency 
earlier this year. Several days this 
month, zero cases were reported. 
Previously, cases have surged 
after attacks on health workers 
and facilities. 


Hopes of finding quake 
survivors fade in Albania 


Associated Press 

DURRES, Albania — Hopes 
were fading Thursday of find¬ 
ing anyone else alive beneath the 
rubble of collapsed buildings in 
Albania, two days after a deadly 
earthquake struck the country’s 
Adriatic coast. The death toll 
stands at 40 after more bodies 
were pulled from the ruins. 

Authorities said search and 
rescue operations were continu¬ 
ing in three collapsed buildings 
in the port city of Durres, 20 
miles west of the capital Tirana. 
Searching had stopped, however, 
in the nearby town of Thumane, 
where no more people are be¬ 
lieved to be buried in collapsed 
apartment buildings after six 
bodies were recovered from the 
rubble overnight. 

The Health Ministry said 
Thursday that more than 750 
people were injured in the mag¬ 
nitude 6.4 earthquake that struck 


before dawn Tuesday and has 
been followed by hundreds of af¬ 
tershocks, including several with 
magnitudes of above 5.0, which 
have complicated rescue efforts. 

Another aftershock with a pre¬ 
liminary magnitude of 5.1 rattled 
the area midday on Thursday, 
sending people fleeing into the 
streets in panic. At least one 
building suffered further dam¬ 
age from the aftershock, while 
mourners rushed from a building 
where they had gathered for the 
start of funeral ceremonies for 
some of the victims. 

Many of those left without 
homes in Thumane spent a second 
night in tents, unwilling to head to 
hotels along the coast made avail¬ 
able for their accommodation 
while the search operation con¬ 
tinued. About 2,100 people had 
spent Tuesday night in tents, and 
the government has vowed to pro¬ 
vide new homes during 2020 for 
all those left homeless. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Alan Warren, The (Owensboro, Ky.) Messenger-Inquirer/AP 


Trying out for the job 


Fifth grader Noah Basham, right, tries on rubber sleeves and gloves before holding a Fiberglas working stick from Blake Cowan, lineman, 
and Matt Moffitt, vice president of operations at Kenergy Corp., during a Leaders in the Workplace event at Country Heights Elementary 
School in Owensboro, Ky. Students listened to community leaders and asked questions about their professions. 

THE CENSUS 


66 


The number of batteries two men are accused of stealing from 
33 school buses in Gautier, Miss. Adam Anthony Shaw, 41, and 
Shaun Edward Necaise, 38, were also accused of stealing a truck 
and a trailer. They were charged with motor vehicle theft and two 
counts of grand larceny. Jackson County Sheriff Mike Ezell said a 
white maintenance truck went missing from a school barn and a trailer with the 
school logo on the sides was missing from a high school. They also discovered the 
batteries were missing. The vehicles and some of the batteries were recovered. 


Police document loss 
of spilled doughnuts 

A BROOKHAVEN 

— The loss of Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts documented 
by police in Georgia has come to 
a bittersweet ending. 

A Facebook post from 
Brookhaven police shows officers 
responding to a scene of “total 
carnage.” It said dozens of dough¬ 
nuts fell from a delivery truck 
onto the curb and into the gutter 
of a road. 

Police said their response time 
to the call was stellar, but they 
missed the five-second rule. 

Police later added a comment 
with an update to the so-called 
tragedy. It said officers in Gaines¬ 
ville sent a batch of sympathy 
doughnuts to Brookhaven police 
in their time of mourning. 

Woman, 104, kills buck 
to become oldest hunter 

«Af| MADISON — A 104- 
WW I year-old woman bagged 
a buck to become the oldest per¬ 
son in Wisconsin to ever harvest 
a deer. 

The Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources said Florence Teeters, of 
Phillips, was inspired to purchase 
her first hunting license while sit¬ 
ting in a blind on her land in Price 
County with her son. Bill, during 
last year’s gun deer season. 

She and Bill set up their blind 
on opening day of the 2019 nine- 
day gun season. Two hours into 
their day they saw a spike buck 
and Florence took it down. 

DNR officials said a prelimi¬ 
nary check of records indicates 
Florence is the oldest person to 
date to purchase a gun deer li¬ 
cense and harvest a deer. 

Tombstone falls on 
man; no serious injury 

n A PITTSBURGH — A 
man escaped serious 
injury when a 400-pound tomb¬ 
stone fell on him at a Pittsburgh 
cemetery. 

The 47-year-old man and his 
mother were at St. Michael’s 
Cemetery when he lost his bal¬ 
ance and grabbed onto the tomb¬ 
stone. It then fell on top of him, 
landing on his back. 

Two police officers and another 
man lifted the tombstone off the 
man. He suffered some bruising 
and was treated to a hospital. 

White Castle plans 
to return to state 

PI TALLAHASSEE — 
r L White Castle announced 
plans to open its first fast-food 
restaurant in Florida since clos¬ 
ing its Miami burger joint de¬ 
cades ago. 

The company announced that 
its new restaurant in Orlando will 
be among the national chain’s 
biggest. But so-called “Cravers” 
will have to wait about 18 months 
before the store is built and open 
for business. 

White Castle is best known for 
its sliders. 

A White Castle restaurant op¬ 
erated in Miami in the 1960s. The 
chain now operates 375 restau¬ 
rants in 13 states. 


Dog DNA collected to 
collar scooper scofflaws 

lyW NISKAYUNA — Dog 
1 owners at an upstate 
New York apartment complex 
have to present their pets for 
cheek-swab DNA testing to help 
their landlord catch pooper scoo¬ 
per scofflaws. 

Iroquois Village manager Jil- 
lian Ferrera sent residents an 
email saying the Niskayuna com¬ 
plex is contracting with a compa¬ 
ny that creates a genetic database 
of dogs. 

Ferrera said the action is in 
response to resident complaints 
about an increase in dog waste 
around the landscape. 

The Times Union reported the 
complex will fine neglectful pet 
owners $300 and may refuse to 
renew their lease if they don’t pay. 

Family of female WWII 
pilot donates artifacts 

I A NEW ORLEANS—The 
family of a woman who 
flew military planes to help the 
World War II effort donated her 
artifacts to a New Orleans muse¬ 
um that commemorates the war. 

At a ceremony, the National 
WWII Museum said Dorothy 
Mann’s family donated mementos 
such as her flight suit, dog tags 
and insignia, her leather flight 
jacket and her pilot’s kneeboard 
— a clipboard used by pilots for 


notes and charts. 

Mann, of Plaska, Texas, left 
her university studies to get her 
pilot’s license and log the flight 
hours she needed so she could 
apply for the WASP program on 
the day she turned 21. 

Express checkout lane 
dispute sparks brawl 

1^ I HOWELL — Authorities 
ITI S said two women brawled 
in a New Jersey supermarket 
after one accused the other of 
having too many items in an ex¬ 
press checkout lane. 

The fight was at the ShopRite 
in Howell. 

Authorities said a 43-year-old 
Brick woman was challenged by 
a 45-year-old Howell woman over 
the number of items she had in 
the express checkout. Their ver¬ 
bal dispute soon turned physical. 

Witnesses said the Brick woman 
also scratched and bit the leg of a 
43-year-old Freehold Township 
woman who tried to intervene. 


Zoo announces the 
birth of white rhino 

^ A SAN DIEGO — The 
San Diego Zoo Safari 
Park has a new baby — a white 
rhino conceived through artifi¬ 
cial insemination. 

The park said the female south¬ 
ern white rhino was born to an 11- 
year-old mother named Amani. 

She’s the 100th southern white 
rhino to be born at the Safari 
Park and the second conceived 
through artificial insemination. 
The first, Edward, was bom to a 
different mother in July. 

The zoo said the births are part 
of efforts to develop knowledge 
required to save a subspecies 
called the northern white rhino. 
Only two currently remain and 
both are female. 

Neighbors evacuated 
as dynamite removed 

ly U PORTSMOUTH—Po- 
1^ lice in New Hampshire 


said they evacuated a Portsmouth 
neighborhood and closed sur¬ 
rounding streets to remove dyna¬ 
mite from a house. 

The dynamite was recently 
discovered in the basement of 
the home that had belonged to 
Nancy Beck, who died Sept. 29. 
Her husband, Peter, died in 2016. 
The couple had left the contents of 
the home to the Strawbery Banke 
Museum. 

Family members said Peter 
Beck once was excavating under 
a bam when he decided to speed 
things up and use dynamite. 
Rocks rained on neighboring 
homes and the city responded 
with a cease-and-desist order. 

Free rides for kids 
on SkyStar Wheel 

^ U CINCINNATI — Cin- 
cinnati’s 150-foot-high 
SkyStar Wheel is offering free 
rides to children for the rest of 
the year. 

WLWT-TV reported children 
12 and under will be able to ride 
the wheel for free with one adult 
paid admission per gondola. Up to 
five children can ride one gondola 
at a time. The wheel has 36 heat¬ 
ed gondolas that can each accom¬ 
modate six people at a time. 

In September, the Hamilton 
County Commissioners voted for 
the current portable wheel to be 
replaced with a 200-foot-high 
permanent structure. 

From wire reports 
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UPS employees allegedly ran huge drug ring 


He’s been able to provide this service to 
drug traffickers without being detected 
both internally and externally. P 

Sgt. William Kaderly 

Tucson police 


By Arelis R. Hernandez 

The Washington Post 

TUCSON, Ariz. — A group of 
United Parcel Service employ¬ 
ees allegedly helped import and 
traffic massive amounts of drugs 
and counterfeit vaping oils from 
Mexico during the past decade, 
part of a scheme that exploited 
a vulnerability in the company’s 
distribution system, according to 
police. 

The lucrative operation at 
times involved moving thousands 
of pounds of marijuana and nar¬ 
cotics each week from narco¬ 
traffickers into the United States 
to destinations across the coun¬ 
try, using standard cardboard 
boxes that were carefully routed 
through the private carrier’s 
trucking and delivery systems, 
authorities said. The cash the op¬ 
eration generated was used to buy 
opulent homes, vacations, proper¬ 
ties and luxury vehicles, detec¬ 
tives said. 

Four UPS employees have been 
charged with drug trafficking 
in state court, and court records 
show that at least 11 people — in¬ 
cluding two UPS supervisors and 
drivers — have been arrested in 
the past two weeks on a slew of 
state charges stemming from the 
decade-long investigation by a 


task force of local, state and fed¬ 
eral law enforcement. 

Investigators from the Counter 
Narcotics Alliance said accused 
ringleader Mario Barcelo — a 20- 
year UPS employee and dispatch 
supervisor—used a simple meth¬ 
od to obscure the origin and desti¬ 
nation of drug shipments, a tactic 
they worry could be replicated by 
other UPS employees and other 
drug-trafficking organizations. 

Authorities said Barcelo, 49, 
used his position as a supervisor 
in the Tucson distribution facility 
to ensure known drug shipments 
were loaded onto the correct 
trucks and were delivered on time 
to their destinations without any 
interference or drug interdiction, 
bypassing security measures the 
employees knew well. 

Tucson-area law enforcement 
had been tracking Barcelo since 
at least 2009, but Tucson Police 
Sgt. William Kaderly said detec¬ 


tives were frustrated for years 
that the company did not work 
more “proactively” with them 
to intercept and prevent the sus¬ 
pected criminal behavior. Bar¬ 
celo was arrested on Nov. 13. 

“He’s been able to provide this 
service to drug traffickers with¬ 
out being detected both internally 
and externally by law enforce¬ 
ment for years,” Kaderly said. 
“They’ve been doing it for so long 
that they were truly comfortable 
that they were never going to get 
caught.” 

UPS said in a statement that the 
company is cooperating with law 
enforcement officials but that the 
company is “not at liberty to dis¬ 
cuss the details of the arrests as 
this is an ongoing investigation.” 

Barcelo and his alleged associ¬ 
ates expanded the operation over 
time, transitioning from deliver¬ 
ing marijuana to dealing in more 
valuable drugs and vaping pens. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,329 
-0.8 cents 


Belgium 
Change in price 


$3,600 $2,860 $3,130 

No change No change No change 


Change in price 


$3,328 $3,130* 

-2.7 cents -0.8 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,319 
-3.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,129 
No change 


^$2,629 


$2,659 
-2.0 cents 


$3,349 $3,149 

-3.0 cents -1.0 cents 


Guam $2,639** 

Change in price -2.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Nov. 30-Dec. 6 


Similar black market vaping pens 
and oils have been linked to the 
deadly outbreak of lung disease 
that has sickened nearly 2,300 
people and killed 47 nationwide. 

The drug ring operators, who 
allegedly learned how to bypass 
all security systems, were ship¬ 
ping several thousand pounds 
of drugs a week at the peak of 
operation, increasing profits the 
farther east the packages were 
delivered, Kaderly said. 

“Their sales pitch was that be¬ 
cause of who Barcelo was at UPS, 
he could make sure your package 
will make it out without anyone 
finding it,” he said. “He had face 
time with traffickers.” 

Charging documents obtained 
by The Washington Post show 
that progress in the case did not 
come until 2017 when detectives 
identified some of the UPS driv¬ 
ers who were allegedly involved 
in the scheme and got investiga¬ 
tors inside UPS’ fraud and secu¬ 
rity divisions to help. 

Undercover officers posing 
as drug traffickers contacted 
Barcelo’s associates to ship par¬ 
cels containing sham cocaine 
and cash over several months in 
2018 and 2019. Investigators also 
placed GPS trackers inside the 
boxes, documenting the pack- 


MARKET WATCH 


Nov. 27, 2019 


Dow Jones 
industrials 


Nasdaq 

composite 


42.32 

28,164.00 

57.24 

8,705.17 


Russell 

2000 


ages’ movement from the homes 
of the individuals charged in the 
conspiracy to the UPS hub and 
out for delivery. 

Along with Barcelo, UPS super¬ 
visor Gary Love, 40, and drivers 
Michael Castro, 34, and Thomas 
Mendoza, 47, face charges of 
money laundering, drug posses¬ 
sion and drug distribution. 

Seven others are facing charg¬ 
es related to the shipping of the 
drugs and operating stash houses 
for the illicit materials. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Nov. 29).$1.1294 

Dollar buys (Nov. 29).€0.8854 

British pound (Nov. 29).$1.32 

Japanese yen (Nov. 29).106.00 

South Korean won (Nov. 29).1,145.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2906 

Canada (Dollar).1.3281 

China (Yuan) 7 0352 

Denmark (Krone).6.7885 

Egypt (Pound).16.1206 

Euro.$1.1006/0.9086 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8264 

Hungary (Forint).305.44 

Israel (Shekel).3.4646 

Japan (Yen) 109 53 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3041 

Norway (Krone).9.1736 

Philippines (Peso).50.76 

Poland (Zloty) 3 93 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7501 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3659 

South Korea (Won).1,179.15 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9990 

Thailand (Baht).30.23 

Turkey (Lira).5.7675 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 



Alternatives to therapy? 


Believe it or not, Silicon Valley has developed apps for that 


By Neil Senturia 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 

A pparently, there is no problem too complex that an 
application cannot be created to solve it. 

We have finally come to that place where the last 
bastion for neurotic, depressed, confused, hopelessly 
miserable human beings, seeking to find relief, nirvana, hap¬ 
piness, the meaning of life, money, marital bliss and emotional 
stability has been reduced to a phone application. 

Along the way, a cadre of tech- 

no-psychiatric-analyst-coaching COMMENTARY 

charlatans has created venture- 
funded startups that effectively take 
Sigmund Freud and his couch from the warm, safe confines 
of a small, windowless office and replaced it with a panoply 
of pop psychology in the Apple Store, suitable for download at 
the slightest overcast from the dark clouds of life which might 
temporarily block out the sun. 

In other words, welcome to Shrink On The Phone, with a 
dollop of artificial intelligence sprinkled over it, sort of like 
psychiatric pasta in a light garlic and oil sauce. Silicon Val¬ 
ley has finally done it — on-demand therapy, complete with 
metrics and return-on-equity analysis. The age of matching 
therapists with clients, using the tools of online dating has ar¬ 
rived. Swipe left, you get a Freudian; swipe right, and you get 
a new age guru. 

Kip is a startup that says, “We took world-class providers, 
supercharged them with smart software tools and designed a 
seamless experience for both clients and providers.” The Kip 
system breaks your therapy into data and quizzes in order 
to determine exactly how your happiness and anxiety levels 
are progressing. The app encourages clients “to record their 
moods in real time, with pop-up questions throughout the day 
designed by your therapist.” The founder, Ti Zhao claims that 
this technique decreases “recency bias.” 

Another Valley startup, Refiect, calls its therapy offering 
“the gym for your soul.” Still another. Two Chairs, is a startup 


that has raised $21 million dollars. Alex Katz, the founder, 
claims, “We’re out to build a new mental health system.” 

But wait—just like late-night television, there’s more. 

Stoic, a mental health tracker app that provides “charts and 
insights.” Y Combinator has funded Stoic, as well as another 
app company. Quirk, which uses 
behavioral therapy to treat people 
with anxiety (let me tell you, 
just writing about this insanity is 
giving me anxiety and depression). 

I don’t want any adverse 
psychiatric indication 
to be left out in the 
cold, unloved, with no 
app to meet with me on 
a snowy night on a park 
bench. 

Y Combinator also funded Mind¬ 
set Health — which was founded by 
two brothers, Alex and Chris Naoumidis — whose 

previous skills in the area of the human mind resided in their 
ability to create a peer-to-peer dress-sharing app. “When that 
app failed, we were overcome with anxiety.” Sure, that seems 
rational, you lost a ton of other people’s money and now you 
are nervous that you will never work again, so you build an 
app to relieve your anxiety. The Valley is like The Twilight 
Zone. 

But wait, there’s still more. If a phone is too impersonal, 
there are life coaches. Allie Stark is a coach in the region 
and her mantra is, “There’s a beauty in existentialism. It’s 
also very paralyzing.” I wonder if Ms. Stark would say 
that to a double amputee above the knee. 

There actually is an Existential Humanistic Institute 
in San Francisco, and its leader. Dr. Kirk Schneider has 
been quoted as saying, “The goal is to move from a sense 
of abject terror and paralysis to a gradual sense of in¬ 
trigue and eventual wonder.” Better maybe to just delete 
the stock market app. 


GADGET WATCH 


Wireless earbud 
accessories 
everyone needs 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 


T rue wireless earbuds are the rage for many, but I 
often hear others who are skeptical simply from 
the fear of having them fall out. 

AirPods are the leader of the pack when it 
comes to truly wireless earbuds. An inexpensive, yet per¬ 
fect solution to keep Apple’s 
pricy earbuds (AirPods 1 
and AirPods 2) in place is 
the KeyBudz EarBuddyz 
Ultra ear hooks. 

The ear hooks also 
work with Apple 
wired EarPods and 
include multiple sizes 
for a perfect and secure fit. 

Just slide the dual durom- 
eter silicone ear hooks right 

over the earbuds and put ^ ^ jns 

them in your ear. Each 

pack includes three pairs; The KeyBudz EarBuddyz 
small, medium and large. Ultra ear hooks 




ON THE COVER: “Knives Out” photos from Lionsgate 


Once installed, with a better seal 
on the earbuds, they help 
improve noise isolation and 
overall sound performance 
by keeping additional 
unwanted noise out of your 
ears. 

The accessory also 
ensures the earbuds won’t 
twist and slide around to 
keep the sound consistent. 

For the record. I’ve tried 
dozens of true wireless 
earbud samples and have 
never had one fall out. There, 

I was jinxed, so the EarBud- The PodSkinz case 
dyz Ultra will solve that with carabiner case 

problem ahead of time. 

The EarBuddyz Ultra, $13.95 in choices of white and 
black. 

KeyBudz has another handy AirPod accessory, the 
PodSkinz case with carabi¬ 
ner. 

The skin case covers 
and protects your 
AirPods case and clips 
to a belt, backpack, or 
whatever, to ensure you 
know where they are. 

The protective case 
has a slim design with a 1.3 mm 
thickness with a hinge-less lid 
to protect both AirPods 1 and 
AirPods 2 with full light sensor 
functionality. 

The PodSkinz, $8.95 are avail¬ 
able in nine colors. 

And if that’s not enough, there are times when you are 
sound free and the AirPods need to be put down for a few 
minutes and that’s where the AirDockz comes in. 


The dock has a residue-free restickable adhesive strip 
on the bottom for securing the magnetic base to any fiat 
surface. Just place the AirPods in or out of the AirDockz 
($8.95) when needed. 

Online: earbuddyz.com 

Some of us have the original USB connection and many 
have the newer USB-C. And many of us have both. 

Whatever you have, they are used for charging and 
that’s where Moshi’s new QuikDuo Car Charger is a 
simple, yet highly useful gadget. 

It plugs into a 12V socket, known to many as a cigarette 
lighter and has both a USB-C and USB-A ports on a front¬ 
facing aluminum faceplate. 

Each port supports secure quick charging on Android 
and iPhones and Moshi’s over-charge protection with 
Smart power management circuitry provides protection. 
The QuickDuo produces 36 W of total power so the ports 
can be used simultaneously, which is a plus and worked 
perfectly in my testing. 

In addition to smartphone charging, the charger has 
other uses. It can power a dashboard camera and can 
charge a pocket digital camera, as well. 

Online: moshi.com; $29.95 



Moshi’s new QuikDuo Car Charger 




TNS 

AirDockz 
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WEEKEND: TECH 



Gadgets 
worth gifting 


Looking for tech gifts, but want^ 
to keep the price under $250? 
CNET has rounded up some ideas 



Vizio SB3621 

CNET rating: 5 stars out of 5 (Spectacular) 

The good: The Vizio SB3621 offers excellent performance for an ultra¬ 
budget sound bar with great movie sound and toe-tapping music playback. 
The sound bar offers a decent selection of inputs including Bluetooth and 
will decode both Dolby and DTS. The sound bar and wireless sub feature 
excellent build quality and a seamless setup. 

The bad: The LED display is not very helpful, and the WAV-file-only 
USB port is a little weird. 

The cost: $149.99 to $179.99 

The bottom line: The Vizio SB3621n-E8 is the best sound bar under 
$300 we’ve heard. It’s the new budget benchmark for better TV sound. 



Apple AirPods Pro 

CNET rating: 4.5 stars out of 5 (Outstanding) 

The good: The AirPods Pro have an ultracompact, lightweight, noise- 
isolating and sweatproof design that fits more ears securely and delivers 
better bass and overall sound than the original AirPods. Their active 
noise-canceling significantly reduces ambient noise and they have a trans¬ 
parency mode to let in sound. Headset performance when making calls is 
top-notch. Case supports wireless charging, and replacement ear tips are 
dirt cheap. 

The bad: The sound quality is good, but some competitors sound better. 
It’s unclear if these have better long-term battery life than the original 
AirPods. 

The cost: $249 

The bottom line: While they don’t quite take the crown for best-in-class 
sound quality, the AirPods Pro are great true wireless headphones that 
exceed the standard AirPods in nearly every way. 


Sonos One 

CNET rating: 4.5 stars out of 5 
(Outstanding) 

The good: The Sonos One inte¬ 
grates both Alexa and Google Assis¬ 
tant voice control, with better sound 
quality than any smart speaker at its 
price. It offers smart home controls 
from both systems, and its far-held 
microphone performs well. The 
Sonos One works seamlessly with 
Sonos multiroom system and can 
pair with a second One for stereo 
sound. It also supports Apple AirPlay 
2 and Spotify Connect. 

The bad: The One costs twice as 
much as an Amazon Echo. You can’t 
switch between the Assistant and 
Alexa on the hy. It doesn’t work well 
if you have an Echo within earshot. 

There’s no Bluetooth. 

The cost: $199 

The bottom line: With excellent sound and the choice of Alexa or Google 
Assistant, the Sonos One reaffirms its place as the best smart speaker for 
the money. 



Apple Watch Series 3 

CNET rating: 4 stars out of 5 (Excellent) 

The good: Cellular connection works well for phone calls, email, Siri 
and messages. Music now syncs more easily. Improvements have been 
made in fitness tracking and added watch faces. Adds barometer to GPS 
and swimproofing. Same overall size as the previous model. 

The bad: Battery life takes a mqjor hit when making calls or during 
GPS workouts. The 42mm cellular model is expensive, and that’s before 
monthly wireless service and Apple Music fees. It still requires an iPhone 
to set up and pair with. 

The cost: $189 to $215.95 

The bottom line: The Apple Watch Series 3 is the best overall smart- 
watch you can buy, but battery limitations and add-on fees keep it from 
being a must-have upgrade. 

— CNET.com 



Photos by CNET/TNS 
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By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

A na de Armas is fumbling with a 
packet of sugar and talking about 
her breakneck schedule on a 
recent afternoon in Los Angeles 
when her already enormous almond eyes 
widen even further. 

“Do I have avocado on my face?” she 
asks somewhat nervously. She doesn’t, 
but the 31-year-old Cuba-born actress has 
been feeling a little frazzled lately. It’s 
been hard to find time to eat, let alone do a 
spot check in a mirror. 

De Armas left the New Orleans set of 
Adrian Lyne’s Patricia Highsmith adapta¬ 
tion “Deep Water” the night before to 
attend the premiere of Rian Johnson’s Ag¬ 
atha Christie-inspired whodunnit “Knives 
Out.” It was a brief respite; after a few 
days of interviews, de Armas fiew back to 
continue filming. 

And it’s been that way for a few years 
now. She’s filmed not only “Knives Out,” 
but the next James Bond, “No Time to 
Die,” the Marilyn Monroe movie “Blonde” 
(she plays none other than the former 
Norma Jeane) and a film about the late 
United Nations diplomat Sergio Vieira de 
Mello. 

In fact, she was looking forward to a 
little bit of a break when “Knives Out” 
came her way at the tail end of the gruel¬ 
ing three-month shoot for “Sergio” in 
Thailand. And the description she got 
wasn’t exactly an enticing one. 

“I get this email saying, ‘Nurse in a 
house and she’s Latina and she’s pretty 
and this is the scene,”’ she recalled. 

“And I was like, ‘Are you kidding me? I 
don’t know what this is about.’ That little 
description doesn’t say anything to me; it 
doesn’t speak to me.” 

De Armas knew that Johnson had writ¬ 
ten and would direct the film and that a 
big star, Daniel Craig, was attached. She’s 
also protective of her career and needed 
to know more before she would even agree 
to audition. Although she speaks natu¬ 
rally with an accent, she’s worked hard to 
prove herself capable of playing charac¬ 
ters outside of her ethnicity and pushes 
her team to send her out on auditions for 
everything. 

This innate determination and unwill¬ 
ingness to settle has gotten her where she 
is, on the brink of full-fiedged stardom. 
After attending theater school in Havana, 
she moved to Madrid with $300 saved up 
to try a bigger pond. It was an amount that 
she assumed would help her survive for 
a few months (it would have in Cuba), but 
she quickly discovered otherwise. Still, de 
Armas found a way and started landing 
roles in television and film. After 8 years 
there, she was ready to move on and try 
Hollywood even though she knew very 
little English. 

One thing she had going for her was 
that she had an agent and manager, 
thanks to her “Hands of Stone” co-star 
Edgar Ramirez, who had introduced her 
to his team. When she arrived in Los 
Angeles, where she and a friend rented a 
single room and shared a bed, de Armas 
enrolled in English classes but also told 
her agents that she didn’t want to wait. 

She wanted to start auditioning. 

“I was clear that the reason I was here 
was not to get a degree in English,” she 
said. “I forced them to send me out to 
auditions and meetings, even though I 
couldn’t understand half of it.” 

Her big break came in true Hollywood 
fashion. Standing at the valet outside the 
CAA agency, producer Colleen Camp spot¬ 
ted her and started taking pictures and 
screaming about how she had to meet Eli 
Roth immediately. They were casting for 
the thriller “Knock Knock” with Keanu 
Reeves, but de Armas was literally on her 
way to the airport. She managed to meet 




Lionsgate/AP 


Ana de Armas stars with Daniel Craig, right, in “Knives Out” and has a mysterious role 
in the upcoming James Bond film “No Time to Die,” also with Craig. 


Roth, suitcases in hand, and make the 
flight. They closed the deal the next day. 

“My agent was like, ‘I need to take you 
out to lunch more often,’ ” de Armas said, 
laughing. Still a little shaky with English, 
she got through the shoot by pronouncing 
her lines phonetically. 

“Knock Knock” opened the doors for 
other opportunities. She landed a role in 
Todd Phillips’ “War Dogs” and then in 
“Blade Runner 2049” as Ryan Gosling’s 
hologram girlfriend. It’s also why Andrew 
Dominik thought of her to play Marilyn 
Monroe. 

De Armas knows she’s demanding with 


her team. She had to fight for access to the 
closely guarded “Knives Out” script, but 
after she read it she realized she had to 
do it. She fiew from Thailand to Boston to 
audition for Johnson, who had cast a wide 
net for the role of Marta (one of the only 
non-movie stars in the film that includes 
Craig, Chris Evans, Don Johnson, Jamie 
Lee Curtis and Christopher Plummer). 

“The first thing I did was Google Ana, 
and of course all these crazy glamorous 
shots of her come up and it looked like the 
exact opposite of what I imagined for the 
character. But then I met her and knew 
that she was right,” Johnson said. “She’s 


Invision/AP 

got those Audrey Hepburn eyes, and 
you’re instantly on her side when you see 
them through the camera.” 

De Armas fiew back to Los Angeles, 
picked up her dog and some winter 
clothes, and within five days was in New 
England filming “Knives Out” and feel¬ 
ing a little intimidated alongside all the 
megastars. 

In her first scene as an immigrant nurse 
called in for questioning about the myste¬ 
rious death of the wealthy patriarch she 
cared for, she realized she was shaking. 
Curtis, who has since become a friend and 
mentor to de Armas, came up to her in be¬ 
tween takes and took her by the shoulders. 

“She came this close to my face and she 
said, ‘You have the most expressive eyes 
I’ve ever seen. You’re going to be OK,”’ de 
Armas said. “She gave me that little push 
that I needed to chill.” 

De Armas didn’t know it at the time, 
but she also would be forming a connec¬ 
tion with Craig that would carry over into 
a m^or franchise: James Bond. But once 
again, de Armas wasn’t just going to say 
yes because it was Bond. She needed to 
know about her character. 

“Fleabag’s” Phoebe Waller-Bridge 
wrote her scenes, and de Armas was 
heartened to discover that Paloma wasn’t 
the stereotypically “perfect” Bond girl but 
“messy and kind of crazy.” 

“I thought, ‘That Bond woman, I can 
be,”’ she said. 

De Armas doesn’t have a specific plan 
for her future in movies, but she likes a 
challenge (she studied and worked with 
a dialect coach for a year to prepare for 
“Blonde”) and loves working with inter¬ 
esting directors, like Johnson, Dominik 
and Bond-helmer Cary Fukunaga. As for 
whether or not some downtime is on the 
agenda, she just laughs. 

“2020 is the year for my break,” she said. 
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^Knives Out’: A murder most foul 



Star-studded 
cast revives 
the classic 
‘whodunnit’ 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

I t’s hard to imagine hav¬ 
ing more fun at the movies 
than with Rian Johnson’s 
delectable murder mystery 
“Knives Out,” a sparklingly 
wordy delight of fascinating 
faces, cozy sweaters, fireplaces 
and a delectably depraved 
wealthy family fighting over the 
massive estate of their dearly 
departed patriarch. But within 
the tightly crafted and finely 
embossed package, Johnson has 
smuggled a deceptively radical 
and empathetic message of ac¬ 
ceptance, tolerance and wealth 
redistribution. It’s “Murder, She 
Wrote” with a side of political 
activism, two great tastes that 
taste great together. 

We meet the Thrombey clan 
upon the unlikely demise of their 
patriarch, Harlan (Christopher 
Plummer), a wildly successful 
mystery novelist who has built 
a publishing empire off which 
his good-for-nothing children 


leech. By all appearances, it 
seems Harlan has killed himself, 
with a knife, in his study. Yet, an 
inquisitive detective (Lakeith 
Stanfield), his hapless partner 
(Noah Segan) and a mysteri¬ 
ous private investigator (Daniel 
Craig) just have a few questions 
for the family, several of whom 
were financially cut off by Har¬ 
lan on the night of his birthday 
party and death. It doesn’t take 
a rocket scientist to put two and 
two together, but it will take a 
keen mind to deduce the differ¬ 


ent probabilities each family 
member presents. 

Benoit Blanc (Craig), the flam¬ 
boyant, honey-accented Southern 
investigator, soon latches on to 
Marta (Ana de Armas), the good- 
natured nurse and daughter of 
an undocumented mother, who 
became Harlan’s closest friend 
and confidant in his final years. 
Blanc trusts in Marta’s “kind 
heart,” as well as her extreme 
physical reaction to telling any 
lie (she upchucks). In a clan of 
smarmy charmers with varying 


motivations, Marta becomes our 
North Star, our moral compass. 
But she also knows far more than 
she wants to let on. 

Johnson’s screenplay is like 
origami art, folded up upon itself 
in what seems a nearly impos¬ 
sible situation: Harlan’s body in 
his study, no discernible mo¬ 
tive for suicide, a house full of 
grifters posing as loved ones and 
the sweet Marta. How does this 
equation work out? Along the 
way, Johnson unfolds parts of the 
mystery, revealing the workings 


before completely rearranging 
everything, transforming it into 
a completely different beast, 
working the details and corners 
just so, lining it all up perfectly. 

But at the heart of “Knives 
Out” is a message about the cor¬ 
rosive, corrupting nature of in¬ 
herited wealth and what it means 
to be deserving of the riches a 
single person accumulates over 
a lifetime or more. What renders 
someone more deserving, their 
bloodline or the way they treat 
others? What would the world be 
like if the daughters of immi¬ 
grants, if women of color held 
economic power? It’s a cunning, 
stunning little moral Johnson 
tucks away in his star-studded 
mystery movie, one that makes it 
that much more interesting and 
worth watching. 

That’s not to say the other 
elements pale in comparison. 
Nothing could be more visu¬ 
ally potent than Chris Evans in 
a soft sweater, drinking an Old 
Fashioned in a cozy tavern. Add 
to that Michael Shannon hurling 
insults, Toni Collette’s pitch per¬ 
fect vocal fry, Jamie Lee Curtis 
sternly smoking cigarettes and 
Don Johnson casually dropping 
offensive dad jokes, and it’s an 
embarrassment of riches. It’s the 
class warfare picture by way of 
Agatha Christie that we never 
knew we needed, but we do, now 
more than ever. 

Rated PG-13 for thematic elements 
including brief violence, some strong 
language, sexual references and drug 
material. Running time: 130 minutes. 


Accidental outlaws take audience for a ride in ‘Queen & Slim’ 



By Ann Hornaday 

The Washington Post 

ueen & Slim” is a movie 
we’ve seen before, whether 
in the form of “Bonnie and 
Clyde” or “Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid.” 
Two attractive outlaws on the lam, run¬ 
ning from the clutches of the law, their 
banter, adventures and funny or violent or 
romantic encounters punctuating an epic 
and ultimately fatalistic journey. 

“Thelma & Louise” is part of that tradi¬ 
tion and, much as sexism motivated and 
contextualized the events of that outlaw 
picaresque, racism provides the crucial 
frame for “Queen & Slim.” 

The movie begins with a young couple 
in a diner, in the middle of an awkward 
first date: When the young man (Daniel 
Kaluuya) asks his female companion, 
an attorney played by newcomer Jodie 
Turner-Smith, why she Anally responded 
to him online, she explains that one of her 
clients was just scheduled for execution 
and she was seeking a distraction. “So you 
turned to Tinder,” he says joshingly. 

The characters are unnamed through¬ 
out most of the movie, but when a piv¬ 
otal confrontation on their way home 
sends them on a desperate escape from 
Cleveland through the American South 
and Anally to Florida, their identities go 
through all manner of changes. 

Written by Lena Waithe from a story 
she created with James Frey, “Queen & 
Slim” engages the familiar conventions 
of its genre, sending its heroes through a 
landscape that’s not just geographical but 


social and psychic: As their actions take 
on the contours of myth, they become 
avatars of resistance to police violence, 
racism and a criminal justice system that 
functions as slavery by another name. But 
they’re also typical young adults looking 
for love, sorting out how their own pasts 
and present-day values inform and inter¬ 
sect with their most intimate desires. 

Waithe does a skillful job of weaving all 
of these sometimes contradictory themes 
through “Queen & Slim,” which features 
touches of knowing humor, especially in 
the back-and-forth between the odd couple 
at its center. He’s a devout Christian while 
she’s a nonbeliever; he’s fundamentally 
optimistic and gentle, while she’s sharper- 
edged and more cynical. 

Audiences expecting some kind of 
crime spree or thrill-packed joyride from 
“Queen & Slim” will be disappointed. 
Although a shocking death sets them on 
their way, and there are more as the story 
unfolds, violence is never played for glib 
laughs or action-flick whammies. The 
moral valence of their actions weighs 
heavily on the characters, who don’t look 
deflant or self-consciously cool throughout 
the proceedings so much as aggrieved and 
deeply ambivalent. 

“Queen & Slim” is a good-looking, 
highly watchable film: First-time feature 
director Melina Matsoukas — best known 
for her work on “Insecure” and Beyonce’s 
“Formation” video — has enlisted a terrif¬ 
ic supporting cast to play the people who 
help, hinder and comment on the couple’s 
escape, including Bokeem Woodbine, 
Indya Moore, Chloe Sevigny and Flea, 
and she makes the most of her southern 


locations, especially the languid environs 
of Savannah, Ga.; and Florida. 

Although Waithe is careful to stage 
“Queen & Slim’s” inciting incident — and 
provide circumstantial information later 
— to justify not just her protagonists’ ac¬ 
tions but their growing status as heroes, 
she doesn’t leave it there. Not everyone 
approves of them, not everyone demonizes 
them, and those judgments don’t neces¬ 
sarily break down along racial lines. At 
its best, “Queen & Slim” isn’t just a crime 
drama but a nuanced portrayal of fam¬ 
ily, legacy and self-preservation — how 
they’re distorted by trauma and history, 
and how they thrive despite the near-con¬ 
stant threat of annihilation. 


The myriad impulses coursing through 
the film come together in a gorgeous scene 
in which Kaluuya and Turner-Smith go on 
what turns out to be their second date, at a 
warmly enveloping juke joint somewhere 
between New Orleans and Savannah. To 
the people dancing to the sinuous blues 
music that Little Freddie King plays from 
the stage — their bodies Aimed with rich 
sensuality by Matsoukas — the lissome 
girl and watchful young man are folk he¬ 
roes. But when they come together, at first 
reluctantly and then tenderly, they are 
simply themselves. And Anally being seen. 

Rated R for violence, some strong sexuality, nu¬ 
dity, pervasive crude language and brief drug use. 
Running time: 132 minutes. 
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Venice under water 


Italy's famous canal city experiences 
worst flooding in 50 years 



Luca Bruno/AP 


A paper boat floats Nov. 15 in a flooded St. Mark’s Square in Venice. Exceptionally high tidal waters, 
peaking at 5 feet above sea level, plagued Venice for the second time in two weeks, prompting the 
mayor to close the iconic St. Mark’s Square and call for donations to repair the Italian lagoon city. 


By Drew Jones 
Special to The Washington Post 

V enice has experienced 
some of the worst flood¬ 
ing in its history this 
month, with flood levels 
of over 6 feet recently submerg¬ 
ing the city’s most revered and 
trafficked historical sites. 

High tides have washed over 
85% of the one of the most popu¬ 
lar tourist destinations in the 
world, causing hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of euros’ worth of damage, 
with shops, buildings and hun¬ 
dreds of pieces of infrastructure 
being flooded. The mayor has 
called the acqua alta — or high 
water — a “blow to the heart of 
the city.” It was bad enough to 
prompt a state of emergency to 
be declared. 

It has been more than 50 years 
since Venice has seen flooding 
this severe. The flood of 1966 
saw a deluge raise the canals to a 
height of 6 feet 4 inches, leaving 
thousands without homes and 
causing extensive damage to 
some of the city’s most precious 
art. 

Italian leaders blamed the 
effects of climate change on the 
rising ocean waters and swollen 
rivers that lead into the city, with 
the mayor saying on Twitter that 
the city is “on its knees.” 

Some of the famous landmarks 
and tourist hotspots that have 
been affected by the high tides 
during the flooding include: 

St. Mark’s Square 

Known as Piazza San Marco 
in Italian, St. Mark’s Square is 
a prime attraction. Millions of 
tourists from all over the world 
come to stand and take selfles in 
the plaza that’s rumored to have 
been called by Napoleon “the 
drawing room of Europe.” 

The only way to reach the 
square is by water transport, 
making it the busiest spot in 
town for gondola rides. Water 
levels have turned the square 
into a glorifled pool, and indeed, 
one man was seen swimming 
near St. Mark’s Basilica. 


St. Mark’s Basilica 

St. Mark’s Basilica, completed 
in the 11th century, is Venice’s 
most popular site, drawing 
tourists to its Italo-Byzantine 
architecture and connection to 
the Catholic Church. The crypt 
beneath the church has been 
inundated with water for only the 
second time in its history. Many 
fear that the internal flooding 
and damage to some of the ex¬ 
ternal windows isn’t the worst of 
it. The structure has long caused 


worry over flood damage to the 
columns that support the histori¬ 
cal church. 

‘Shipwrecked girl’ 
mural by Banksy 

The guerrilla artist Banksy 
painted the image of a young 
refugee holding up a pink flare 
in May as a response to “Barca 
Nostra,” a recovered shipwreck 
dedicated to the hundreds of 
migrants who died crossing the 
Mediterranean Sea in 2015. The 


artwork overlooks the Rio di Ca 
Foscari canal, one of the highly 
trafficked spots along the Grand 
Canal in the heart of the city, 
which suffered the bulk of the 
flooding. 

Gritti Palace 

Along the Grand Canal, Gritti 
Palace is famous for playing 
host to royal visitors to Venice, 
politicians and other celebrities. 
Once a private residence, it has 
now been converted into a luxury 
hotel. Flooding led to an evacua¬ 


tion of guests there. Many of the 
decorative rugs and chairs had to 
be stacked in piles to escape the 
reach of the exceptionally high 
water. 

Libreria Acqua Alta 

Years of constant flooding 
inspired Libreria Acqua Alta, or 
High Water Bookshop, to store 
its vast collection in bathtubs, 
waterproof bins and, notably, 
a full-size gondola. But even 
this bookstore built with flood 
potential in mind couldn’t have 
predicted the recent events. 
Hundreds of books were lost in 
the shop hailed by tourists as 
one of the most beautiful in the 
world, causing much dismay in 
the community. 

“We expect high water, but 
not this high,” one of the owners 
said. 

Grand Canal 

A mqjor water-traffic corridor, 
the Grand Canal is one of the 
more recognizable landmarks, 
winding its way past Doge’s Pal¬ 
ace, the Royal Gardens and the 
Rialto Bridge. The combination 
of a full moon and strong, so- 
called sirocco winds have pushed 
seawater higher in the city’s 
canals, trapping it as the tides 
continue to rise. Ferryboats and 
gondolas have been overturned 
as many of the new flood barriers 
designed to protect the ever- 
sinking city have been overrun. 

Doge’s Palace 

This historical museum offers 
visitors history and insight into 
“the city of the lagoon,” along 
with some of Venice’s most daz¬ 
zling design and architecture. 

Its central geography makes it 
one of the must-see attractions 
for thousands of tourists who 
make the trip every year. Videos 
on social media showed deep 
water flowing near one of the 
city’s main thoroughfares, and 
next to the palace, large waves 
surged over the stone sidewalks 
hammering boats that had been 
moored outside. 



Emiliano Crespi, ANSA/AP 
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Water fills the interior of the renowned Venetian bookstore “Acqua 
AHa” (High Water) Nov. 15. 


A woman sits in a chair Nov. 13 Banksy’s migrant child mural, shown Nov. 15, is partly submerged, 
in a fiooded St. Mark’s Square. 
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Above, Christopher Stone works on a custom-made glass ornament. Right, he molds a glass object as 
he demonstrates for a tour group how to shape glass. 


Touch of glass 


Visitors can create custom 
ornaments at Langham Glass 


By Christopher Dennis 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re in England and 
looking to get someone a 
present that’s memorable, 
unique and includes a little 
bit of you, head to Langham 
Glass in Fakenham. 

Located about 36 miles 
northeast of RAF Lakenheath, 
Langham Glass doesn’t just sell 
glass items; it creates them, holds 
demonstrations on glass making 
and invites you to get involved 
and make a custom glass item 
yourself. 

The family-run business has 
been around since 1979 and the 
three glass-makers I interacted 
with when I visited have been 
making glass objects for a com¬ 
bined total of 72 years. 

I’d come to Langham Glass 
on a mission to buy a present for 
my family back in the U.S. After 
watching an hourlong demon¬ 
stration on glass blowing and 
chatting with others seraching 
for unique glass objects, I de¬ 
cided what my family back home 
needs is a red tree ornament 


with white and blue flakes. 

The Langham Glass folk made 
it right there in front of me, even 
letting me blow into the glass 
while it was being shaped. The 
only thing that could have made 
the experience better would have 
been making the ornament from 
start to flnish myself, but then it 
probably would’ve looked like a 
red blob with different colored 
mistakes, not the beautiful object 
that will be gracing the Christ¬ 
mas tree back home this year. 
The unique gift with a little bit of 
me incorporated into it cost just 
13.50 pounds. 

Before choosing the ornament, 
I watched two artisans create a 
little dog, a bowl and the base of 
a table lamp during an hourlong 
demonstration of the craft of 
glass blowing and sculpting. As 
they worked, they explained how 
they manipulate the hot glass, 
what they’re looking for in it, 
what law of physics is respon¬ 
sible for glass breaking, how 
they use molds to create bigger 
pieces, and more. 

The demonstrations are so fas¬ 
cinating that some people stick 



The glass crafters create these 
hand- and footprints by making 
a mold of the hands and feet 
of customers' children and 
then casting them in glass for a 
unique gift. 

around to watch multiple shows 
in a single afternoon, said Man¬ 
aging Director Jonathan Miller. 
They can do that because tickets 
for the demonstrations are valid 
the entire day. 

Besides my ornament, another 
gift item that caught my eye was 
the glass version of the hand- or 
footprint of a young child. Those 
cost 30 pounds. The child has to 
be yours (or a close relative or 
friend’s), so to avoid angering a 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Greenway Lane, 
Fakenham, Norfolk 

TIMES 

Shop hours are 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Monday through Sun¬ 
day, except from April 8 to 
Oct. 27, when they stay open 
until 5 p.m. 

Glassmaking demonstrations 
last about an hour and are 
held Monday to Friday from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

COSTS 

For the demonstrations: 


Adults (16-59): 6.50 pounds 
Seniors (60 -f): 5.95 pounds 
Children (5-15): 5.95 pounds 
Under 5 is free 

Family ticket for 4 (2 adults, 2 
children), 23 pounds 

FOOD 

Available for purchase at the 
cafe 

INFORMATION 

Email: enquiries@langham- 
glass.co.uk 

Telephone: 01328 863500 
Website: langhamglass.co.uk 
— Christopher Dennis 




Linda Grange, left, blows down a blowtube while Carl Fait spins the 
glass tree ornament she’s making to help it keep its round shape. 



John Wainwright displays a finished glass bowl to a tour group during 
a demonstration of the art of glass blowing and sculpting. 


few complete strangers, I didn’t 
get one of these. 

If you do decide to make or 
get something, be aware that the 
glass has to cool for a day, but 


you can pick it up the next day or 
have Langham Glass ship it to a 
UK. address for 4.95 pounds. 


dennis.christopher@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chrisbdennis 
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Danube's big 3: Vienna, Bratislava, Budapest 



Cameron Hewitt 


Budapest's best attraction: steamy Szechenyi Thermal Bath in City Park. 


S trung along the Danube River, 

three captivating cities — Vienna, 
Bratislava and Budapest — make 
up a triangle of enjoyable urban¬ 
ity at the heart of central Europe. Each of 
these capitals shares a common Habsburg 
history, and thanks to their proximity 
— only one or two hours apart by train 
— combining all three into one trip is a 
breeze. 

Vienna ranks at the top of my list of 
elegant European cities. Once the capital 
of the mighty Habsburg empire, it has a 
rich culture you can almost inhale — and 
an easy livability that I admire. 

From a sightseeing point of view, Vi¬ 
enna is the sum of its illustrious past, with 
a dizzying number of sights and museums 
to explore. But the overall vibe of the 
city itself is just as enjoyable. Having lost 
World War I and her political power, Vi¬ 
enna has kicked back, becoming an expert 
in good living. 

Vienna has a long history as Europe’s 
music capital, and classical music per¬ 
formances are everywhere, from public 
parks to the Vienna State Opera — which 
belts out 350 glittering shows a year. 
Gilded high culture can be surprisingly 
affordable here — an opera standing-room 
ticket is about the same price as a cinema 
ticket. 

Whether you’re enjoying Strauss in a 
park or lingering in a genteel cafe, Vienna 
is a class act. For a literal taste of old 
Vienna, step into one of its cafes to relax 
with a cup of coffee, a thick slice of cake 
and a newspaper. With crystal chandeliers 
and worn red-velvet chairs, these estab¬ 
lishments have the charm of times past. 

Less than an hour’s train or boat ride 
away from Vienna, Bratislava, the Slovak 
capital, is a convenient “on the way” des¬ 
tination between Budapest and Vienna. Its 
compact old town is lined with venerable 
cafes. Renaissance arcades and fun-to- 
browse boutiques. 

A few hours are plenty to get the gist 
of the city. Though lacking blockbuster 


sights, Bratislava is an unexpected charm¬ 
er and perfect for strolling. Head straight 
to the old town and wander its mostly traf¬ 
fic-free streets. The petite main square 
features a historic fountain, built to 
celebrate the 1563 coronation of Maximil- 
lian II — the first 
Habsburg emperor 
to also be crowned 
“King of Hungary.” 
Back then, Slovakia 
was part of Hunga¬ 
ry, which was ruled 
from Austria. (Got 
that?) 

Finish your 
stroll with a hike 
up to Bratislava 
Castle, the city’s 
most prominent landmark. Originally a 
military fortress, in the 18th century it 
was transformed into a royal residence for 
Habsburg Empress Maria Theresa. While 
the castle now houses exhibits, the main 
reason to head up the hill is for the views 
over the city and the Danube. 

Bratislava’s energy is inspiring, but the 
true powerhouse of this region is Hunga¬ 
ry’s capital, Budapest. It can be chal¬ 
lenging and complicated, but Budapest is 
worth it: It’s an enjoyably cosmopolitan 
place of unexpected elegance. 

Straddling the Danube River, it’s 
technically two towns in one, with mighty 
bridges linking historic Buda and modern 
Pest. Hilly Buda is dominated by Castle 
Hill. The royal palace marks the place 
where one of Europe’s mightiest castles 
once stood. Since the 14th century, Hun¬ 
gary has been ruled from this spot. 

Because of its heritage, Budapest feels 
more grandiose than you’d expect for the 
capital of a relatively small country. The 
city boomed in the late 19 th century, after 
the Habsburg rulers made it co-capital 
— with Vienna — of their vast Austro- 
Hungarian empire. That boom peaked 
with a fiurry of construction in antici¬ 
pation of a citywide party in 1896, the 


thousandth anniversary of the arrival of 
the Magyars (Hungary’s original ethnic 
group). Budapest’s long-standing rivalry 
with Vienna spurred its planners to build 
bigger and better. Many of the city’s finest 
landmarks date from this era, including 
the neo-Gothic Hungarian Parliament, 
the opulent State Opera House and the 
voluminous Central Market Hall. 

Budapest’s residents, like their Vien¬ 
nese neighbors, have retained a keen 
knack for living well. Spend an hour or 
two (or the whole day) splashing and 
soaking in one of the city’s many thermal 
baths. Though public baths can sound in¬ 
timidating, they’re a delight — and are my 
personal favorite among all of Budapest’s 
inviting experiences. 

The city’s cafe culture has made a 


strong comeback (the communists had 
closed down the cafes, fearing a dissident 
breeding ground). The old coffee shops 
are being restored, rivaling those in 
Vienna and dripping with Habsburgian 
nostalgia. Whiling away the afternoon at a 
genteel coffeehouse while nursing a drink 
or savoring a delicate dessert is a favorite 
pastime. 

For panoramic views from the remain¬ 
ing castle ramparts, ride the cute fu¬ 
nicular up to Castle Hill. Or cap a day of 
sightseeing with an evening cruise on the 
blue Danube — the chain that links the 
three capitals of Vienna, Bratislava and 
Budapest. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Shopping for good 
causes in Luxembourg 

For Christmas shopping that 
makes someone happy and does 
good too, see whose gift wishes 
can be fulfilled from the offer¬ 
ings at Luxembourg’s Bazar 
International, a holiday staple for 
nearly six decades in the small 
but affluent nation that many 
expatriates call home. 

On Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, the 
city’s Luxexpo exhibition space 
will be filled with more than 
70 stands staffed by volunteers 
from nearly as many homelands, 
where handicrafts and souvenirs 
typical to countries great and 
small, including their food and 
drink, are sold. Countries rep¬ 
resented include Korea, Mexico, 
Mongolia, Pakistan, Philippines 
and Rwanda. Proceeds help to 
finance social and humanitar¬ 
ian projects as selected by the 
bazaar’s steering committee. In 
2018, 600,000 euros were do¬ 
nated to 70 charities worldwide. 

The bazaar takes place in H2 
and H3 of Luxexpo The Box and 
is open 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Saturday 
and 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sunday. Entry 
is free. Online: bazar-interna- 
tional.lu 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




Ball Night in Wiesbaden 

Another upcoming event that’s 
fun for a charitable cause takes 
place throughout Wiesbaden’s 
stately Kurhaus. 

On Dec. 7, the annual AIDS 
Help Ball Night will host some 
2,000 guests dressed in their 
finest for a night of concerts, 
cabaret, culture and dancing. 

In eight elegant halls and across 
four stages, an eclectic program 
of entertainment will play out, 
from D J music to different bands 
playing funk and soul, hard rock 
and reggae, to costumed stilt 


walkers. The evening’s highlight 
is a performance by American 
rapper and beatboxer Turbo 
B, formerly the front man of 
the music group Snap! Another 
attraction of the evening is the 
raffle held at midnight. 

The party gets started at 
7:30 p.m. and runs late into the 
night. All-access tickets go for 
37.86 euros apiece when ordered 
online; alternately, they can be 
purchased at the city’s Tourist 
Info point at the market square. 
Online: tinyurl.com/t2vbb8q 

Krakow tradition gains 
UNESCO status 

In 2018, a Christmas tradi¬ 
tion linked to the Polish city of 
Krakow joined UNESCO’s List of 
the Intangible Cultural Heritage 
of Humanity. Since the 19 th 
century, city residents have been 
building a type of fanciful nativ¬ 
ity scene known as a szopka. 
These creations typically depict 
not only the scene of Christ’s 
birth but historical and contem¬ 
porary events relating to Kra¬ 
kow, along with its most famous 
architectural landmarks. The 
figures residing within are often 
mobile and controlled by various 


mechanisms. Clever illumination 
sets them off to additional effect. 

On the first Thursday of 
December each year, szopka 
makers put their latest works up 
for expert evaluation in hopes of 
being named best in the competi¬ 
tion. Visitors to the city on Dec. 5 
can take in the sight of this year’s 
entries by the Adam Mickiewicz 
monument on the main square 
starting at 10 a.m. Those who 
can’t be there on the day itself 
can call in at the city’s Historical 
Museum, where several of them 
will remain on display through 
late February. Online: tinyurl. 
com/u3sntw5 

St. Nicholas feted 
throughout Europe 

On Dec. 6, countless cities and 
towns throughout Europe will 
engage in celebrations recalling 
the life and legends surround¬ 
ing St. Nicholas. The man who 
became the Bishop of Myra was 
born in the third century on ter¬ 
ritory that was Greek at the time 
but now part of Turkey. Raised 
as a devout Christian by wealthy 
parents, Nicholas was orphaned 
at an early age and used his sub¬ 
stantial inheritance to help the 


sick and needy. His date of death 
is commonly held to be Decem¬ 
ber 6 of the year 343. St. Nicholas 
is the patron saint of children 
and sailors, as well as numerous 
cities and countries. 

Some of the most colorful cele¬ 
brations in honor of this day take 
place in Nancy, the capital of 
France’s Lorraine region. On the 
first weekend in December each 
year, the public enjoys two days 
of processions, shows, music and 
tasty treats. Each year, the city 
invites a country to join in the 
festivities: In 2020, Luxembourg 
is the invited guest. 

Things for younger folks to do 
in Nancy include checking out 
the funfair rides, taking a turn 
on the ice rink or visiting Pere 
Fouettard, the evil counterpart 
to St. Nicholas, in his grotto. All 
ages will enjoy the sound and 
light show retelling the legend of 
how St. Nicholas rescued three 
children from the evil butcher. 
The highlight of festivities, the 
Grand Parade of St. Nicholas, 
takes place at 6 p.m. Dec. 7. 
Marching bands, giant puppets, 
fanciful fioats and the doling out 
of candy are sure to make the 
evening one to remember. 

Online: saint-nicolas.nancy.fr 
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Hazel Maher 

Filipino lechon belly, a crispy pork dish stuffed with lemongrass, 
garlic and onions, is a favorite among Filipinos living in Bahrain. 


Taste of the Philippines 



Photos by Joshua Karsten 

Stars and Stripes 

Above, Filipino spaghetti, served 
with a sweetened sauce and hot 
dogs, is a quick and delicious 
lunch. Below, pork kare kare, a 
stew made with a thick savory 
peanut sauce, is a hearty dish 
typically eaten with rice. 



Bahay Kubo delivers with authentic cuisine 


By Joshua Karsten 
Stars and Stripes 

W hether you’re a 

Filipino-American 
servicemember or 
a sailor who fell in 
love with chicken adobo during a 
port visit to Manila, Bahrain has 
plenty of places to satisfy your 
pinoy food craving. 

Manama is home to more than 
40,000 Filipino nationals, and 
dozens of eateries across the 
island, ranging from bakeries to 
fast food joints like Jollibee, cater 
to their cravings for food from 
home. But for those looking for 
more than a Yumburger, Navy 
spouse and Pinoy food enthusi¬ 
ast Hazel Maher suggests a trip 
to Bahay Kubo in the middle of 
Manama. 

Filipino specialties like lechon 
— a roasted pork dish — and 
chicken laing, made with taro 
leaves, seasoning and coconut 
milk, “are best at Bahay Kubo,” 
said Maher, herself a Filipina 
expat. 

But first, you have to find the 
restaurant, which is tucked away 
on a side street in the middle of 
Manama. After my GPS eventu¬ 
ally got me there, the friendly 
staff and, above all, the food did 
not disappoint. 

The crispy pata, a deep-fried 
pork knuckle dish that feeds four 
people, was heart-stoppingly de¬ 
licious. Another pork dish I tried 
— kare kare, a thick savory stew 
made with peanut sauce — was 
equally good. 

Any of Bahay Kubo’s pork 
dishes can be prepared with 
chicken, beef or seafood for those 
who don’t eat pork or just want to 
try something else. 

To wash down my meal, I tried 
gulaman at sago, a carbonated 



AFTER 

HOURS 


BAHRAIN 


beverage served with brown 
sugar, grass jelly and tapioca 
balls. It was quite refreshing, 
but if you’re not a fan of gooey 
balls floating in your drink, fresh 
juices are also available. 

For dessert, try the halo halo, a 
concoction of crushed ice mixed 
with sweetened condensed milk, 
beans (yes, beans), and a variety 
of other ingredients like fruit, 
coconut strips, jellies and ice 
cream. I wasn’t sure what to 
make of it, but Filipinos love it. 

I couldn’t leave without order¬ 
ing some sweet hot dog spaghetti, 
as my daughter calls Filipino 
spaghetti. This dish holds a 
special place as a comfort food 
in many hearts and stomachs. 

Its origins stem from a period 
of American occupation in the 
Philippines when Filipinos were 
introduced to spaghetti bolog- 
nese. A shortage of tomato sup¬ 
plies forced locals to improvise 
with sweet banana ketchup, and, 
lo, Filipino spaghetti was born. 
My daughter loves it. 

The extensive menu at Bahay 
Kubo includes other favorites 
that you may have heard of such 
as adobo, afritada, menudo and 
pancit. Everything on the menu 
is available for home delivery or 
can be cooked in bulk for large 
groups if you call ahead. 

“We may not be home, but we 
can still And the same comfort 
here in Bahrain,” Maher said. 

karsten.joshua@stripes.com 
Twitter: @]oshua_karsten 



Joshua KARSTEN/Stars and Stripes 


The Bahay Kubo restaurant in 
Manama, Bahrain, will deliver 
its authentic Filipino cuisine and 
offers catering for large groups. 


BAHAY KUBO 

Location: Road 723, Build¬ 
ing 822, Manama, Bahrain 
From the base, take Awal 
Ave west to Shaikh Isa Ave 
(cutting through shawarma 
alley or Hassan Bin Thabit 
Ave). Head north past the 
Zubara Ave. intersection, 
and Bahay Kubo is on the 
right across from Indian 
Club. 

Hours: Daily, 10:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 

Prices: Appetizers and des¬ 
serts, 2-3 BD. Main courses, 
3-8 BD. 

Information: Tel: 1723 
1996; Website: bahaykubo- 
bahrain.com 

— Joshua Karsten 


Relive Thanksgiving 
for days with these 
clever leftovers ideas 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

Thanksgiving leftovers can 
be either a blessing or a curse, 
depending on your perspec¬ 
tive. The good: There’s a whole 
lot of food that you’ve already 
cooked. The bad: You don’t 
feel like taking the trouble to 
reinvent the extras before you 
get tired of them. 

To help you take advantage 
of the bounty. I’ve collected 
a host of ideas to use some of 
the more common parts of the 
holiday meal. They cover a 
wide spectrum in terms of how 
much work you have to put into 
using them, so you can find 
the right fit for your favorite 
leftovers. 

Turkey 

I know, this is the leftover 
content you’re really here for. 
Of all the also-rans, the turkey 
is probably the most maligned, 
neglected and yet versatile. If 
your biggest concern is dry 
meat and how you can reuse 
it with the least amount of 
trouble, here’s a tip I uncovered 
in our archives from former 
Washington Post staffer Renee 
Schettler: “Simply fry it in 
copious amounts of butter.” 

Of course, one of the most 
reliable standbys is the turkey 
sandwich. Renee’s package 
from 2002 also included a 
mash-up of a Cobb salad and 
club sandwich that featured 
bacon, avocado, mayo and red 
onion piled onto dense, crusty 
white bread with sliced turkey. 
Another option: a grilled 
sandwich with avocado and 
mozzarella. Or how about a Hot 
Brown (open-faced) sandwich, 
that Kentucky staple? If you 
have leftover gravy, you could 
swap it in for the traditional 
cheese sauce for a hybrid expe¬ 
rience. 

Anything that requires a 
filling will take nicely to turkey, 
whether that’s tacos, quesadil- 
las, enchiladas, ravioli or pot 
pies (bonus points if you have 
extra pie crust). Turkey is 
an ideal topper, too, on pizza, 
salads and pasta, perhaps with 
a creamy Parmesan sauce. 

Cranberry sauce 

As is, cranberry sauce makes 
a perfect day-after sand¬ 
wich relish. It can also bring 
tartness to otherwise sweet 
dishes, as a topper for waffles, 
pancakes, yogurt, oatmeal 
and even ice cream. Speak¬ 
ing of which, if you’re a fellow 
hearty soul who eats ice cream 
regardless of season, whip up 
a batch of your own and swirl 
in dollops of cranberry after 
churning. For other sweet pos¬ 
sibilities, cranberry sauce can 
go inside thumbprint cookies, 
rugelach or even a riff on sticky 
buns. 

A long time back in The 


Washington Post’s archives, 
cookbook writer Elizabeth 
Post Mirel suggested adding 
some to beef stew or pot roast 
for a hit of bright flavor, much 
as you might accomplish with 
lemon juice. Have you tried it 
in fruit salad, too? She also said 
cranberry sauce can serve as 
the base for a barbecue sauce. 
Ditto vinaigrette. 

Stuffing 

In name alone, “stuffing 
waffles” sound like something 
dreamed up for social media. 
But they’re trendy for good rea¬ 
son: They’re eye-catching and 
fun to eat. If your stuffing is 
already pretty moist, go ahead 
and pack it into your iron. If 
it’s on the dry side, you can add 
eggs, or even broth, to serve 
as a binder. Top with leftover 
turkey, cranberry sauce and/or 
gravy. Maple syrup is fair 
game as well, even more so if 
there’s sausage in the stuffing. 
(If not, now would be the time 
to consider adding some to the 
mix!) No waffle iron? Simply 
mix the stuffing with eggs and 
fry up individual fritters in the 
skillet with butter or oil. 

Even if you didn’t stuff your 
turkey with it, stuffing can 
fill plenty of other foods. In 
another story from our deep 
archives, Jane Adams Finn 
suggested using stuffing to fill 
large mushroom caps: “Moist¬ 
en the stuffing with a little 
broth, if necessary, and brush 
the stuffed mushroom caps 
with melted butter and bake 
until the mushroom is cooked 
through.” 

Or, as Post Mirel shared, 
tuck celery and apple stuffing 
into pork chops: “Into the slit 
of a thick chop insert about 2 
tablespoons stuffing, close with 
a toothpick and bake, covered, 
in a 325-degree oven for about 
1 Vi hours, uncovering for the 
last 20 minutes to brown.” I 
also like her idea to use sausage 
stuffing inside baked eggplant, 
peppers or tomatoes. 

Potatoes, etc. 

One of the least fussy strate¬ 
gies is to puree any potatoes or 
other vegetables to incorporate 
into soup. Mashed potatoes 
(white or sweet) will get you 
halfway to a shepherd’s pie, or 
closer if you decide to use left¬ 
over turkey and vegetables as 
the filling. Roasted vegetables 
can co-star with turkey in the 
aforementioned hash. 

Here’s another clever 
take from Post Mirel: “In an 
ovenproof glass bowl place a 
layer of sweet potatoes, a layer 
of diced fresh pineapple (or 
drained, unsweetened crushed 
pineapple) seasoned with a bit 
of mace, and a layer of damson 
plum preserves. Bake at 350 
degrees until the sweet pota¬ 
toes and pineapple are hot and 
the preserves are syrupy, about 
% hour.” 
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Generator 

The Pillow Room, a common area at Generator’s Miami location. 


Luxury on a budget 

Hostel popularity on the rise stateside 
with addition of swanky, modern updates 



Freehand Hotels 


The Broken Shaker Bar in the Freehand New York. 



Freehand Hotels 


A shared room at Freehand L.A. 


By Melanie D.G. Kaplan 

Special to The Washington Post 

B udget sleeping has never 
been so cool. 

So cool, in fact, that 
some hostels are now 
self-identifying as hotels. 

When I wrote about them five 
years ago, the gist was that hos¬ 
tels — where guests typically pay 
for a bed vs. a room and share 
bathrooms, kitchens and other 
common areas — were trying to 
ditch their reputation. 

Historically, the hostel is 
known as a bare-bones and pre¬ 
dictably grungy spot for funky 
(and I don’t mean hip) backpack¬ 
ers to sack out in Europe. But 
it’s been undergoing an extreme 
makeover. 

Hostels are growing in popu¬ 
larity in the United States, with 
properties that are squeaky- 
clean and rich in amenities, 
so artfully designed you could 
imagine them in a Dwell spread. 

Those trends have only grown 
in the past five years, and I’m 
not surprised now to hear of 
hostels with swimming pools, 
handcrafted cocktails, art shows, 
live music, rooftop bars, curated 
tours, yoga classes and luxury 
suites. 

Kex, an Icelandic brand that 
opened a 29-room property 
in Portland, Ore., earlier this 
month, has a 12-person sauna 
and a complimentary European- 
style breakfast with house-made 


preserves and freshly baked 
bread. Like other properties in 
this new batch of hostels, Kex 
wants to attract travelers of all 
stripes, not just the backpacker, 
so it’s dealing with the image 
problem by avoiding “hostel” 
altogether, calling itself a “social 
hotel.” 

Generator, the affordable 
luxury European brand with 14 
locations, including in Am¬ 
sterdam, Berlin and Paris (a 
D.C. location is set to open in 
January), once had “hostel” in its 
name, but dropped it when the 
company launched its first US. 
property last year in Miami’s 
South Beach. 

“The name ‘hostel’ limited us 
too much,” said Alastair Thom- 
ann. Generator’s CEO. “I’m not 
sure if we’d kept it in whether 
Generator would have been as 
successful.”(He noted that the 
2005 horror flick “Hostel” has 
done real damage to the percep¬ 
tion of the hostel.) 

Generator has been so suc¬ 
cessful that in October, its parent 
company spent $400 million to 
acquire Freehand Hotels, a small 
US. hostel chain with a slightly 
more grown-up, intimate vibe 
than Generator. Both brands are 
known for their stunning, design- 
focused properties in hip urban 
neighborhoods; they’re boutique 
hotel-hostel hybrids with trendy 
restaurants and bars where 
guests can stay in bunk rooms or 
luxury private suites. 


Regardless of the sleeping 
arrangements, Thomann said, all 
guests share the same experi¬ 
ence. “You feel the hostel vibe 
when you walk in. Like-minded 
people meeting and exchanging 
stories.” 

And while some travelers head 
to hostels because they’re still 
cheap (a bed in a 16-bunk room 
at Kex Portland, for instance, is 
$39; a bed in a 10-bed dorm at 
Generator Miami is about $32), 
the real hostel superpower is that 
collective experience, something 
you won’t And staying at budget 
hotels or Airbnbs. Hostels are de¬ 
signed to promote social interac¬ 
tion, and long ago, they mastered 
the art of communal living — the 
magic that happens when you’re 
away from home and connect 
with other travelers. Many hostel 
guests are solo travelers, and at a 
hostel, they can play table tennis, 
prepare a meal, break bread or 
explore the city with a stranger 
who soon feels like a friend. 

The best hostels help travel¬ 
ers feel like locals, offering pub 
crawls, neighborhood walks and 
ways to experience the culture, 
always through connection 
with others, always on a budget. 
This ethos has even led indus¬ 
try giants to respond by rolling 
out properties with shared or 
linked smaller rooms and larger 
common areas (though neither 
is priced like or called a hostel). 
Marriott’s Element launched its 
new communal living room con¬ 


cept (four private guest rooms 
and shared space where guests 
can cook, collaborate and relax) 
at hotels in Scottsdale, Ariz., and 
Boulder, Colo., earlier this year. 
Motto by Hilton will open its first 
location in D.C. in 2020, featur¬ 
ing efficient guest rooms and the 
Motto Commons, a community 
hub that can accommodate food 
stalls, bars and local vendors. 

Whether or not the hotel 
concepts are successful, the 
overhaul at hostels is moving full 
steam ahead. Matthew Kep- 
nes, author of “How to Travel 
the World on $50 a Day,” said 
upgraded mattresses, privacy 
curtains, reading lights, high¬ 
speed Wi-Fi, 24/7 reception and 
power and USB outlets are all 
industry standards now. Kepnes, 
a partner at HK Austin, a hostel 
with vinyl record players and 
500-thread-count sheets, said 
the market for these upgraded 
properties comes partly from 
millennials staying at nice hos¬ 
tels overseas and wanting that 
level of luxury domestically. 

A mile west of HK, Native is 
an even swankier and pricier 
option, calling itself an “experi¬ 
mental hostel bringing the house 
party and hospitality under one 
moonlit roof” Native has 66 beds 
in 12 rooms, swathed in dark, 
lavish colors and materials like 
black marble and brass. It hosts 
a weekly poetry slam and has 
a public bar, another growing 
trend. 


San Francisco’s Music City 
Hotel offers amenities such as 
daily housekeeping and fresh 
towels, complimentary toiletries 
and larger bunks. General man¬ 
ager Brian Davy said if Music 
City were called a hostel, busi¬ 
ness and older travelers might 
never discover the property; as a 
hotel, it welcomes many of both. 
Music City is expanding to in¬ 
clude a restaurant, bar, rehearsal 
space, jam space and production 
booths, so music makers and 
lovers can come together and 
immerse themselves in a local 
music scene while staying on a 
budget. 

Generator’s Thomann has 
noticed other trends within the 
changing hostel scene: the in¬ 
crease in solo female travel (the 
female dorms are Generator’s 
most popular) and the growth of 
spending on food and beverage. 

“They’re spending 10 times 
more on their dinner than they 
did for their bed,” Thomann said, 
noting that guests check in with 
posh luggage and post pictures 
of their foodie meals on social 
media. “It’ll blow your mind how 
much they spend on dinner.” 

Some of those dining dollars 
are spent in-house at Generator 
and Freehand, known for their 
splashy, cutting-edge food and 
drink offerings. Freehand has 
built a cult following at least in 
part because of the white-hot, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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James Beard Award finalist Bro¬ 
ken Shaker bars at each location. 

Of course, if you’re nostalgic 
for the pre-luxury scene, you can 
still find the hostel magic without 
artisan fare and glam dining 
rooms. When I stayed at the bus¬ 
tling HI New York City Hostel 
this fall, I rode the elevator with 
a chatty man who had just fiown 
in from Egypt, and stretched in 
the austere fitness room with a 
senior from Charlottesville, Va. 

HI USA is part of Hostell¬ 
ing International, a nonprofit 
organization with thousands of 
hostels around the globe (there 
are close to 20,000 hostels 
worldwide), particularly popu¬ 
lar among youth travelers. The 
New York property, located in a 
historic building on the Upper 
West Side, has a huge — by Man¬ 
hattan standards — courtyard 
and community garden where I 
enjoyed takeout dinner, listen¬ 
ing to conversations in other 
languages. Nearby, a lively trio 
of 20-something friends from 
different countries planned a trip 
to Bolivia and lamented their 
upcoming 30th birthdays, when, 
they predicted, their days of 
travel and fun would be over. 

The hostel offers weekly wel¬ 
come receptions, comedy nights 
and tours of Greenwich Village, 
Harlem and “Sex and the City” 
spots. 

Along with my Snoopy paja¬ 
mas, I’d packed earplugs (which 
I didn’t need), shower shoes 
(which I did) and a padlock (a 
necessity, since hostels gener¬ 
ally have one locker per bed; 
most will sell you a lock if you 
don’t bring one). When I checked 
in, I got my bunk assignment, 
a key card and a flier with 10 
safety tips, such as don’t flash 
your money in public places and 
be aware of your surroundings, 
especially when using or storing 
valuables. 

While far from luxury, even 
HI is sprucing up its properties 
and adding high-tech features 
like charging ports in lockers 
and showerheads that change 
color to encourage guests to save 
water. 

Hi’s locations are often in 
repurposed buildings, some 
pretty spectacular: HI Pigeon 
Point Lighthouse Hostel, at the 
foot of a 115-foot-tall lighthouse 
in Pescadero, Calif, has a cliff- 
side hot tub and outdoor seat¬ 
ing with a fire pit; and HI San 
Francisco Fisherman’s Wharf is 
in Fort Mason, part of the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area, 
overlooking Alcatraz and serving 
local beer and wine. 

After a quiet night in my 
bunk, I grabbed a mediocre, 
foil-wrapped breakfast sand¬ 
wich from the hostel cafe. But 
it hardly mattered, for I was 
so engrossed in conversation 
with Fabrizio, a young engineer 
from Brazil who was visiting the 
United States for the first time 
and said Americans are far nicer 
in person than on TV. He was 
halfway through his six-night 
stay at the hostel, and we talked 
about highlights in the city; one 
of his was a Giants game for $70 
— almost double the cost of his 
room. 

“I like to do things when I can, 
even if they’re expensive,” he 
said, practicing his English. “I 
can always earn the money back 
later.” 
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Phantom beach beckons 


Bucket list-worthy 
views of Yurigahama 
are just a ferry ride 

Many buildings on Yoron are painted in frOmOkillBWB 

the iconic blue and white reminiscent of the 

Greek island of Mykonos. In fact, Yoron and - 

Mykonos have been sister cities since 1984. 

Yoron, population about 5,000, is only 14 Story and photos 

miles from Okinawa. The island is famous by Aya Ichihashi 

for the Yurigahama sandbank, which ap- Stars and Stripes 


Y oron Island, a part of the Amami 
archipelago of Kagoshima prefec¬ 
ture, is a slice of Greece just two 
hours by ferry from Motobu Port 
in northern Okinawa. 


pears for a few hours at low tide and lasts 
only until the tide rises again. 

The phenomenon occurs around a new 
moon or full moon, when the tide is lower 
than usual. 

Yurigahama, also known as “phantom 
beach,” was nominated by the Zekkei Proj¬ 
ect in 2014 as one of 50 places to see in 
Japan before you die. The best time to spot 
the sandbank is from March through Sep¬ 
tember. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



Yoron Island is famous for the Yurigahama sandbank, which appears for a few hours at low tide. The best time to catch it is March through September. 



\bron Station on the “Milky Way Galaxy Main Line” is a 
great photo op on Yoron Island, Japan. 


Snorkelers can spot clown fish, sea turtles and beautiful 
coral around Yoron Island. 


The island, part of the Amami archipelago in Japan’s 
Kagoshima prefecture, is just two hours by ferry from 
Motobu Port in northern Okinawa. 
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Lucky beachgoers may find a floating glass ball on Yoron Island. 


FROM PAGE 32 

Summer visitors may find a 
boat or personal watercraft at 
Oganeku Beach for the half-mile 
trip to Yurigahama for 3,000 yen 
(about $28). 

The island provides countless 
photo ops to back up your vaca¬ 
tion brags to friends back home. 
After 12 years of looking, I even 
found a floating glass ball on the 
beach; I couldn’t believe I found 
one on Yoron. 

The island is overstocked 
with natural beauty. Its emerald 
green and blue waters seemed to 
have flowed from freshly opened 
buckets of paint. Up close, the 
waters near the sandbank are 
crystal clear. Photography is 
rampant as visitors vie for that 
“must-see-before-you-die” shot. 

Snorkelers may take a tour to 
spot anemone fish and sea turtles 
for 4,500 yen or rent a stand-up 
paddleboard and SUP around for 
3,000 yen. Tours include a trip to 
the sandbank. 

Yoron is also a great place to 
enjoy the starry skies. I was told 
by friends that Yoron Station is 
a great spot to take photos. It is 
not an actual train station, just 
a setting for photo ops, but it is 
certainly a great location. 

The station’s sign says, “Milky 
Way Galaxy Main Line,” and it is 
very true. At 8 p.m., a night sky 
full of stars and the sweep of the 
Milky Way were clearly visible. 

If you plan on taking a successful 
photo, bring a tripod, and plan 
your trip around the new moon. 

One of the highlights of my 
Yoron stay was eating keihan, or 
chicken rice, a popular Amami 
regional dish that I had heard 
was super delicious and healthy. 

I topped my white steamed 
rice with shredded chicken, eggs, 
shiitake mushrooms, scallions, 
green chili pepper paste with 
yuzu and nori seaweed and 
chicken broth. 

I was so excited to eat my first 
bite. It was absolutely delight¬ 
ful. I recommend a trip to the 
Yoronto Village Tara hotel res¬ 
taurant for its keihan (1,300 yen) 
for lunch. 

I went there twice during my 
stay, and thinking about the meal 
makes my mouth water. 

Campsites are available near 
Oganeku Beach for 500 yen per 
person, or rent a cottage for 
5,000 yen a night. 

Most of the “minshuku” lodges 
are available from 5,500 yen 
with breakfast. The ferry fare is 
heavily discounted until further 
notice, so take advantage and see 



Keihan, a popular dish in Japan’s 
Amami archipelago, means 
“chicken rice.” 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Yoron Island is only 14 
miles north of Okinawa, 
about a two-hour ride by 
ferry from Motobu Port. 

TIMES 

You can visit the island 
year-round. 

COSTS 

The ferry costs 1,640 yen 
($15) one way for adults 
with the special Okinawa- 
Amami discount program. 
Regular fare is 3,040 yen 
one way. 

Rental car: 2 nights/3 
days is 10,000 yen ($93) 
from Coro Rent-a-car 
(0997-97-2533) 

Lodges: around 5,500 yen 
($52) per person, including 
breakfast 

FOOD 

Mozuku-soba 550 yen ($5), 
keihan 1,300 ($12), Izakaya- 
style dining, pizza restau¬ 
rant, cafe dining and more 
are on the island. 

INFORMATION 

Online: yorontou.info/en. 
Ferry information can be 
found online at www.aline- 
ferry.com or by calling 
099-226-4141. 

— Aya Ichihashi 


the breathtaking Yoron blues. 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Ayalchihashi 


Host David Chang says new 
Netflix show honors Bourdain 


By Michael Cidoni Lennox 

Associated Press 

“Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner” host David Chang 
says he understands why critics are comparing his 
new show to work done by his late friend and col¬ 
league Anthony Bourdain. Chang’s show fuses food 
and travel as did Bourdain’s “Parts Unknown.” 

“I don’t know how you couldn’t,” said Chang. 

“He was a pretty signiflcant person in my life. But 
whether we were successful or not, the last thing 
we would ever want to do is to not be respectful 
and pay homage.... The whole thing was hard to 
do, for obvious reasons. But we tried very hard and 
we were very aware of trying to make it a different 
show.” 

Bourdain, a chef and author, was known for using 
culinary traditions as a storytelling tool to explore 
cultures around the globe in his CNN series “Parts 
Unknown.” He killed himself in 2018. 

Perhaps what’s most different about Chang’s new 
Netflix series is the sweet and occasionally salty 
chef himself His empire includes restaurants, 
cookbooks and now two Netflix shows. The first, 
“Ugly Delicious,” debuted in 2018. 

The first four episodes of “Breakfast, Lunch 
& Dinner” pair Chang with celebrities as they 
explore a city — Chrissy Teigen in Marrakesh, Mo¬ 
rocco; Kate McKinnon in Phnom Penh, Cambodia; 
Seth Rogen in Vancouver, British Columbia; and 
Lena Waithe in Los Angeles. 

It’s with the history-making Waithe — the first 
black woman to win an Emmy for comedy screen¬ 
writing — where things get most interesting. Their 
conversation in a no-frills suburban Los Angeles 
diner turns to lack of representation of minority 
groups in mainstream America. Waithe is black 
and gay. Chang’s parents immigrated from Korea 
in the ’60s. 

Representation is an important subject for 
Chang. In September, he told a Washington Post 
interviewer that the ethnic food aisles in grocery 
stores are “the last bastion of racism” in retail 
America. 



Netflix/AP 


“Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner” host David Chang, 
right, eats doughnuts with actor Seth Rogen at 
Lee’s Donuts in Vancouver, Canada, during filming. 

In talking to The Associated Press, Chang 
presented an example. “Why should my hot sauce 
be in an ethnic food aisle, but Tabasco is in a main 
aisle?” 

In terms of availability and information, howev¬ 
er, this is a golden age of food, Chang said. Con¬ 
sumers, manufacturers and the culinary industry 
are better informed than ever. 

But the ripples from climate change could lead to 
a “different kind of food system,” he said. 

“We may eat things differently,” he said. “My 
dad used to tell me, man, ‘When I got an orange 
once a year, that was the greatest day of my life.’ 

... And we may have to go back to that. And I don’t 
know what that looks like. But we can’t get what¬ 
ever we want anymore.” 

There’s also been personal change for Chang as 
he and his wife, Grace, became parents with the 
birth of their son, Hugo. 

“Everyone says, ‘it changes your life,’ and I’m 
trying to And a better balance,” Chang said. “I’m a 
work in progress, man. And working a lot is what I 
know how to do. And I do know that soon I’m going 
to have to learn how not to work so hard.” 



Exact Guess: $50 
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Small budget, big value 


Expert tips on getting the most out of your travel dollars 



By Kate Silver 

Special to The Washington Post 

S cott Keyes hadn’t given much 
thought to visiting Taiwan or 
Milan. But when he found bar¬ 
gain basement deals to each — 
$130 to Milan and $169 to Taiwan, round 
trip from the United States — Keyes, who 
is founder and CEO of the travel deal site 
Scott’s Cheap Flights (scottscheapflights. 
com), couldn’t resist booking them. To his 
surprise, the savings made the trips that 
much sweeter. 

“I felt completely light and airy, like I 
was playing with house money,” he says. 

“I ended up having 
more fun, because I 
didn’t have all this 
pressure hanging over 
my head. I was able 
to loosen up a little 
bit, because I knew 
I’d saved $600, $700, 

$800 off what the flight 
would normally be, so 
what’s another glass 
of wine or a plate of truffle linguine or 
something?” 

For Keyes and many others, when it 
comes to travel, the search for savings 
isn’t just about money. To some, budget 
travel can present a challenge or a game; 
it can be a framework to help with plan¬ 
ning, a gateway to meeting like-minded 
adventurers or an adrenaline rush from 
the pursuit of the deal. 

As a freelance photographer and writer 
specializing in travel, Anna Mazurek 
(annamazurekphoto.com) spends most 
of the year on the road, living for weeks 
or months at a time in different cities 
and countries. When we talk via Skype, 
her home base is a $300-a-month studio 
apartment in Chiang Mai, Thailand. “I’m 
in Asia, so I don’t like to spend more than 
$15 a night,” says Mazurek, who wrote the 
book “Good with Money: A Guide to Pri¬ 
oritizing Spending, Maximizing Savings 


Scott Keyes 


and Traveling More.” 

Staying in an apartment in a neighbor¬ 
hood comes with 
benefits beyond the 
budget: She’s able to 
live more like a local, 
which allows for a 
deeper appreciation 
and understanding of 
the area than she’d get 
if she were in a luxury 
hotel in a tourist zone. 

“It’s an added 
bonus, because it’s 
more authentic in a lot of ways. You 
take public transit, you’re having street 
food, you’re having conversations with 
people, you’re seeing how people really 
live,” she says. “I like being in a place for 
longer, whether it be a week or a couple of 
months.” 

Matt Kepnes, a travel writer who 
founded the website Nomadic Matt and 
wrote the book “How to Travel the World 
on $50 a Day,” says that when he travels, 
he walks around different neighborhoods 
and takes public transportation, just like 
he does when he’s at home in New York. 
That gives him a feel for the rhythm of 
the area he’s visiting. “People around the 
world live the day-to-day life you do,” he 
says. 

Kepnes makes it a habit to cook his 
own food or picnic rather than dining out 
all the time. That comes with a bonus: 


Grocery stores offer a fascinating glimpse 
into a new place, whether it’s discovering 
hagelslag (sprinkles often eaten on but¬ 
tered bread) in the Netherlands or losing 
yourself in any country’s potato chip aisle 
(so many unfamiliar flavors). In Sweden, 
he remembers coming upon a popular 
fish spread in a metal tube, called Kalles 
Kaviar. He says the flavor and texture 
reminded him of Cheez Whiz mixed with 
caviar. 

“It’s actually quite tasty,” he says. 

It’s a given that staying in a hostel can 
save money. But Mazurek says there’s 
also a sense of community that comes 
with the territory. She’s made friends and 
had many impromptu 
adventures as a hostel 
guest. “I’ve had some 
of the best experi¬ 
ences with the people 
I’ve met,” she says. 

It’s quite a difference 
from hotel stays. “I 
wasn’t really making 
friends at the eleva¬ 
tor in the Hilton,” she 
says. Fellow travelers 
and staff can also be great resources on 
where to go and what to do in the city at 
hand, or in surrounding ones. 

Beth Whitman, founder of the travel 
site Wanderlust and Lipstick (wander- 
lustandlipstick.com) and author of the 
book “Wanderlust and Lipstick: The 
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Matt Kepnes 


I ended up having more fun, because I didn’t have 
all this pressure hanging over my head. I was able to 
loosen up a little bit, because I knew I’d saved $600, 
$700, $800 off what the flight would normally be, 
so what’s another glass of wine or a plate of truffle 
linguine or something? ^ 

Scott Keyes 

Founder and CEO of Scott’s Cheap Flights 


Essential Guide for Women Traveling 
Solo,” also finds that connecting with 
other people is the most fulfilling aspect 
of travel. In part, that’s why she started 
her own company, WanderTours (wan- 
dertours.com), which leads small, adven¬ 
turous guided tours to places like Papua 
New Guinea, Morocco, India and Bhutan. 
While her tour company isn’t budget, 
many of the travel lessons Whitman has 
learned come from her earlier spendthrift 
travels. 

On a trip to Vietnam, she realized the 
profound impression volunteering can 
make when she helped build a playground 
for an orphanage outside of Hanoi. There, 
she was able to meet children and locals 
and learn about their struggles as well as 
the joys in their lives. “I know sometimes 
people don’t travel to budget destinations 
because they don’t want to look at the 
poverty, but there’s also great beauty in 
that, too, and part of that beauty is people 
are really quite happy around the world,” 
she says. 

Through her globe-trotting. Whitman 
has also learned the art of haggling, and 
says she’s become a “master bargainer” at 
markets in India and Southeast Asia — as 
well as at the garage sale down the block 
from her home in Seattle. While some 
travelers are intimidated by the process, 
she relishes the back- 
and-forth when pur¬ 
chasing a rug or other 
items. “If you don’t get 
upset about it, it can 
be a really fun game 
to have this cultural 
exchange,” she says. 

Early on in his trav¬ 
els, Keyes discovered 
that budget travel can 
also be a means to more adventures, and 
a map to exciting locations. Say someone 
sets a flight budget for $1,000 a year. 

They can spend that $1,000 on one flight 
to Europe. Or they can be flexible, search 
for great deals and, says Keyes, easily And 
three flights overseas for that amount, 
often to places that are a little more off the 
beaten path. “When you know you’re tak¬ 
ing three trips a year, you can be a little 
riskier,” says Keyes. “You can choose 
places that might be a little bit more in¬ 
teresting. If you’re taking one trip a year, 
the stakes are pretty high and you kind of 
have to go to the tourist favorites.” 

While many people will first choose 
their destination and then make plans ac¬ 
cordingly, Keyes says he’s learned to flip 
the formula, making price the priority and 
then putting the rest into place. “I try not 
to set my heart on somewhere and then 
hope a cheap flight will pop up. It’s more 
a matter of when they do pop up, that’s 
when I’ll end up going,” he says. 

While cutting costs can be gratifying, 
Mazurek points out there is one area 
where she never cuts corners: when it 
comes to her security. “I will not be cheap 
when it comes to safety,” she says. “If 
spending more money means I’m being 
more safe or gets me out of a situation 
where I think I wouldn’t be safe, I would 
spend the money any time.” 

That’s because budget travel doesn’t 
have to mean making sacrifices. In 
speaking with all the travel pros for this 
article, that theme came up time and 
again. Cheap flights can be direct and 
convenient. Inexpensive street food can 
be delicious. Less familiar cities can be 
great adventures. Safety is important at 
any cost. 

Mazurek brings up the “cheap vs. fru¬ 
gal” debate and says that, for her, budget 
travel is about being frugal. “Being cheap 
means you’re making a decision based on 
price for everything. But frugality is mak¬ 
ing a conscious choice to spend money on 
things you love while cutting your spend¬ 
ing on things you value less,” she says. 
“And that’s really my whole philosophy.” 
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An imperfect adventure 


Jedi: Fallen Order’s rich, immersive story marred by technical issues 


By Mike Hume 

The Washington Post 

s a Star Wars fan, I 
always wondered why 
it was so easy for the 
Empire to simultane¬ 
ously wipe out nearly the entire 
Jedi order. After all, these Force 
users are superpowered beings, 
capable of moving objects with 
their will or mind-controlling the 
average stormtrooper. 

Star Wars Jedi: Fallen Order 
has helped clear up that mystery. 
Not every Jedi is Yoda. Some 
Jedi just suck. I am one of them. 

In Jedi: Fallen Order, you play 
as Cal Kestis, a partially trained 
Padawan who — after years spent 
in hiding following the great Jedi 
massacre depicted in “Revenge 
of the Sith” — is no longer fully 
attuned to the Force. But it’s not 
his lack of prowess with the Force 
early in the game that makes 
Kestis/me such a sucky Jedi. 
Rather it’s his/my pathetic timing 


while fighting, frequent failure to 
properly gauge when and where 
to jump, and an unintentional, 
yet unceasing, need to fall off 
every precipice possible. 

It’s common for a game like 
Fallen Order to require players 
to level up their characters be¬ 
fore they become some omnipo¬ 
tent hero. In fact, it’s a big part of 
Luke Skywalker’s dramatic arc 
in the original Star Wars trilogy. 
But after playing through four 
levels of the game, it feels like 
Kestis is stuck in a perpetual 
awkward phase. Despite being 
cast from the game’s outset as a 
nimble athlete able to navigate a 
danger-filled salvage yard with 
ease, every movement feels a bit 
clunky. Whenever I released the 
left stick on my PS4, he’d often 
take at least another shuffle step 
or two, which, while realistic, 
feels imprecise and is hard to get 
used to. In a fight, my Jedi takes 
forever to swing his saber, usu¬ 
ally giving my foe time to strike 


first. And with every blow, Kestis 
is staggered like a fighter with a 
glass jaw, giving other foes open¬ 
ings to attack. 

The key, according to the 
game’s maker, is defense first. 
Once you get used to defiecting 
incoming attacks, you can then 
utilize a precisely timed parry 
to defeat your attacker. But if 
you’re facing more than one 
foe, it’s extremely tough to find 
a good time to release the block 
button for a parry or counter 
strike. Even playing on one of 
the game’s easier settings, it was 
maddening to try to parry each 
attack and then counter unless 
the enemies were staggered or 
slowed through Kestis’ force 
powers. I didn’t feel like a Jedi at 
all. I felt like a pinata. 

Stormtroopers with stun sticks 
often tase me because I seldom 
know what movement Clumsy Cal 
will make when I mash the melee 
button. And so help me Obi-Wan 
Kenobi if I happen to be fighting 
near a cliff, because I will fall off 
— it’s just a matter of time. 

Navigating the terrain in 
Death Stranding was a cakewalk 
compared to some running and 
jumping sequences in Fallen 
Order. The controls felt so slug¬ 
gish that I often worried my 
momentum would carry me over 
a ledge. Even when it didn’t I’d 
freak out, overcompensate and 
accidentally jump off the cliff 
anyway. 

This feels like a good time to 
talk about death, or more accu¬ 
rately, respawning. Rather than 
picking back up slightly before 
your demise, you’re brought 
back to the last time you saved, 
which you can only do when 
you discover meditation circles. 
There were times when I had to 
redo more than 10 minutes of the 
game after respawning. 

When you’re in a meditation 
circle, you can choose to rest, 
which recovers your health meter 
and replenishes your stim sticks 


(which heal you between rests). 
Resting also respawns your 
enemies though, so there’s a cost 
that could ultimately put your 
health bar back in the red before 
you save again. 

I will own the fact that I may 
not be good at this game. But I 
didn’t have this much difficulty 
learning Death Stranding. I 
didn’t have this much difficulty 
learning Spider-Man, which I 
loved. I could crush The Force 
Unleashed on the most difficult 
setting. To make any kind of 
headway in Fallen Order, I really 
needed to drop the settings down 
to “Story Mode.” Again, I’m a 
sucky Jedi. 

Even in story mode, there 
remains the challenge of the 
movement mechanics. And while 
enemies appeared to die faster 
and Kestis’ health bar decreases 
only a small amount with each 
blow suffered, the timing of 
parrying and counterstriking 
remains difficult. Enemies will 
block your attacks if they’re 
squared up and facing you and 
if you telegraph your defense by 
holding the block button too soon, 
most of the time they’d launch an 
unblockable attack. At all levels, 
your enemies remain smart. 

I won’t say Jedi: Fallen Order 
is a “bad” game. It’s just a diffi¬ 
cult game for me to enjoy, which 
obscures many of the game’s 
high points. The story, a key part 
of any Star Wars property, feels 
rich and immersive and goes 
deeper and darker that the ma¬ 
jority of installments in the fran¬ 
chise, movies and spinoff shows 
included. You’ll recognize some 
faces, visit worlds both famil¬ 
iar and foreign and wield some 
awesome weapons. And again, 

I haven’t finished the game. But 
given my time constraints, I’m 
not sure I will. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, 
Xbox One 

Online: ea.com/games/star- 
wars/jedi-fallen-order 
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An introspective journey 

Lady Antebellum opens up and explores its vulnerable side 


By Kristin M. Hall 
Associated Press 
ountry vocal group 
Lady Antebellum know 
how to move people to 
tears with their songs, 
and their newest record feels 
as vulnerable and honest as a 
therapy session. 

The trio of Charles Kelley, 
Hillary Scott and Dave Hay¬ 
wood are known for their heart¬ 
felt harmonies and emotional 
resonance on songs like the 
Grammy-winning “Need You 
Now,” but on their new album, 
“Ocean,” they looked inward at 
their own relationships. 

“It’s been inspiring to watch 
that honesty come out,” said 
Haywood. “It’s been exciting 
for this season for us to be very 



self-aware and be vulnerable, 
be courageous and not be afraid 
and not have any fear to say 
those things.” 

Kelley co-wrote “Be Patient 
with My Love” after feeling like 
he was letting his emotions get 
in the way of his relationships. 


saying things he didn’t mean to 
his wife, and not taking care of 
his spiritual health. 

“That was kind of my first 
time I’ve really been really 
honest with myself on a song,” 
Kelley said. “My wife, when I 
played it for her, she was really 
proud of that. It’s nothing new 
to us. There’s a lot of that, say 
something you didn’t mean, 
wake up the next day, apologize, 
move on. Seven months later, 
back in the same spot.” 

On “What I’m Leaving For,” 
the trio, who all have kids, 
address how it feels to leave chil¬ 
dren behind when they travel 
so much, something that Scott, 
whose parents are also well- 
known touring artists, knows 
intimately. 


“I was that kid that we sing 
about and now I’m that mom,” 
Scott said, who has three girls. 
“My husband is a full-time dad 
at home and I travel.” 

In the music video for the 
title track, Scott was moved 
to tears as she sang the lyrics 
about wanting to drown yourself 
in someone that’s emotionally 
unavailable. Her vocal delivery 
feels so lonely and lost as she 
pleads for a human connection. 

“There are so many people 
hurting, myself included,” Scott 
said. “I just feel like this world 
we live in, we’re one of the most 
stressed-out cultures. It’s talked 
about in just about every head¬ 
line you see... That’s what this is 
about and that’s what I am see¬ 
ing resonate with people.” 


The record also includes a 
contribution from their long¬ 
time friend, songwriter and 
producer [Michael] busbee, who 
died in September at the age 
of 43. He produced their last 
record, “Heart Break” in 2017 
and co-wrote their single “You 
Look Good,” from that album. 
The band and busbee wrote an 
uplifting banjo-laden jam called 
“Alright,” which is how the band 
wants to remember him. 

“He was such a light. He was 
this big tall guy with so much 
love to give,” Scott said. “It’s 
just talking about how no matter 
what happens, that it’s going to 
be alright and that this is life is 
beautiful. It’s so encouraging.” 

Online: ladyantebellum.com 




Lady Antebellum, 
from left: Charles 
Kelley, Hillary Scott 
and Dave Haywood 
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WEEKEND: MUSIC 
WHAT’S NEW 



Various artists 

Frozen 2 (Walt Disney Records) 


No, there’s no new “Let It Go.” 
Let it go. 

The “Frozen 2” soundtrack 
brings together everyone’s favor¬ 
ite princesses — Elsa and Anna 
— the snowman Olaf, good guy 
Kristoff and his faithful reindeer, 
Sven, for an impossible task: 
improving or matching the first 
“Frozen” movie’s songs. 

Songwriters Kristen Ander- 
son-Lopez and Robert Lopez 
have offered seven — six, if 
we’re being honest — original 
songs and they’re all lovely, 
rooted in Broadway traditional 
structures and each playing a 
key role in keeping the animated 
film moving. None will spend 33 
weeks on the Billboard Hot 100 
charts like “Let It Go” but they 
deserve to be cherished on their 
own merits. 

The template hasn’t really 
changed. Like in the first, ev¬ 
eryone gets a song — Josh Gad’s 
Olaf sings his comedic “When 
I Am Older,” Idina Menzel gets 
the roof-raising (closest thing to 
“Let It Go”) “Into the Unknown,” 
Jonathan Groff’s Kristoff has the 
melancholy (and slightly remi¬ 


niscent of a lost tune by the band 
Chicago) “Lost in the Woods” 
and Kristen Bell’s Anna closes it 
out with the mournful “The Next 
Right Thing.” 

But this time Evan Rachel 
Wood — as Elsa and Anna’s 
deceased mother — sings “All 
Is Found” and joins Menzel 
on “Show Yourself.” Norwe¬ 
gian singer Aurora lends the 
soundtrack a whole bunch of 
spooky ahhhs and ooooohs as a 
supernatural presence. One nice 
touch is all four leads singing 
together in the sweet “Some 
Things Never Change,” which, 
with its refrain of “I’m holding 
on tight to you” is the inverse of 
“Let It Go.” 

We get a direct link to the 
first film with the song fragment 
“Reindeer(s) Are Better Than 
People (Cont.)” and it is awesome 
to hear Menzel’s voice in fifth 
gear again. But missing are the 
inventive lyrics from the first, 
the “frozen fractals all around” 
and “Bees’ll buzz/kids’ll blow 
dandelion fuzz.” The lyrics this 
time are straightforward, less 
playful. It’s a more emotional 
album than the first, more ma¬ 
ture and internal. 

The album also includes re¬ 
makes of three of the songs that 
play over the end credits. Panic! 
At The Disco superbly redo “Into 
the Unknown” into a glam rock 
song. Kacey Musgraves does a 
rootsy, almost Simon and Gar- 
funkel version of “All Is Found” 
and Weezer does a very Weezer 
take on “Lost in the Woods.” The 
whole album is wonderful, but it 
has unattainably big snowshoes 
to fill. 

— Mark Kennedy 
AP Entertainment Writer 



Joe Henry 

The Gospel According to Water 
(earMUSIC) 


Given a few months to live 
released a creative gush in Joe 
Henry and the result is “The 
Gospel According to Water,” one 
of the best albums of his fruitful 
career. 

Fortunately, Henry’s cancer is 
in remission while he continues 
to get treatment and his 15th solo 
studio album is being released a 
year to the day of his diagnosis. 

Henry’s production work has 
won him three Grammys but, 
as the proverb says, sometimes 
it’s the shoemaker who wears 
the worst shoes. Henry proves it 
wrong by making a wise choice 
regarding his own work and 
leaving the 13 songs, which he 
initially viewed as demos, as 
stark and direct as they were 


recorded. 

Accompanying himself on 
guitar, the sparse but supportive 
backing comes from the likes of 
son Levon on sax and clarinet, 
guitarist John Smith and Patrick 
Warren on keyboards. 

Henry sings with his usual 
expressiveness but without exag¬ 
gerating and doesn’t consider the 
songs “dark in nature” despite 
their time of origin, but rather a 
reflection of “gratitude, compas¬ 
sion to self” and being in love 
with life. 

This is evident on tunes like 
the title track, “In Time for 
Tomorrow,” “Book of Common 
Prayer” and “Bloom” — songs 
that sound, at times, as if they 
could have been on Bob Dylan’s 
“Blood on the Tracks” had it 
been his reconciliation album 
instead of divorce. 

Though there are concentrated 
mentions of death and prayers, 
one of the words heard most 
often is “light.” 

Those who believe in miracles 
and trust in music’s healing 
power may consider the out¬ 
standing “The Gospel According 
to Water” as a pilgrimage, but 
even the skeptics and agnostics 
will be stirred by the depth and 
beauty of Joe Henry’s songs. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 



FKA twigs 

MAGDALENE (Young Turks) 

FKA twigs’ latest album, 
“MAGDALENE,” is not about 
the ups and downs of love. No, 
the 9-track set finds twigs sol¬ 
idly in the down-and-out throes 
of heartache. And the pain is 
beautiful. 


The album was written and 
produced by twigs, with contri¬ 
butions from Skrillex, Benny 
Blanco, Jack Antonoff and 
more. Fans who’ve waited long 
for twigs’ follow-up to her 2014 
debut, “LPl,” will be happy to 
find that artistically, the singer 
just might be at her best. She 
is certainly more vocally and 
emotionally vulnerable than 
ever before. 

That’s especially true on 
beautifully gut-wrenching 
tracks like “mirrored heart,” 
with its clash of metal and 
delicate keys. “Did you want 
me all?/ No, not for life/ Did you 
truly see me?/No not this time,” 
she sings. 

She turns the hurt outward 
on the headnod-worthy “fallen 
alien,” co-produced by elec¬ 
tronic music artist Nicolas Jaar. 


And twigs’ voice rings out like a 
morning prayer on the enchant¬ 
ing “thousand eyes.” 

Named for the oft-misun¬ 
derstood biblical figure Mary 
Magdalene, twigs weaves her 
album with mentions of the an¬ 
cient woman. “I’m fever for the 
fire/True as Mary Magdalene/ 
Creature of desire/Come just a 
little bit closer to me/Step just a 
little bit closer to me/I can lift 
you higher,” she sings on “mary 
magdalene.” 

Through her lyrics and 
sounds, twigs summons the 
spiritual and the sensual, and 
the result of her dabbling is 
sometimes cryptic, but always 
intriguing. Most importantly, it 
sounds amazing. 

— Melanie J. Sims 
Associated Press 



Joanna Connor 

Rise (M.C. Records) 


Joanna Connor takes her 
powerful guitar down new paths 
on “Rise,” an album featuring 
some jazzier hues, her consider¬ 
able acoustic skills and even a 
guest rapper while also dou¬ 
bling down on her reputation as 
a blues stalwart. 

Connor, based in Chicago, 


released 2016’s “Six String 
Stories” after a long break from 
studio recording even as she en¬ 
hanced her status thanks to live 
performances. “Rise” is also 
characterized by a new back¬ 
ing band, “a bunch of younger 
men” credited by Connor for an 
extra dose of power, and several 
instrumentals, from the smooth 
tones of the title track to a cover 
of Sly and the Family Stone’s “If 
You Want Me to Stay” featuring 
cracking solos from everyone 
involved. 

Funky album opener “Flip” 
is a steamy take on what sounds 
like a May-September romance 
— “A woman can’t live on guitar 
alone” — while “Mutha” fea¬ 
tures rapper Alphonso BuggZ 
Dinero toasting Connor with 
a dose of humor as she merci¬ 
lessly shreds the strings. 

“My Irish Father” is a gallop¬ 
ing, Rory Gallagher-like acous¬ 
tic showcase with poignancy 


added by Connor’s discovery 
not long ago of her birth father’s 
identity. “Cherish and Worship 
You” is probably the most rock¬ 
ing track on the album and “ 
Earthshaker” is a glowing trib¬ 
ute to a Windy City bass player 
with some very special skills. 

Intense closer “Dear Ameri¬ 
ca” combines an homage to Led 
Zeppelin’s take on “When the 
Levee Breaks” with a topical 
dissertation by Dinero as Con¬ 
nor’s dramatic vocals and fiery 
fret work, along with powerful 
work from drummer Tyrone 
Mitchell, provide an alarming 
soundtrack to a catalog of politi¬ 
cal ills and social challenges. 

Connor describes herself as 
“that middle-aged lady with the 
scorching guitar” and “Rise” is 
a monumental testament to her 
skills. 

— Pablo Gorondi 

Associated Press 



Various artists 

Come On Up to the House: Women 
Sing Waits (Dualtone) 

Hard-times troubadour Tom 
Waits gets the Great American 
Songbook-style treatment in 
“Come On Up to the House,” 
a classy collection of covers per¬ 
formed by two generations of 
female singer-songwriters. 

The album, produced by 
musician/writer Warren Zanes 
to mark Waits’ 70th birthday, 
makes clear that he deserves it. 


Waits is a superlative American 
songwriter, whose snapshots 
of life in the streets and on the 
road have survived — even 
thrived on — interpretation by 
artists as varied as Rod Stewart 
and The Ramones. 

Contributors on “Come On Up 
to the House” include Roseanne 
Cash and Patty Griffin, and 
many of the 12 tracks feature 
stripped-down arrangements 
that reveal the strong melodies 
and pungent imagery of Waits’ 
songs, with their veins of hurt 
and flashes of hope. 

At its best, the result is 
spine-tinglingly melancholy. 

An understated vocal against a 
plain piano backdrop is all that’s 
needed for the title track to 
shine in a rendition by Portland, 
Oregon, trio Joseph. 

Stripped of Waits’ raspy 
growl, the mood of many songs 
becomes plaintive rather than 
gritty. Phoebe Bridgers’ deliv¬ 
ery of the tragic ballad “Geor¬ 
gia Lee” is a shade too delicate; 
the same could be said of 


indie-folk band The Wild Reeds’ 
wispy take on “Tom Traubert’s 
Blues.” 

Distinctive takes are provid¬ 
ed by Iris Dement, who brings 
an old-timey country feel to 
“House Where Nobody Lives,” 
and Kat Edmonson’s swoony 
retro-pop stylings on “You Can 
Never Hold Back Spring.” 

At its best, this is an album 
on which fine singers and fine 
songs gel seamlessly, from 
Corinne Bailey Rae’s languid 
swing on “Jersey Girl,” to 
Aimee Mann’s authoritative 
rendition of “Hold On.” 

Best of all, sisters Shelby 
Lynne and Allison Moorer 
bring a beautiful unhurried 
power to Waits’ “01’ 55” — an¬ 
other bittersweet tale of restless 
movement and “riding with lady 
luck.” Even in the gutter. Waits’ 
work reassures us, it’s possible 
to look at the stars. 

— Jill Lawless 
Associated Press 
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Crichton's spirit lives on in 'Andromeda Evolution' 


By ELatherine A. Powers 

Newsday 

F ifty summers ago, as men were landing on the 
moon, the story of another space project — one 
which had gone disastrously awry — had already 
touched down on the nation’s best-seller list. 
Michael Crichton’s novel “The 
Andromeda Strain,” published in May 
1969, was about a government mission 
to send unmanned satellites into orbit 
to collect extraterrestrial microorgan¬ 
isms that might be lurking out there 
— this with the noble aim of finding 
one useful as a biological weapon. 

Alas, one satellite broke orbit and 
crashed in Piedmont, Ariz., dispersing 
a microscopic pathogen which killed 
all but two of the tiny burg’s inhabit¬ 
ants: a dissipated old man and a squall¬ 
ing infant. 

This catastrophe launched Wildfire, a government 
program-in-waiting designed to contain and control just 
such an organism, now dubbed the Andromeda Strain. 
After high doses of technojargon, recondite diagrams and 
the near triggering of a nuclear explosion, the pathogen 
simply took over and evolved into a nonlethal agent — a 
“plastiphage,” which destroys plastic, leading to more, if 
less grievous, problems. 


Anyone who worried that the Andromeda Strain would 
continue to evolve had to wait half a century for their 
fears to be realized. For, yes, even though Crichton died 
in 2008, the pesky micro-entity has surfaced again in 
“The Andromeda Evolution,” by Daniel H. Wilson, author 
of several previous books under his own name. Though 
Wilson has perfectly captured the suspense of the origi¬ 
nal, not to mention the aridity of its relentless techno¬ 
nonsense, we quickly notice that evolution has been at 
work in quarters other than the microscopic: Through 
some adaptive mutation, women have moved beyond the 
primitive roles of frightened wife and switchboard “girl” 
and have evolved into mqjor players. 

And so, we begin. Something big is going on in the Am¬ 
azonian rainforest in the protected territory reserved for 
tribes that have had no contact with outside societies. A 
strange column, 100 feet high, “alone and colossal among 
the primordial trees,” has been spotted, perched exactly 
on the equator and, as it happens, pretty much where a 
Chinese space station had crashed not long ago. Vegeta¬ 
tion has been killed around it, animals are seen fieeing 
from it, and the ground is littered with dead human be¬ 
ings. Worse, the entity is growing and mass spectrometer 
readings (complete with graph) show the presence of the 
Andromeda Strain. It is time to send in the 21st century 
Wildfire team. 

Bristling with high-tech gadgets and emanating a nim¬ 
bus of analytics, the group is dropped by helicopter into 


the Brazilian jungle. The mission is led by Indian-born 
Nidhi Vedala, a professor in nanotechnology at MIT and 
the inventor of an “aerosolized nanocrystalline cellulose- 
based Andromeda inhibitor.” Also involved is another 
woman, Peng Wu, a Chinese astronaut, soldier and M.D. 
who is equipped with a “Dyclone-Wa portable field sci¬ 
ence kit.” Then there is Harold Odhiambo, a Kenyan 
expert in extraterrestrial geology and master of a flock 
of “canary drones.” Added at last minute is James Stone, 
a roboticist and expert in artificial intelligence, who is 
the son of Dr. Jeremy Stone, the Nobel laureate hero who 
saved the world from the Andromeda strain 50 years ago. 

The last member of the Wildfire team is Sophie Kline, 
an American scientist circling the globe in the space 
station “Wildfire Mark IV.” Attached to the spacecraft 
is a sealed module (“the only biosafety level (BSL) 5 
containment facility ever created”) containing samples 
for study of the first and second Andromeda strains, AS-1 
and AS-2. 

That’s the setup. Without spoiling your techno-thrills, 
the ominous Andromeda structure in the Amazon jungle 
seems to have its own nefarious designs. More sinister 
than that, not all the techno-whizzes at large in these 
pages have humanity’s best interests at heart. Indeed, 
what we might call the human element here, its intrigues, 
blunders, and triumphs, keeps things moving — much 
more so, in fact, than Andromeda’s elaborate, not to say 
preposterous, carryings-on. 
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A Better Man 

Louise Penny 

Armande Gamache returns 
as a high-ranking member of 
the Canadian Surete, this time 
humbled by a demotion from 
chief inspector to head of homi¬ 
cide due to events in the most 
recent two books of this richly 
told Canadian crime series. 

His pride keeps him intact 
as he tries to rally his officers 
around menacing fioodwaters 
that could break river levees 
protecting the great city of Mon¬ 
treal and its suburbs. Even the 
quirky residents of Three Pines, 
Gamache’s beloved home village, 
are furiously sandbagging. 

Tensions build from all cor¬ 
ners. Gamache’s daughter Annie 
and his loyal protege Jean-Guy 
Beauvoir, Annie’s husband, are 
moving to Paris with Gamache’s 
grandchild to escape the violence 
and disillusionment of police 
work, a decision that has ripped 
Gamache apart. And an unex¬ 
pected death rocks the village 
of Three Pines amid the chaos 
of the encroaching fioods. The 
death touches Gamache close 
to home, playing on all his fears 
and insecurities as the social 
media scavengers trash his ca¬ 
reer with lies. 

— Ginny Greene 
Star Tribune 


The Giver of Stars 

Jojo Moyes 

Marriage is not the escape that 
Alice Van Cleve was hoping for. 
She threw off a suffocating life 
in England to follow her hand¬ 
some husband back to Kentucky 
— romance and independence is 
what she wants. But once settled, 
Alice quickly finds herself adrift, 
lonely and literally unloved. In 
eastern Kentucky in 1937, there 
aren’t many options for women, 
even the daughter-in-law of the 
all-powerful mine owner. She 
is expected to keep house and 
make babies, neither of which 
she can do. She is, she feels, “so 
lost, as if she had made a mistake 
that there was simply no coming 
back from.” 

Relief comes in the unlikely 
form of the Great Depression 
and the WPA Packing Horse Li¬ 
brarians program. Alice enlists 
and joins a team of strong-mind¬ 
ed women who deliver books and 
magazines to Appalachian people 
even more isolated than she is. 
Before long, there’s more than 
books involved. The library sis¬ 
terhood moves to empower area 
women and thwart the grasping 
powers-that-be. When they start 
getting that uppity, trouble inevi¬ 
tably ensues. 

— Maureen McCarthy 
Star Tribune 


Twisted Twenty-Six 

Janet Evanovich 

In “Twisted Twenty-Six,” 

Janet Evanovich’s latest Stepha¬ 
nie Plum novel, Edna Mazur, 
Stephanie’s eccentric grand¬ 
mother, marries a gangster 
named Jimmy Rosolli but be¬ 
comes a widow less than an hour 
later when he keels over from a 
heart attack. 

His associates and exes 
immediately come out of the 
woodwork accusing Mazur of 
arranging his death so she could 
grab his money. It doesn’t help 
that Jimmy hid a set of keys that, 
if rumors are to be believed, 
grant access to his enormous 
fortune. Now everyone believes 
that Mazur has those keys and is 
waiting for the right moment to 
grab the money. When Stepha¬ 
nie and her family start getting 
threatened, and both her apart¬ 
ment and her mom and dad’s 
house are ransacked,she knows 
that she will have to protect the 
people she cares about and will 
have to find the truth about the 
missing keys. 

Grandma Mazur doesn’t want 
the fuss, so it’s up to Stephanie 
with the help of her cop boy¬ 
friend Joe Morelli and bounty 
hunter Ranger to keep her safe. 

— Jeff Ayers 
Associated Press 


The Second Sleep 

Robert Harris 

Christopher Fairfax is a newly 
ordained priest assigned by 
his bishop in 1468 to ride out to 
the isolated English village of 
Addicott St. George to handle 
the funeral of its longtime vicar, 
Thomas Lacy, who died suddenly 
in an accident. Well-meaning but 
inexperienced, Fairfax becomes 
ensnared in a situation where 
he must deal with inscrutable 
locals, hidden forces and strange 
artifacts dug up from the earth. 

Fairfax quickly finds out 
things are different than they 
seem at first blush.The reader 
does, too, when Harris intro¬ 
duces a significant twist early in 
the story. 

The artifacts being collected 
in this post-technological time 
include plastic straws and an 
iPhone. What did 21st-century 
beings use these artifacts for? 
People in the book aren’t quite 
sure. And the authorities — Fair¬ 
fax’s church foremost among 
them — absolutely do not want 
people digging up and studying 
the distant past. 

Lacy had ignored that injunc¬ 
tion. Inevitably, Fairfax gets 
drawn in, too. 

— Michael Hill 
Associated Press 


The Hero 

Lee Child 

“The Hero,” a nonfiction essay 
by author Lee Child, opens with 
Child looking at language and 
how words have different mean¬ 
ings over the space of time. Child 
also asks the question of who was 
the first person to initiate a par¬ 
ticular word or phrase and have 
that definition mean the same for 
everyone. 

As time passed, people began 
to tell each other stories. The 
stories probably were basic at 
first and then over time heroic 
traits were added to keep the 
audience engaged with the tale. 
The works of Homer saw a hero 
as a warrior who approached 
everything with a sense of honor. 
Today, a hero can be described 
as a popular athlete or someone 
who does the right thing under 
difficult circumstances. How did 
that change occur? 

He delivers an interesting 
premise and backs up his hy¬ 
pothesis with data and personal 
insight. 

What this book lacks in page 
count more than compensates 
in a thought-provoking discus¬ 
sion of the origins of language, 
storytelling and what makes all 
of us human. 

— Jeff Ayers 
Associated Press 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 
NEW ON DVD 


“Ready or Not”: From “Parasite” and 
“Hustlers” to “Knives Out” and “Ready or 
Not” (among others), it’s been a big year for 
movies tackling income inequality and class 
warfare. “Ready or Not” takes the demented 
comedic approach as Grace (Samara Weav¬ 
ing) marries Alex (Mark O’Brien), a man 
who has been estranged from his extremely 
wealthy, board game-selling family. As part 
of a family ritual, the couple’s wedding night 
turns into a weapons-filled hunt fueled by 
the idea that a human sacrifice (aka Grace) 
will help the family maintain their riches. 
“The rich are different,” says one character, 
in case you didn’t know. 



Experience over age 



Twentieth Century Fox 

Samara Weaving in “Ready or Not.” 


Schiff happily mentors much younger ‘Good Doctor’ 


The script is too sardonic to work suc¬ 
cessfully as a true social satire, but it’s still 
satisfying, wrote Tribune News Service 
critic Katie Walsh in her review. “While 
the mocking tone mostly undermines any 
trenchant commentary, thanks to Weaving’s 
eye-rolling, primal-screaming, evil-gig¬ 
gling performance, the strongest impression 
‘Ready or Not’ leaves is of the cathartic, 
transformative female rage at the center of 
it all,” wrote Walsh. “The rage is what keeps 
Grace alive. The sprawling estate itself, a 
representation of exclusionary greed, rips at 
her flesh, and though bloodied and battered 
by this bloodsport, her sheer survival is her 
resistance against the gaping maws of the 
demented tradition. Ready or not, here she 
comes.” 

Also new on DVD Dec. 3 

“The Goldfinch”: A man (Ansel Elgort) 
holds on to a painting of a chained bird after 
his mother (Nicole Kidman) is killed in a 
bombing at New York’s Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art. Based on the best-selling novel 
by Donna Tartt. 

“Killerman”: Money launderer Joe Dia¬ 
mond (Liam Hemsworth) wakes up after a 
drug deal gone bad and ensuing car crash 
with no memory, a mysterious cash stash 
and a slew of dirty cops looking for him. 

“City on a Hill: Season One”: The Show¬ 
time series stars Kevin Bacon as a district 
attorney fighting corruption and criminals 
in 1990s Boston. 

“Game of Thrones: S8”: The controver¬ 
sial final season of the smash hit HBO fan¬ 
tasy series in which the winner of the throne 
is revealed at last. 

“How to Train Your Dragon Homecom¬ 
ing”: Hiccup celebrates dragons at a holiday 
festival in this animated special based 
on the “How to Train Your Dragon” film 
trilogy. 

“Semper Fi”: A cop who serves as a Ma¬ 
rine Corps Reserve sergeant (Jai Courtney) 
plans to break his half-brother out of prison. 

“The Simpsons Season 19”: The lon¬ 
gest-running animated TV series’ 2007-08 
season follows Springfield’s finest. 

“Turtle Odyssey”: This documentary 
follows the day-to-day life of an Australian 
sea turtle as she travels through the ocean. 
Narrated by Russell Crowe. 

— Katie Foran-McHale/TNS 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

R ichard Schiff was already 

happy being part of the ABC 
drama “The Good Doctor” 
where he is now in his third 
season playing Dr. Aaron Glassman. 

It’s a role that not only gives him the 
opportunity to play mentor and friend 
to the show’s central figure of Dr. Shaun 
Murphy (Freddie Highmore), a young 
surgeon with autism and savant syn¬ 
drome, but he’s playing the part on a 
critically praised show. A bit of addition¬ 
al casting has made the work even more 
of a pleasure for Schiff 
Schiff’s character on “The Good Doc¬ 
tor” has been on a roller-coaster ride 
since the very beginning of the series. 

He started out as the top man at St. 
Bonaventure Hospital but lost that job 
and ended up in a life-and-death battle 
with cancer. Getting to go from being 
the guy in charge to the one needing to 
be helped has given Schiff a broad area 
in which to act. 

“It’s always interesting when mentor 
becomes mentee or guardian becomes 
the one you have to take care of Par¬ 
ents, when they get older, become 
the children in a relationship. That’s 
fascinating to explore,” Schiff says. “And 
it was challenging to be this fairly suc¬ 
cessful and strong man who felt lost and 
helpless.” 

Another reason Schiff is so happy with 
being part of “The Good Doctor” is that 
a majority of the work Schiff has done 
on the show has been with Highmore, 
who is decades younger than Schiff 
Despite the age difference, the veteran 
Schiff has seen no reason to mimic in 
real life the relationship their characters 
have on the ABC drama. 

Schiff quotes presidential candidate 
Pete Buttigieg in describing Highmore 
by saying it is not about age, but rather 
experience. In the case of his co-star, 
Schiff has found a very veteran actor 
who just happens to be very young. 

“And, he likes to have fun,” Schiff 
says. 

The acting wisdom Schiff brings 
to “The Good Doctor” comes from 



decades of work on stage, screen and 
TV. He began his career in New York 
as the founder and artistic director of 
the Manhattan Repertory Theater and 
directed off-Broadway productions, 
including “Antigone,” starring Angela 
Bassett. His TV and film credits include 
“Man of Steel,” “The Gambler,” “Kill 
the Messenger,” “The Lost World: Juras¬ 
sic Park,” “Ray,” “Se7en,” “Hoffa,” “The 
Affair,” “House of Lies” and “Murder in 
the First.” 

“The Good Doctor” stands out among 
all his jobs because at the same time the 
character was dealing with work and 
health issues. Dr. Glassman found love. 
That has ended up being the best part of 
the job for Schiff 

“One of the motivations that has come 
out of facing death is that he now has an 
interest in doing something for the ben¬ 
efit of more people,” Schiff says. “He’s 
also following his instincts with the 
woman he met at the end of the second 
year who happens to be played by my 
real-life wife, Sheila Kelley. 

“It is so much fun working with her. 
First of all, she is such a fantastic 
actress. She is so alive and unpredict¬ 
able. We have been able to work and 
play together.” 

And the work part is being 
done on a show that is a strong 
drama. When it comes to qual¬ 
ity TV, Schiff knows that world 
extremely well, having spent 
seven seasons on the Emmy- 
winning “The West Wing” in 
the role of Toby Ziegler. Schiff 
was nominated three times 
and won one Emmy for best 
supporting actor in a drama 
series for his performance. 

One of the constant buzzes 
in Hollywood is that in this era 
with past television series being 
brought back to life there could be 
a chance for a new version of “The 
West Wing.” The feedback Schiff 
gets about the series set in the White 
House is that the public would be 
open to a return, but he’s not 100% 
sold on the idea. 

“I don’t know if another show 
set in the White House makes sense. 


but another political show would be a 
good idea. The White House is already 
overcooked because you have ‘Veep’ 
which is much more accurate to real life 
more than ‘The West Wing’ ever was as 
it turns out,” Schiff says. “We certainly 
could not have the same team back in 
the White House because it makes no 
sense. 

“But, somehow I guess we could all 
get rejoined if it made sense to the story. 
When the idea was first mentioned, 

I would have loved to do it if nothing 
else to redeem my character from that 
ridiculous storyline at the end of season 
seven, but I don’t think 
much about it 


anymore. 

“The Good 
Doctor” airs 
Tuesdays on 
AFN-Spec- 
trum. 
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A student attaches a note to the Resilience Project board Nov. 14 on the campus of Utah Valley University, in Orem, Utah. 


Students in crisis 

College campuses struggle to keep up with 
higher demand for mental health assistance 


By Collin Binkley 
AND Larry Fenn 
Associated Press 
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Notes like this one are attached to the Resilience Project board on 
the campus of Utah Valley University in Orem, Utah. The purpose of 
the project is to let students know that it is OK to struggle. 


M ore college students 
are turning to their 
schools for help with 
anxiety, depression 
and other mental health prob¬ 
lems, and many must wait weeks 
for treatment or find help else¬ 
where as campus clinics struggle 
to meet demand, an Associated 
Press review of more than three 
dozen public universities found. 

On some campuses, the num¬ 
ber of students seeking treat¬ 
ment has nearly doubled over the 
last five years while overall en¬ 
rollment has remained relatively 
fiat. The increase has been tied 
to reduced stigma around mental 
health, along with rising rates of 
depression and other disorders. 
Universities have expanded their 
mental health clinics, but the 
growth is often slow, and demand 
keeps surging. 

Long waits have provoked 
protests at schools from Mary¬ 
land to California, in some 
cases following student suicides. 
Meanwhile, campus counseling 
centers grapple with low morale 
and high burnout as staff face 
increasingly heavy workloads. 

“It’s an incredible struggle, to 
be honest,” said Jamie Davidson, 
associate vice president for stu¬ 
dent wellness at the University 
of Nevada, Las Vegas, which has 
11 licensed counselors for 30,000 
students. “It’s stressful on our 
staff and our resources. We’ve 
increased it, but you’re never 


going to talk to anyone in the 
mental health field who tells you 
we have sufficient resources.” 

The Associated Press re¬ 
quested five years of data from 
the largest public university in 
each state. A total of 39 provided 
annual statistics from their coun¬ 
seling clinics or health centers. 
The remaining 11 said they did 
not have complete records or had 
not provided records five months 
after they were requested. 

The data shows that most uni¬ 
versities are working to scale up 
their services, but many are far 
outpaced by demand. 

Since 2014, the number of 
students receiving mental health 
treatment at those schools has 
grown by 35%, while total enroll¬ 
ment grew just 5%. By last year, 
nearly 1 in 10 students were 
coming for help, but the number 
of licensed counselors changed 
little, from an average of 16 to 19 
over five years. 

On some campuses, that 
amounts to one counselor for 
every 4,000 students. An indus¬ 
try accrediting group suggests a 
minimum of one counselor per 
1,500 students, but few of the 39 
universities met that benchmark. 

At most universities, students 
contemplating suicide or other¬ 
wise in crisis are offered help 
right away. Others are asked to 
schedule an appointment. For 
cases that are not urgent, the 
wait can range from hours to 
months, depending on the time of 
year and the design of the clinic. 

Many schools that provided 


data to the AP said it takes weeks 
to get an initial appointment. 
Some other schools have adopted 
a model that provides screenings 
the same day students ask for 
help, but it can take weeks to get 
further treatment. 

Students at Brigham Young 
University drew attention last 
year to delays after a student 
took her own life on campus. 

At the University of Maryland, 
students called for change after 
some on campus said they had 
to wait 30 days or more for an 
initial appointment. Student 
organizers called the campaign 
“30 Days Too Late.” 

University of Maryland offi¬ 
cials said the campaign revealed 
a need to raise awareness about 
same-day crisis services avail¬ 
able on campus. The school also 
has hired additional counselors. 

Other schools that have 
received student petitions to 
improve counseling include 
Michigan State, Louisiana State 
and Columbia and Cornell uni¬ 
versities. 

The rising demand for campus 
mental health care has been 
attributed to an array of fac¬ 
tors. Stigma around the issue 
has faded, encouraging more 
students to get help. Disorders 
that once prevented students 
from going to college are no 
longer seen as a barrier. Some 
people believe social media fuels 
anxiety, while others say today’s 
students simply have more 
trouble coping with stress. 

Many universities are rethink¬ 


ing how they provide help. More 
students are being steered to 
group therapy or anxiety work¬ 
shops. Counseling centers offer 
yoga, and many train students 
to counsel one another. Some 
schools have signed on with 
companies that provide therapy 
over the phone or through video 
chats. Others urge students to try 
smartphone apps. 

But some say the changes 
will help little if clinics remain 
understaffed. Many campus 
clinics don’t charge students for 
services and generate little or 
no revenue. Some schools are 
adding new campus fees to hire 
counselors or are subsidizing 
clinics through athletics revenue. 

Overall, the AP analysis found 
that campus counseling budgets 
have increased by about 25% 
over the last five years, but levels 
vary widely, from more than 
$200 per student at some cam¬ 
puses to less than $40 at others. 

On any campus, the greatest 
fear is that a student in dire need 
could fall through the cracks. 


Mike and Kim Predmore believe 
that’s what happened to their 
son, Chris, who was struggling 
as a freshman at Illinois State 
University in 2014. 

He had just been through a 
bad breakup. He didn’t make the 
soccer team. He was stressed 
about school and wasn’t sleeping. 
One night, he texted a friend and 
talked about suicide. His family 
persuaded him to visit the cam¬ 
pus counseling center for help. 

At an initial screening, Chris 
Predmore told a counselor he 
was not thinking about suicide 
but wanted to try therapy, ac¬ 
cording to notes from the visit. 
He was told that there was a wait 
on campus and that he should 
explore nearby clinics with his 
parents. He never did. Two days 
later, he took his own life. 

“I think if they would have 
said, ‘Yeah, we’re going to get 
you into counseling,’ I don’t think 
he’d be dead,” Kim Predmore 
said. “I don’t know. I’ll never 
know. But I think he would have 
been able to hang on.” 
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Patience is a virtue 

Communicating with individuals with special needs 



Jerry Davich, Chicago Tribune/TNS 


Tom Felter Jr., of Hebron, Ind., with his daughter, Emily Felter, 24, at Casa 
Del Roma banquet center in Valparaiso, on Oct. 28. The two present The 
Emily Talk, designed to help people interact with special needs individuals. 


By Jerry Davich 
Chicago Tribune 

E mily Felter leaned into 
her father’s arms with a 
quick kiss and tight hug. 
Tom Felter Jr. recip¬ 
rocated with a hug and kiss for his 
24-year-old daughter. They stood in 
front of about two dozen guests at 
Casa Del Roma banquet center in 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

“Are you going to help people sign 
in?” Felter asked Emily. 

“No,” she replied sharply. 

“OK,” he said with a chuckle. 
Welcome to The Emily Talk, 
where Tom does most of the talking 
and Emily gets most of the laughs. 
For several years, they’ve offered 
an insightful presentation to help 
people interact with special needs 
individuals. 

“Hi, I’m Tom,” Felter told the 
Porter County RN Club, a group 
of registered nurses. “And this is 
Emily.” 

“Hi,” Emily said shyly. 

Emily was born with Down 
syndrome. Her father was born with 
limitless patience, or so it seems as 
the parent of a special needs child. 

“If you get nothing out of this 
talk, just remember one thing; to 
be patient,” he said. “Emily is like 
a slow computer. You have to give 
these people time to absorb what 
you’re saying.” 

A train’s horn blared in the back¬ 
ground. Emily, who has the mind 
of a young girl, clutched her father 
even tighter. 

“Barking dogs and crying babies 
are her Kryptonite,” Felter said. 

He uses a power point presen¬ 
tation with easy-to-understand 
bullet-point takeaways, based on 
recommendations from the Ameri¬ 
cans with Disabilities Act. For 
instance, don’t trip over yourself 
to be overly polite. Be direct while 
still respecting someone’s personal 
space. Speak slowly if warranted. 
Allow extra time for a response. 

“Don’t overwhelm them,” Felter 
said. “Also, don’t grab their arm. 

Let them take your arm.” 

Don’t yell or raise your voice, 
which contorts your face, he said. 

“Use a calm voice, even if you’re 
angry,” Felter said. “It doesn’t 
always matter what you say, but 
how you say it. Get their attention 
and keep their attention. Stay face 
to face.” 

Felter, an ambulance paramedic 
with Porter Regional Hospital, 
originally geared The Emily Talk 
toward first responders, but has 
expanded to include just about 
anybody who works with the public. 
The goal is to teach how to avoid an 
awkward situation in casual conver¬ 
sation, but also to avert a potentially 
dangerous scenario for people with 
special needs. 

“Do you want to sit by mom now?” 
Felter asked his daughter. 

“No,” Emily replied. 

“OK,” he said. 

Emily’s participation in their pre¬ 
sentation is day by day, sometimes 
minute by minute. 

“We’re always on Emily time,” 


said Felter, who lives in Hebron, 

Ind. “Some days, we don’t even get 
inside the building.” 

Their program was spurred by 
the tragic outcome of a 2013 inci¬ 
dent at a Maryland movie theater 
involving a 26-year-old man with 
Down syndrome. Ethan Saylor had 
just watched a film he enjoyed so 
much that he immediately returned 
to watch it again, without buying a 
ticket, while his aide left the build¬ 
ing to get the car. 

After Saylor didn’t leave the the¬ 
ater on request, a theater manager 
called police. After a confrontation, 
three off-duty sheriff’s deputies 
forcibly removed him from the 
building and at some point, he 
wound up on the ground, face down. 
Saylor suffered a fractured larynx, 
and his death was later ruled a ho¬ 
micide as a result of asphyxia. 

Last year, Saylor’s family reached 
a $1.9 million settlement with 
the state of Maryland. His death 
sparked public outcry and, advo¬ 
cates hope, a heightened sense of 
awareness and sensitivity by law 
enforcement for special needs 
individuals. The Emily Talk always 
begins with a five-minute video 
featuring this case. 

“There are now grassroots 
presentations like ours all over 
the United States to talk about not 
letting this tragic situation ever hap¬ 
pen again,” Felter told the group. 

He is a board member of Chasing 
Dreams Inc., a nonprofit providing 
free programs for individuals with 
special needs and their families. Its 
website states: “All of our programs 
concentrate on building self-confi¬ 
dence and empowering individuals 
to achieve their fullest potential.” 
(For more info, visitchasingdreams. 
org.) 

Emily eventually sat next to her 


mother, Tina Felter, who gently em¬ 
braced her and rubbed her back. 

Emily was born with multiple 
health problems. Her parents 
learned that Down syndrome is her 
gift, not her disability. It doesn’t 
define her. It only begins to describe 
her. 

“She’s my claim to fame,” Felter 
said. 

When I first met Emily in 2015, 
she surprised me with two goodbye 
hugs, the second of which was to get 
a whiff of my cologne. I looked at 
her. She looked at me. I waited for 
her verdict. 

“You smell good,” she blurted out. 

“You know, it could have gone 
either way,” her father told me with 
a shrug. 

Felter joked that even he and his 
wife don’t know what Emily will 
do or say during any social situa¬ 
tion. Her mother once joked to me, 
“We’re working on her social skills.” 

Most of us need to work on our 
social skills when interacting with 
people who have special needs, 
whether they’re visually noticeable, 
as in Emily’s case, or not so initially 
obvious, Tom Felter told the RNs. 

“You have to try to understand 
their viewpoint,” he said. 

Felter and his daughter have 
shared their presentation with 
firefighters, EMS providers, NIP- 
SCO gas meter workers, and most 
recently with first- and second-year 
residents at lU Health Arnett Hos¬ 
pital in Lafayette, Ind. 

At the program I attended, Emily 
interrupted her father a few times 
to unknowingly punctuate his points 
about interacting with anyone 
with special needs. She stated her 
feelings without much forethought 
about context of the situation. 

“I love you!” she told him. 

“I love you more,” he replied. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Nostalgia-inducing 
holiday decor of yore 

I can’t remember that my reading glasses are perched 
on my head, where I parked my car at the commis¬ 
sary or where I left my cup of coffee, but I have 
many vivid recollections of my childhood. Espe¬ 
cially of the holidays, when I stored detailed memories of 
the sights, sounds and aromas of the season deep in the 
recesses of my brain. 

As I conjure those imprints from decades ago, I can 
still sense the belly-tingling excitement I felt when 
December came and our Christmas decorations went up. 
Big, musty-smelling cardboard boxes would appear in 
our garage. Then, my father would spend the afternoon 
unraveling outdoor light cords, trying to find which C9 
screw-in bulb was causing the whole string to stay unlit, 
hanging lights in our prickly blue spruces, and cussing. 

I definitely remember the cussing. 

Inside, my mother retrieved boxes from the basement 
and set about decorating the inside of our house. With 
a Christmas record on the turntable for motivation, my 
mother adorned every room with holiday decor, singing 
along with Johnny Mathis, Burl Ives, Andy Williams and 
the Carpenters. She also had a record of a big-city choir’s 
rendition of Handel’s “Messiah,” but she saved that one 
for baking cookies. 

By the time my parents were finished, our otherwise 
unremarkable 1950s brick ranch was a veritable wonder¬ 
land, each room glimmering warmly with all things red, 
green and gold — and our frozen yard glowing colorfully 
with those fat C9 bulbs. 

Now that I’m married with my own family home, histo¬ 
ry is repeating itself As soon as we polish off the leftover 
turkey. I’m in the basement, rooting for Christmas decor, 
bouncing along to holiday songs from George Michael, 
Mariah Carey, Paul McCartney, Bruce Springsteen and 
Jose Feliciano. Just like my mother, I put something in 
every room, and save Handel’s “Messiah” for baking day. 

However, something about my festively bedecked 
house is vastly different from that of my childhood — the 
very decorations themselves. 

Our advanced 21st-century generation has everything 
one might need to safely adorn one’s home with holiday 
cheer — LED lighting that won’t scorch skin or spark a 
house fire, solar-powered giant candy canes to line side¬ 
walks, battery-operated animated reindeer, compressed- 
air-filled plastic snow globes for the yard, shatterproof 
plastic ornaments for the tree, fiameless candles, Christ¬ 
mas laser light shows that project onto the side of the 
house, unbreakable resin nativity figurines, and a vast 
array of remote-controlled pre-lit artificial trees. 

My memories of childhood do not include these techno¬ 
logical advancements. In fact, many of my parents’ most 
cherished decorations were made of breakable glass, lit 
with real flames, pulsed with 120 volts of electricity, or 
were handcrafted with yarn, dough, felt, pipe cleaners, 
popsicle sticks, safety pins, beads and googly eyes. 

No matter how tacky they might seem today, we loved 
the little cylindrical Santas made of felt-covered toilet 
paper rolls that sat on window sills. Even though I once 
got shocked when I stuck my finger into the live light 
socket of a window sill candolier, its charming glow 
couldn’t be matched. Dentists wouldn’t approve of the 
nightly Tootsie Rolls tied with yarn to the fabric advent 
calendar on my bedroom door. Our home-sewn stockings 
of 1960s avocado and gold calico would be stuffed with 
treats, trinkets and, of course, Avon bottles. And even 
with the threat of a house fire, the candles my mother lit 
all over the house gave off a magical, old-world flicker. 

As I decorate my house this week, I will think fondly of 
those decorations of yore. 

Like my friend’s Styrofoam egg-carton Christmas tree 
that I made the mistake of mocking when I was a teen. In 
a playful act of revenge, her parents wrapped it up and 
gave it to me as a wedding present 10 years later. I can’t 
honestly say I was heartbroken when the tree got crushed 
during one of our military moves, but I’ll always long for 
the simple, homespun holiday nostalgia it represented. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


REPORT CARD 

BY RANDOLPH ROSS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Randolph Ross, of New York 
helped him get one of his 
crossword constructing 
“was good timing and made 
puzzle overall. — W.S. 
ACROSS 

1 Lack of this results in 
baldness 
6 Alcohol 

13 Scenes from action 
movies 

19 Old foundation 

21 1994 Jean-Claude 

Van Damme sci-fi 
thriller 

22 Get back 

23 Parenting: A-l- 

25 Night demons 

26 Maintain 

27 Number of people in 

an office? 

29 “Step_!” 

30 Bye word 

33 Nervous stress 

34 Chip-on-one’s- 

shoulder outlooks, 

35 Taming wild horses: 

D- 

40 Reflex messengers 

42 Heavy metal 

43 Some kitchen 

appliances 

44 Wildlife 

conservationist’s 
device 

47 Union station? 


City, is a retired principai for high schools in Queens, Great Neck and Plainview, N.Y. Crosswords 
ays his final interview with the Great Neck Board of Education was devoted mainly to 
how to run a school. Having had one of his puzzles published in The Times shortly before 
for a happy interview.” This is Randy’s 50th Sunday crossword for the paper and his 113th Times 


49 Valet skills: B-t 

54 You can dig it 

55 Spain and England in 

the 16th century 

57 Like a sure bet 

58 Watch chains 

59 Do an old printing- 

house job 

60 Skills, in Sevilla 

61 Heart 

62 Hosting a morning 

news show: C+ 

67 Photo finish 

70 First draft picks 

71 It makes stealing 

75 “See you later!” 

76 Cheerful 

78 Norman Lear series 
star 

80 Spots 

81 Stuffing tip jars: D 

83 Chip away at 

84 Bottom-line figure 

86 Alternative to a 

Maxwell 

87 Indy winner 

Luyendyk 

88 Hot stuff 

91 Employee efficiency: 
D-l- 

95 Sorcerer 
97 Much, informally 

99 Supply-_ 

(economic theorist) 

100 Growing room 


101 Do a P.R. makeover 

103 16501-16511 
107 Put on hold 
109 Baseball skill: C 
113 Protect, as freshness 
114Whattodoonce 
you’ve made your 
bed, per a saying 
115 Skirts 

116Nueva York, e.g. 

117 Afterword 

118 Bibliographical abbr. 

DOWN 

1 Channel on which to 

see some b&w films 

2 Fleece 

3 Noted Deco designer 

4 1975 Wimbledon champ 

5 New Age author 

Chopra 

6 Apt name for a cook? 

7 Lulu 

8 Used Gchat, e.g. 

9 Went back through a 

10 Hockey infraction 

ll“Yerdam_I” 

12 Clear soda 

13 Lit_ 

14 Farm setter 

15 Story 

16 Stereo quality: B 

17 Blake who wrote 

“Memories of You” 


18 Roast rotators 
20 Fantasy author 

Canavan, author of 
the “Black Magician” 
trilogy 
24 Whirl 

28 Producers of the most 
Mideast oil 

31 Actress Samantha 

32 Rides since 2011 

34 Burned rubber 

35 Designer Bill 

36 U.S. Grant adversary 

37 Trouble terribly 

38 Learns to live with 

39 Set a price of 
41 Malodorous 

45 Metro areas, 

informally 

46 Sticks together? 

48 Luxury-car pioneer 

49 One may exert 

pressure 

50 Significant advances 

51 The other guys 

52 Diver Louganis 

53 Porgy and bass 
56 F.D.R. program 

58 Dangerous structure 

60 Combat zone 

61 Anglican headwear 

63 Strong brew 

64 “Movin’_” 

65 Call attention to, as a 

potential problem 



66 Small power source 

67 Classic shoe name 

68 Starting job in 

Washington, say 

69 Fashion sense: A 

72 Lead-in to fare 

73 Part of a TV 

transmission 

74 _Garson, Oscar 

winner for “Mrs. 
Miniver” 

76 Solomonlike 


77 One-eighth part 

78 Funeral stands 

79 Mushroom that might 

be served in ramen 

81 Uncivil greetings 

82 Sign of a smash hit 

85_de Vil, Disney 

villain 

89 Patch (together) 

90 Way to get to Harlem, 

per Duke Ellington 


91 Desire a piece of the 

92 Conception 

93 Chutzpah 

94 Mourn 

95 Snooker shot 

96 Flu symptoms 
98 Full 

101 Chnton’s attorney 
general for all eight 


102 Rat Pack nickname 

104 Quod_ 

faciendum 

105 Stationer’s stock 

106 “Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men” writer 

108 Kid-_(TV for 

tots) 

110 Tiny criticism 

111 Pioneer cellphone co. 

112 Fancy-looking name 
appendage 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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O-Town is, from left, Dan Miller, Erik-Michael Estrada, Trevor Penick and Jacob Underwood. 

Boy band 0-Town happy to do old hits on reunion tours 


By Emily Yahr 

The Washington Post 

ome bands get tired of the songs 
that made them famous. That’s not 
the case for 0-Town. 

For the past six years, the band 
has opened and closed nearly every con¬ 
cert with their two biggest hits, “Liquid 
Dreams” and “All or Nothing.” Whenever 
they tried to switch things up, it didn’t feel 
right. 

“Songs like ‘All or Nothing,’ we are 
indebted to and so grateful. It’s a reason 
that people have put us on concert bills,” 
singer Jacob Underwood said in a recent 
phone interview. “Fans like the new stuff, 
and they’re excited to keep hearing new 
music from us ... but when we end the 
show with ‘All or Nothing,’ that’s obvious¬ 
ly the biggest response of the night.” 

If seeing that title sparks an immediate 
memory of belting out the power ballad in 
your car (“Cause I want it all! Or NOTH¬ 
ING at ALL ...”), then you were probably 
a teenager around 2000, when 0-Town ar¬ 
rived on ABC’s “Making the Band,” one 
of the earliest reality TV shows. 

MTV, which produced the series, as¬ 
sumed that young viewers were still 
craving boy bands. And they were cor¬ 
rect! The show, which assembled the new 
band (Underwood, Erik-Michael Estrada, 
Trevor Penick, Dan Miller and Ashley 
Parker Angel) and then chronicled their 
adventures trying to “make it,” was an 


immediate hit, and the group’s self-titled 
debut album went platinum. 

Alas, the excitement around a new boy 
band doesn’t last forever. After a wildly 
successful start, sales fizzled, and the 
group disbanded a few years later. How¬ 
ever, they all kept in touch, and often talk¬ 
ed about reuniting. In 2013, they pulled 
the trigger. 

“It got to the point, at the 10-year mark, 
where everybody was going, ‘We need to 
do this... we talk about it every year,”’ Un¬ 
derwood said. Angel declined to join the 
reunion, but the other four members were 
in. They figured they would just see what 
happened: maybe tour for a summer, have 
fun singing their old songs, and then like¬ 
ly go their separate ways. 

Little did they know that our culture 
would be in the midst of a nostalgia ob¬ 
session. 0-Town signed with a small Eu¬ 
ropean label and released a new single, 
“Skydive” — and were so pleased with 
the results that they wound up record¬ 
ing an entire new album, “Lines & Cir¬ 
cles,” which fueled about three years of 
touring. 

Still not sure if it could continue, the 
band also launched a Kickstarter cam¬ 
paign to fund a new album — and they 
wound up with double their fundraising 
goal. They’ve toured with other late ’90s 
and early 2000s nostalgia acts, such as 98 
Degrees and Ryan Cabrera. 

“I don’t see an end in sight,” said Un¬ 
derwood, who still sounds a bit surprised 


that their reunion keeps going. “We’ve got 
to a point where we can all juggle life and 
family ... when we started touring again, 
we never thought six years later we’d still 
be doing it.” 

The 0-Town fan base remains intense 
— some of their most loyal fans have be¬ 
come friends with each other, and now 
travel in big groups to multiple shows. 
Most have been listening since they were 
kids: Underwood constantly hears from 
people who were shocked when they 
learned the true meaning of the, uh, rath¬ 
er PG-13 lyrics to “Liquid Dreams.” They 
now tell their parents, “You let me sing 
that song at the top of my lungs?!” 

The members of 0-Town are also often 
asked about Angel, who opted out of the 
reunion. But Underwood said they have 
been touring for so long in their new it¬ 
eration — longer than they were together 
the first time — it almost wouldn’t make 
sense. 

“It would be weird to have him in the 
band now; we’ve worked in such a unique 
way over the last six years,” Underwood 
said. “Of course we still have a soft place 
in our heart for him.” 

In the meantime, the band is grateful 
for its unique place in pop culture, exist¬ 
ing in the rare Venn diagram of 2000s boy 
bands and 2000s reality TV. “Really, our 
career has kind of been in reverse: We 
started big, then were playing nightclubs 
and worked our way back up.” 


Former ‘Little Women’ 
director campaigns for 
Greta Gerwig’s Oscar 

By Nardine Saad 

Los Angeles Times 

Filmmaker Gillian Armstrong is all 
about women supporting women — and 
getting them more Oscars. 

On Tuesday, the erstwhile “Little 
Women” director, who helmed the 1994 ad¬ 
aptation of the empowering novel, praised 
filmmaker Greta Gerwig on her reimagin¬ 
ing of the Louisa May Alcott classic “for 
this generation.” 

Armstrong’s film, which starred Susan 
Sarandon, Winona Ryder, Kirsten Dunst, 
Claire Danes and Christian Bale, has 
long been beloved by fans and critics and 
earned three Academy 
Award nominations. But 
on Tuesday, the film¬ 
maker stepped aside to 
give credit to Gerwig, 
taking the plaudits even 
further by launching the 
“Lady Bird” director onto 
the Academy Awards cir¬ 
cuit with her very own 
hashtag: #gretaforoscar. 

“Plucked up cour¬ 
age and saw the new Little Women. And 
loved it. Very different! Brave new struc¬ 
ture. Fantastic cast. And yes the message 
sadly needs to be stronger for this gen¬ 
eration. Hopefully now men will see and 
vote. #gretaforoscar,” the Aussie director 
tweeted Tuesday. 

Gerwig’s new film, in theaters on Dec. 
25, also boasts a star-studded cast head¬ 
lined by Saorise Ronan, Florence Pugh, 
Emma Watson, Timothee Chalamet, Laura 
Dem and Meryl Streep. The modem femi¬ 
nist take has already generated plenty of 
positive reviews and awards buzz, and 
Armstrong built on that by congratulating 
Gerwig and her team. She also shared her 
thoughts on the historically male-crowded 
directing category for awards season and 
how Gerwig can disrupt it. 

“In this so far very male lineup for Os¬ 
cars she has to [be] a contender. And the 
never a foot wrong Saorise. A brilliant 
match for Laura Dern. LW for this genera¬ 
tion. #gretaforoscar #littlewomen,” she 
added. 

In 2018, after being snubbed for direct¬ 
ing by the Golden Globes, Gerwig became 
only the fifth woman to be nominated in 
the film academy’s directing category for 
her mother-daughter story “Lady Bird.” 


Australian journalist, writer 
and wit Clive Janies dies at 80 

Clive James, an Australian journal¬ 
ist, joker and intellectual who had a long 
career as a writer and broadcaster in the 
UK., has died. He was 80. 

James’ representatives. United Agents, 
said he died Sunday at his home in Cam¬ 
bridge, north of London. James been diag¬ 
nosed with leukemia and emphysema, and 
he suffered kidney failure in 2010. 

“I am a man who is approaching his ter¬ 
minus,” James said in 2012. He later as¬ 
sured well-wishers that he intended to live 
a few more years — and he did, writing and 
broadcasting until almost the end. 

“Clive died almost 10 years after his first 
terminal diagnosis, and one month after he 
laid down his pen for the last time,” United 
Agents announced. “He endured his ever- 
multiplying illnesses with patience and 
good humor, knowing until the last moment 
that he had experienced more than his fair 
share of this ‘great, good world.’ ” 

From The Associated Press 
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By Jeffrey A. Rosen 
Special to The Washington Post 

T hanks to sensible law enforce¬ 
ment policies, violent crime rates 
dropped by half nationwide over 
the past three decades. Although 
increases occurred in 2015-16, the rates 
again dropped during the first two years of 
the Trump administration. But reductions 
in crime are neither automatic nor inevi¬ 
table. They are the result of federal, state 
and local law enforcement and prosecutors 
working together to enforce the laws. 

Unfortunately, a trend is emerging that 
could threaten the hard-fought progress 
in public safety. A small but troubling 
number of state and local prosecutors are 
vowing that they will not enforce entire 
categories of core criminal offenses as 
part of a misguided experiment in “social 
justice reform.” 

A prosecutor has a vital role: to enforce 
the law fairly and keep the public safe. 
These purportedly progressive district at¬ 
torneys, however, are shirking that duty in 
favor of unfounded decriminalization poli¬ 
cies that they claim are necessary to fix a 
“broken” system. 

The Philadelphia district attorney, for in¬ 
stance, has in effect decriminalized thefts 
of up to $500. Boston’s district attorney 
actually campaigned, before her election 
last year, with a list of crimes her office 
would not prosecute — including drug dis¬ 
tribution, “larceny under $250,” receiving 
stolen property, trespassing, malicious de¬ 
struction of property and resisting arrest. 

In San Francisco, the new DA has vowed 
not to prosecute “quality of life” crimes 
such as public urination and prostitution. 
And the new DA in Fairfax County, Va., 
said during his campaign that he wouldn’t 
prosecute as a felony any larceny below 


By Noah Smith 

Bloomberg Opinion 

A t last week’s Democratic primary 
debate, the issue of free college 
became a sticking point. Free tu¬ 
ition at state universities has long 
been one of Vermont Sen. Bernie Sanders’ 
flagship proposals. But critics such as 
South Bend, Ind., Mayor Pete Buttigieg say 
that it’s a giveaway to the rich. 

In one sense, Buttigieg is right; high-in- 
come families tend to pay much more tu¬ 
ition than their low-income counterparts. 
But most plans for free public college count 
on replacing the lost tuition revenue with 
increased government spending, funded 
by tax revenue. Since the tax system is 
progressive, the wealthy and upper-mid¬ 
dle class would end up paying most of the 
bill. The net effect mostly would be a wash 
— basically just a transfer of money from 
well-off people who don’t send their kids to 
college to those who do. 

But free college comes with a much big¬ 
ger risk that is rarely acknowledged by its 
proponents. If governments don’t shell out 
to replace the lost tuition dollars, universi¬ 
ties could end up starved of funds. 

Almost all public universities now re¬ 
ceive much of their funding from state 
governments. In some cases these are con¬ 
trolled by leaders who doubt the value of 
universities, and are occasionally down¬ 
right hostile. For example, former Gov. 
Scott Walker cut public funding to the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin system. 

Cuts like these may partly be driven by 
ideology. In recent years. Republican opin¬ 
ions of colleges have taken a sharp negative 
turn. But opposition to higher education 
spending can be based on economics as 
well as ideology. Raising taxes can be po- 


$1,500 (ignoring the state threshold of 
$500), would not seek cash bail for felonies 
and would charge unlawful immigrants 
more leniently than U.S. citizens for the 
same crimes in order to circumvent the 
immigration consequences of the crimes. 

While the Trump administration is dedi¬ 
cated to enforcing federal criminal law, 
as shown by the record number of violent 
crime prosecutions during the past two 
years, not every state crime is prosecutable 
as a federal offense. Contrary to the belief 
that inspires these so-called social justice 
policies, the “system” is not broken. Just as 
violent crime rates are near historic lows, 
national incarceration rates have also fall¬ 
en 13% over the past decade, hitting a 20- 
year low, according to a 2019 report by the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics. 

Those who still believe that certain 
criminal laws hinder “social justice” 
should vote for a legislature, not a prose¬ 
cutor, to address their concerns. Outright 
nonenforcement of the law is an affront 
to the separation of powers. The legisla¬ 
tive branch writes the law. The judicial 
branch interprets the law. And the execu¬ 
tive branch — of which these prosecutors 
are a part — enforces the law. 

Prosecutors have discretion to decide 
what individual cases to bring and how best 
to resolve them. But the categorical refusal 
to enforce basic laws geared toward public 
safety goes far beyond discretion, violates 
the duty to enforce the laws as passed by 
the legislature and flies in the face of the 
fundamental concept that no one part of 
government exercises total control. 

Prosecutorial policies that disregard 
core criminal laws — and the inflamma¬ 
tory rhetoric that often accompanies those 
practices — also erode respect for the rule 
of law. These prosecutors risk demeaning 


litically dicey, especially where rates are 
already high and there are worries about 
driving business elsewhere. In states that 
are inclined to spend a lot, there’s often a 
great deal of political pressure to use rev¬ 
enue for other purposes like social spend¬ 
ing and K-12 education. 

Then there’s the business cycle. Most 
states reduced spending on universities 
during the Great Recession and the vast 
majority didn’t restore it to its former lev¬ 
els after the recession ended. Sanders’ own 
state of Vermont decreased higher educa¬ 
tion spending per student 16% between 
2008 and 2018. 

If even Vermont’s government won’t pony 
up the cash, who will? Those on the social¬ 
ist left seem to believe that the federal gov¬ 
ernment will step in, but that seems overly 
optimistic given decades of cuts to every 
m^or spending item except health care. 
As soon as a Republican administration or 
Congress gets into power, federal educa¬ 
tion spending would be under threat. 

Some might argue that the very existence 
of tuition at state schools might be driving 
governments to shift costs onto students, 
since they know tuition money can replace 
lost tax dollars. But even places that have 
much cheaper college tuition, such as Aus¬ 
tralia, France, the UK. and Canada, have 
seen university funding cuts or pressure 
for cuts in recent years. In Ontario, de¬ 
creases in tuition have been matched with 
reductions in student aid. 

So it’s highly likely that free tuition 
would force uk universities into an era 
of painful austerity. How would they re¬ 
spond? They would almost certainly accel¬ 
erate the shift from classroom instruction 
by tenure-track faculty to low-paid adjunct 
faculty, lecturers and graduate students. 

Student services would also likely take 


the very institutions they are appointed 
to lead and fueling mistrust by promoting 
false narratives about the criminal justice 
system and law enforcement. The pros¬ 
ecutors are essentially flipping the script, 
casting criminals as victims and police as 
villains. This distortion is not only demor¬ 
alizing to law enforcement but also em¬ 
boldens hostility toward both the rule of 
law and those entrusted with enforcing it. 

Perhaps the gravest injustice of this “so¬ 
cial justice” is the lack of respect it shows 
for crime victims. Consider the example 
of a woman in Boston who was attacked 
in 2017 while walking her dog. The victim 
was left unconscious, sustained a traumat¬ 
ic brain injury and faces years of recovery. 
Over the victim’s objection, the district 
attorney, in line with these social reform 
initiatives, sanctioned a plea agreement 
that allowed the attacker to plead to a mis¬ 
demeanor and avoid prison time. 

Revealingly, the Boston DA has said that 
she represents “not just the victim, but the 
defendant and the community.” The prob¬ 
lem is not with the prosecutor representing 
the “community,” but with representing 
the “defendant.” Indeed, DAs are sup¬ 
posed to represent the community against 
the defendant. Public defenders and other 
defense lawyers represent the alleged vio¬ 
lators. Prosecutors who think they are de¬ 
fense lawyers are in the wrong job. Victims 
deserve better. 

Prosecutors who have misunderstood 
their obligations are giving a free pass to 
many wrongdoers and are devaluing vic¬ 
tims. That is not justice. To preserve the 
gains made in public safety, state and local 
partners need to work with federal law en¬ 
forcement to faithfully enforce the law and 
protect the American people. 

Jeffrey A. Rosen is U.S. deputy attorney general. 


a hit. Conservatives are already salivating 
at the chance to cut budgets for diversity 
programs. Academic departments would 
likely shrink, with humanities and social 
science taking the biggest hits because 
of their inability to fall back on research 
grants or consulting gigs. 

Some universities would simply shut. In 
recent years, college closures have come 
mostly in the for-profit sector, but private 
colleges have also suffered some pain. An 
inability to charge tuition could extend 
this unhappy trend to lower-ranked state 
schools, which probably are a lower prior¬ 
ity for state governments, have less admin¬ 
istrative fat to trim and have fewer alumni 
donations. 

Economically, starving the U.S. uni¬ 
versity system of funding would be a ter¬ 
rible move. Universities are the best tool 
the country has for revitalizing flagging 
regions. Their research sustains U.S. 
technological and industrial leadership. 
They remain one of the few truly effective, 
world-beating institutions that the U.S. has 
left. And like it or not, America’s university 
system has been built on the back of upper- 
middle-class tuition dollars. 

Although free-college crusaders might 
imagine a never-ending wave of social¬ 
ist political victories providing a shower 
of government money for colleges that 
ends the need for tuition, the rest of the 
country should look on this fantasy with 
a jaundiced eye. Instead of smashing the 
funding model of the nation’s most func¬ 
tional and important liberal institution, the 
U.S. should simply focus on improving ac¬ 
cess and affordability for poor and minor¬ 
ity students. Universalism is good in many 
cases, but this isn’t one of them. 

Bloomberg Opinion columnist Noah Smith was an as¬ 
sistant professor of finance at Stony Brook University. 


Focus on access. Free tuition will bleed colleges dry. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

What a Navy vet’s death can 
teach us about loneliness 
The Dallas Morning News 

We’ve seen thousands of sad stories in 
our time, but the case of a man found in his 
north Texas apartment three years after 
his death ranks right up there as one of the 
saddest. 

Ronald Wayne White, believed to be a 
Navy vet working as a defense contractor, 
was last in contact with his mother in New 
York three years ago. He apparently moved 
several times and traveled extensively so 
several police departments told his family 
they couldn’t treat him as a missing per¬ 
son, his family said. 

His body was recently discovered on the 
floor of his apartment when workers went 
investigating why some tenants weren’t 
using water for a while. Stunningly, the 
medical examiner ruled he had been dead 
three years. 

There are still a lot of unanswered ques¬ 
tions about this case. But what we do know 
is that a man who lived his life in this com¬ 
munity apparently went missing for three 
years and no one noticed he was gone. 

It’s disheartening that society has 
reached such a threshold of disconnection 
that he could have no friend, no co-worker, 
no acquaintance to even check to see if he 
was alive or dead. 

His rent was automatically deducted 
from his bank account once a month, police 
said. His car covered in dust was parked in 
the garage. Authorities don’t suspect foul 
play. 

This case reminds us that there are thou¬ 
sands of people among us who are in severe 
states of loneliness and isolation. There are 
reams of research that make us tune into 
this as the holidays approach. The reality 
is that loneliness profoundly grips many of 
us throughout the year. 

White’s case drives home the impor¬ 
tance of making real connections. There 
should be people in our lives who can and 
will reach out to at least check on our well¬ 
being or at least notice when something 
might seem odd. 

We’re more connected through social 
media than ever before. Experts point out 
that we’re processing so much information 
we’re receiving in all directions we’re los¬ 
ing our ability to think and feel. It’s hurting 
our personal connections and making us 
more distant and lonely. And the loneliness 
can negatively affect our health. 

White’s mother, Doris Stevens, told 
WFAA-TV (Channel 8) that her son was 
diabetic. He would have been 51 when he 
died. 

Let’s vow to actually pick up the phone 
to talk to or actually go visit someone we 
know instead of spending so much time on 
social media. Let’s make eye contact and 
be mindful of other people. Let’s do things 
with other people, be it attending religious 
services or going to a ball game. We need 
to take better care of ourselves and our 
neighbors. 

No one should have to die the way Ron¬ 
ald Wayne White did, unnoticed and all but 
forgotten. 

Is marijuana a gateway drug, 
or should it be legalized? 
The (Columbus, Miss.) Dispatch 

For almost 50 years, there’s been a de¬ 
bate about whether marijuana is a gateway 
drug. 

More and more, public opinion suggests 
it isn’t, even as studies continue to produce 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Dave Crabill, an industrial hemp farmer, checks plants at his farm in Clayton Township, 
Mich., in August. According to the Pew Research Center, only 1 in 3 people in the 
U.S. oppose legalized marijuana compared with 1 in 2 nine years ago. 


mixed results on the question. 

The question has emerged as more and 
more states legalize marijuana for either 
medical use (33 states) or recreational use 
(eight, plus the District of Columbia). 

During the recent election cycle, candi¬ 
dates have been asked their views on the 
subject. Democratic presidential candi¬ 
date Joe Biden made news most recently 
with his assertion that marijuana does lead 
to use of other, more dangerous drugs such 
as cocaine or opioids. Likewise, Andy Tag¬ 
gart, who ran for Mississippi attorney gen¬ 
eral, also stated his view that marijuana is 
a gateway drug. Taggart’s views were in¬ 
fluenced by the suicide of his son in 2012, 
who had struggled with addiction. 

Closer to home, Eddie Hawkins won 
the Lowndes County Sheriff’s race in No¬ 
vember. He has gone on record as saying 
marijuana is a gateway drug based on his 
20 years of services as Mississippi Bureau 
of Narcotics agent. 

More and more, however, that view is 
trending toward outlier status. 

According to the Pew Research Center, 
only 1 in 3 people in the U.S. oppose legal¬ 
ized marijuana compared with 1 in 2 just 
nine years ago. What’s more, of those who 
do approve of legalization, 91% say it should 
be approved for both medical and recre¬ 
ational use while just 32% say it should be 
legal for medical use only. 

Just 8% say marijuana should remain 
illegal. 

Your view also may be influenced by 
your age, the research shows. 

Biden, Taggart and Hawkins are all over 
age 50. At 77, Biden’s views are consistent 
with his silent generation peers for whom 
approval of legal marijuana is lowest, at 
33%. Taggart and Hawkins are among 
the 44% of baby boomers opposed to legal 
marijuana. 

Meanwhile, millennials support legal¬ 
ized marijuana by a 4-to-l margin, the Pew 
Research shows. 

The shifting attitudes toward legalized 
marijuana shows less faith in the gateway 
drug argument that was long the best ar¬ 
gument against legalization. 

But those are perceptions. What does the 
data say? 

There are arguments made on both 
sides, based on data compiled from states 
where legal marijuana exists. 

In Colorado where recreational marijua¬ 
na was approved in 2013, DUI arrests are 
down 15% between 2012 and 2017, based on 
the Colorado Department of Public Safety’s 
study. Marijuana use increased only mar¬ 
ginally over that period (0.3%) and usage 
among Colorado high school students was 


actually lower in 2017 than the national av¬ 
erage (by 0.4%). 

On the other hand, organized crime 
— primarily illegal growing and sales of 
marijuana — quadrupled over that five- 
year period. 

Violent crimes and property crimes 
were not significantly affected, according 
to the study. 

It does not seem likely, based on what we 
know, that marijuana is the menace it was 
once perceived to be. 

Yet the question remains: Is marijuana a 
gateway drug? 

If you believe it is, you’ll point to the 
evidence that shows that the m^ority of 
those who are cocaine or heroin users say 
their first exposure to illegal drugs was 
marijuana. 

If you believe it isn’t, you’ll point to 
the Pew research data that shows 95% of 
marijuana users do not go on to use harder 
drugs. 

So, it really may be a matter of 
perception. 

And if that’s the case, it seems almost 
certain that marijuana will someday be le¬ 
galized throughout the country. 

Better to appoint scientists to 
run federal scientific agencies 
The Washington Post 

After more than two years of waiting 
for Senate confirmation, Barry Myers last 
week withdrew his name from consider¬ 
ation to head the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. Maybe now. 
President Donald Trump will consider tap¬ 
ping a scientist to run a scientific agency, 
as his predecessors typically did. 

Only in the Trump administration could 
an agency such as NOAA be at high risk. 
A strictly reality-based organization, it is 
responsible for monitoring the planet, issu¬ 
ing warnings about storms and predicting 
the weather without fear or favor. Perhaps 
it was bound to run afoul of the fact-aller¬ 
gic Trump. 

Yes, even weather prediction has be¬ 
come politicized in the Trump era. The 
agency contradicted the president after 
he said in September that Alabama was at 
risk of being struck by Hurricane Dorian. 
Trump then insisted that NOAA walk back 
its statement. After Mick Mulvaney and 
Commerce Secretary Wilbur Ross got in¬ 
volved, NOAA issued an embarrassing, 
unsigned rebuke to the field office that had 
dared calm Alabamians worried about the 
president’s unfounded warnings of an ap¬ 
proaching storm. 

NOAA is also a leading authority on 


global warming, which Trump has called 
a “hoax.” The agency last week announced 
that 2019 is likely to be the second-warm¬ 
est year on record, despite the fact that it is 
not an El Nino year. The warmest year on 
record, 2016, saw a strong El Nino, a natu¬ 
ral variation that warms the oceans and 
the atmosphere. It is not a good sign that 
2019’s warmth is only just behind. “Octo¬ 
ber 2019 was the 43rd-straight October to 
be warmer than the 20th-century average, 
and the 418th straight warmer-than-aver- 
age month,” The Post’s Andrew Freedman 
noted. “This means anyone younger than 
34 has not lived through a cooler-than- 
average year from a global standpoint.” 
Every time NOAA reminds the public that 
the Earth is warming, it implicitly im¬ 
pugns the president’s refusal to confront 
the issue. 

So far, Trump has mostly ignored this 
sort of news rather than attempt to prevent 
its dissemination or retraction. Myers was 
controversial not for his views on climate 
change, which are more mainstream than 
Trump’s, but because he used to head the 
private weather forecasting company Ac- 
cuWeather, which has advocated limiting 
the National Weather Service. 

With Myers now out of the picture, the 
agency needs someone without conflicts of 
interest, with expertise and with the met¬ 
tle to resist when the White House calls 
demanding facts be replaced with spin. 
Those may not be the qualities the Trump 
administration is seeking — but they are 
the qualities senators should demand. 

The glory in the brass braille 
American flag initiative 
The Brunswick (Ga.) News 

There is a cruelness to how fate treats 
those who put their lives on the line for 
their country. Those who do come home do 
so sometimes with scars both visible and 
invisible to the naked eye. 

Even knowing the dangers, the men and 
women who serve do so because they are 
patriots who want to protect our way of life. 
That is why we will always hold veterans in 
such high regard. They put their lives on 
the line to protect us. 

That is one of the reasons we proudly tip 
our caps to Kingsland resident Walt Peters, 
a 20-year veteran who served three tours 
of duty in Vietnam as part of a helicopter 
recovery team. Unfortunately, his time 
in Vietnam eventually robbed him of his 
sight, thanks to Agent Orange exposure. 

But it didn’t take away his desire to help 
others. When Peters was seen on TV hand¬ 
ing out America flags he could no longer 
see to soldiers returning home, he caught 
the attention of Randolph Cabral. 

Cabral had created a braille version of 
the American flag that included the Pledge 
of Allegiance and allowed those who can’t 
see the chance to experience our mqjestic 
flag once more. 

Peters would become the voice of the 
flag initiative. Through their collaborative 
effort, more than 100 brass braille flags 
and 12,000 paper braille flags were dis¬ 
tributed around the world. 

Peters’ words should inspire us all to do 
more for our country. 

“I’m still serving,” he said. “I believe in 
our country. I believe in our flag.” 

Peters and Cabral have combined to 
bring a unique experience to those who 
will never again get a chance to see the 
American flag flying proudly over a city, 
on a home or even in the tiny hands of a 
child at a parade. 

The American Braille Flag project was 
recently designated as a nonprofit and is 
working to set up a website to market the 
flags nationwide and solicit funds to help 
more flags to be donated to different vet¬ 
erans groups. 

We encourage everyone who can to sup¬ 
port the effort. Let’s help those who de¬ 
fended the flag get to see it in a different, 
but still profound, format. 
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THE ^FTEK. 
TH\NK5GWIN& 15 
THE H0UD^Y1EST 


NON-HOUPKY 

OFTHEW. 

NEE. 








Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Kitten’s cry 
4 Ticklish Muppet 
8 Overconfident 

12 Historic time 

13 Astronaut 
Armstrong 

14 Actress Hatcher 

15 Ability to read 
and write 

17 Landed 

18 Block-dropping 
computer game 

19 X-ray’s cousin 

21 Play part 

22 Maritime crime 
26 “The Bell 

Jar” author 

29 eBay offer 

30 “Evita” narrator 

31 Car 

32 Spanish aunt 

33 Met solo 

34 Long, crosser 

35 Cry 

36 Prague citizen 

37 Craziness 

39 Trench 

40 Up to 

41 Verdi works 
45 Skip 
48 Support of 

a cause 

50 Hindu royal 

51 Yuletide tune 

52 Pres, after LBJ 

11-29 

HQ EUR VCC LUAMHLI 

CDBHAHLI HL O NHI CDXOLVC 

UQ LOARZOS VBCLCZE, BURSY 

AMOA NC O NSOLYVBOXC? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: COMPUTER GEEK 
WHO ESPECIALLY LOVES TO WORK DURING 
A NOVEMBER HOLIDAY: A THANKSGIVING 
TECHIE. 


53 Pear variety 

54 Baby’s father 

55 Shoe width 

DOWN 

1 Thaw 

2 Pennsylvania 
port 

3 Bulb measure 

4 Improve 

5 Minimal 

6 Karaoke prop, 
for short 

7 Puget Sound 
capital 

8 Step 

9 Singer Torme 
lOMentalist Geller 
11 “Shoo!” 

16 Poet’s muse 
20 Abolish 
23 Land measure 


24 Swank 

25 “Amen!” 

26 Cover of gloom 

27 Hawaiian feast 

28 Envelope abbr. 

29 Chest protector 

32 “Babes in —” 
(1960 film) 

33 Ancient 
Mexican 

35 Biol, or chem 

36 Dome 

38 Top story 

39 Wandered 

42 Exceptional 

43 Summit 

44 “Auld Lang —” 

45 Sphere 

46 Chinese 
chairman 

47 Connections 
49 “— good deed” 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: D equals X 
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, / POUST EIYER 
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i AATERIAK-POUMP $ISM- 

i POLLAR AI&m-AQUIO&LE 

l EI/ER WOW A WAR »Y 

1 . PYm FOR m COUMTRY..."^ 




"...ue. wou IT gy HAKm 

0THE.R POOR MTORfJ- 
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POLLAR $l&H-AQOI&&Le 


yOU'RC J0$T that. I 

MP&m& WITU h/Ot/LP 

M£, YOU ^ ga&t 
U£ SAtP. 





Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



for short 


6 Tics 

12 War heroes from 
Tuskegee, e.g. 

13 Snip from the 
newspaper 

14 Suave 

15 Stir up 

16 Teller’s partner 

17 Billions of years 

19 Pre-DVD 
format 

20 Teri of “Tootsie” 

22 Shoe width 
24 Check-cashing 

needs 
27 Opulent 
29 Son of Seth 
32 Mental agility 

35 Antitoxins 

36 Wise one 

37 Hogwash 

38 Scale abbr. 

40 Frat letters 
42 Discoverer’s 

call 

44 Scoundrels 
46 President who 
became Chief 
Justice 
50 Attacked 
suddenly 
52 Deserved 

54 Weather¬ 
changing current 

55 Sports venues 

11-30 CRYPTOQUIP 

FOAS CHQWGL JWQGZ lAPCAX 


DOWN 

1 Silent actor 

2 Pressing need 

3 Surrounded by 

4 Ran into 

5 Comes into 

6 Read quickly 

7 Handbag 

8 From — Z 

9 Vacation 
keepsake 

10 Soggy porridge 

11 Fr. holy women 

12 Nile viper 
18 Grove 
21 Deluge refuge 

23 “A mouse!” 

24 Mensa stats 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 


orders 

28 Open ocean 
waters 

30 Music’s Yoko 

31 Pvt.’s superior 

33 Taxi 

34 Prefix with natal 

39 Public outburst 

41 Throat affliction 

42 Utah city 

43 Robust 

45 Big fusses 

47 “The King 
and I” role 

48 Impressive 
accomplishment 

49 QBs’ goals 

51 Insult, slangily 

53 Curator’s 
concern 



FJC BSRAZUGHSU AJZPX 


ARBWJQHGS, H QOHSI OA 

FASQ QG UZJLLAZ CWOGGP. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF YOU SEE NOTHING 
EXCITING IN A BIG EXPANSE OF NATURAL 
SCENERY, COULD THAT BE A BLANDSCAPE? 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals G 
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YOU COULD WIN YOUR 


ENTIRE MILITARY STAR, 
BALANCE PAID IN FULL! 



Every time* you use your MILITARY STAR card, you’ll automatically be entered for a chance to win! 

NOVEMBER 1 - DECEMBER 31,2019 


GRAND 

PRIZE 

5WINNERS 

ENTIRE BALANCE 
account credit 
Minimum prize $2,500 



2 


ND 

PRIZE 


10 WINNERS 

$1,000 

MILITARY STAR 

account credit 




RD 

PRIZE 


25 WINNERS 


$500 

MILITARY STAR 

account credit 


‘Valid anywhere MILITARY STAR is accepted as tender of payment. Every purchase you make with your MILITARY STAR card from November 1 - December 31,2019 automatically counts 
as one entry. No purchase is necessary to enter or win. A purchase does not increase the chances of winning. Visit MyECP.com/CustomersAds/Page/Exchange for sweepstakes details. 


X 

EXCHANGE 


COAST GUARD EXCHANGE 

//CGX 
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Starting January 2020 the Department of Defense is expanding in-store military 
exchange and commissary shopping privileges as well as MWR resale facility use 
to all: 


• Veterans with service-connected disabilities 

• Purple Heart recipients 

• Former Prisoners of War 

• Primary Caregivers in the Department of Veterans Affairs 
Program of Comprehensive Assistance for Family Caregivers 


For more information visit ShopMyExchangexom/Vets 
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Stripes 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


SERVICES OFFERED 

■ family dentistry 

■ periodontal maintenance 

■ root canals i 

■ wisdom teeth surgery | 

■ implant surgery 

■ certified orthodontics 

■ nitrous oxide 






Ramstein Dental Care 

06371 406230 
Poststrasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 




Certified American 
Dental Hygienists 
TRICARE Referred Provider R 


Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs ciearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

E-Mail: info@transglobal-loglstlcs.de 

WEB: www.transglobal-logistics.de 


For Further Information Please Contact 

UNITED KINGDOM 
+44(0)1638-515714 


+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
lnfo@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



» JUi* 


Transportation 


Ship Cars and Containers to and from the USA 


0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

infoiaworldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Transportation 


Vehicle Transpert 

We can help 


We move your world 

Contact: Mr. Heiko Twachtmann 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSOSTRIPES. 



Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe, Pacific, the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARSIQISTRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 

;l.kristi@stripes.com Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 

" DSN 314.583.9013 _ +49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Karen Lewis lewis.karen@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9090 DSN 314.583.9090 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Ichiro Katayanagi PacificAdvertising@stripes.com 
DSN 227-7313, CML +81 (42) 552-2511 ext. 77313. 
Mari Mori CustomerHelp@stripes.com 
+81(3)6385.7333 DSN 315.227.7333 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight unsee 
the vehicle ship 
through an age 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 141 


2007 Honda CR-V $6,500.00 - 
Turbo Diesel 7 Gear Manual 
Transmission European Spec 
116K Miles 4 Wheel Drive 
Cruise Control Aluminum rims (2 
sets) Automatic Air Conditioning 
Trailer Hitch Installed Backup 
Proximity Alarm New Front 
Shocks Email: Nicolaspersijn® 


2008 Peugeot 807 Van (7 seat) 
- $5,000.00 - 72,409 miles 
(116,531km) Gerrnan Spec. 

05 s'ept. *2020 Manual Diesel 
with (green 4 sticker) Electric 

fanevOI ©hotmail.com 

2009 HONDA CR-V 86,651 
miles (139,452km) Inspection is 
good until June 2020 German 
Spec. Manual Diesel With trailer 
hitch $10,500 email: 
fanevOI ©hotmail.com 

ra 


2013 VW G 


f R - 


purchased i 


US Spec 

1' ’Brembo''6’"caliper Trake 
system Upgraded Forge twin- 
tflkfi intakA nnn daily driver Two 
included Call: 


spe&d^manu^°Upgraded cTutch 
Upgraded ECU OT+HP Upgra- 


01604003810 




Autos for Sale 141 


BMW X5 Diesel Am.Specs. 
105,000 mi. All options, includ- 
ing ventilated seats with mas¬ 
sage, window curtains and 
more. Accident free, one owner, 
^ealer maintained, ^s^ge car. 

Tel. cell:01602642954 
home:067815087710 
Email: gorshev@hotmail.com 


Volksw^en Vanagon Westfa- 
lia - $8,750.00 - 1954 Volkswa¬ 
gen Camper Westfalia edition 
193,000 miles, US spec Engine 
replaced in 2011 with a cuslom 
built "GoWesty" currently has 
about 13,000 miles Just passed 
inspectiori. Many parts replaced 
over the last 8 years call for a 


Autos for Sale 
Germany 


Autos for Sale 
■ Benelux 


Bmsse|,^ Belg^iurn. 
!<a!.dodg^@yahoo^ 


Autos for Sale - UK 154 


$29,500.00 - 200 
charged unleaded en^mct /-vuiu- 

ranty S-lii?e/Premium ^lus'^edi- 
tion Premium Bose sound sys- 

Audij3a_ _.. _ 

SALES TAX PAID 35,000 miles ili 
Email: glorydog2001 @gmc'''■ 

a 


1 


Furniture 510 

Furniture 510 

Antique English Bureau (Desk) 
$600.00 - Circa mid-19th 
Century English drop front hard¬ 
wood writing desk in great 
(condition. 555" H x 36" W x 16" 
jD^ One^ong drawer, raised tog 

on 2'broad trestle fee’t. Reason¬ 
able offers OK. Buyer picks up. 

+49^6571-9522421 ® 

1 n 

Mink Trimmed Cream Colored 
Cage - $40.00 - Ladies hand- ' 

cape (with lining) trimmed in', 
mink. Great for winters in | 
Germany! Leave your # and 1 t 
will get back to you. PCSing to 

+49-6571-9522421 

1 a 

New Fireplace Screen and ’ 

Bedroom Set $0.00 - Queen- 
size bed with mattress, box 

1 spring and headboard (bedskirt 
not included), 2 nightstands, 
5-drawer chest. Very Good 
i Condition. Free for pick-up. 
(Email: richardparsonsl950@ho 
tmail.com Call: 06162807717 

1 a 

Brand new Antique Copper ■' 

of matching antique copper' i 
finish fireplace tools. Price is for ; 
both items. Leave tel # and 1 will! 

1 contact you. Buyer picks up. | 

l-h49-6571-9522421' 'S 


inglish V\ 




(Baskets). One Wine 


Electronic Shopping440 


(plates 

ups, etc.). Great Git 
Newlyweds! Call and leav 
if interested. Cost is per ha 
Call: -1-49-6571-9522421 

a 


ClassifiedsPACIFIC 


i N750 DB Wi-Fi Dual-Band N+ 
Gigabit Router - $10.00 - N750 
DB Wi-Fi Dual-Band N-f Gigabit 
Router, blacl^ new price $79.99, 
asking price $10.00. 

ContacfOl 7624134872 Email: 
ferguson.irma@googlemail.com 

d 


PacificClassifieds@stripes.com KOREA D 
japan DSN: 227-7314, CML +81 (42) 552-2 


Sheraton revival painted ma¬ 
hogany salon chair. Shield sha¬ 
ped back, pierced back splat, 
stuff over seat, square tapered 
I legs. Circa t900. Condition: 
(excellent. Buyer picks up. PCS 
iSale. Call: -r49-6^1-9522421 

I a 


Classifieds 
Get Results! 


Enter your ad for 
free at Stripes.com! 


STARSigiSTRIPES. 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripes.com for details. 


STARSiQfSTRI PES. 



OKINAWA DSN: 645-7418 Civ: 098-893-0292 


Autos for Sale 
■ Korea 


2008 Daewoo Mau^ - ^i.ruu.ui 
- 2008 Matiz. 138471 kM Nev 
front tires New cylinoid anr 
sparkplugs New battery Brake: 
replaces 4 months ago. Contac 
Julias 010-2519-490J 

a 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers tJoe bases the way we do. 


STARSig^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


STARSK^STRIPES. ___ 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Doug Dougherty at dougherty.doug@stripes.com 




KFLDdATIXG TO 
IIAMPTOX IKhlDS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

^ EUIC (JAllDMJll CAPTUSN(RETt 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR*, CRS.GRI, ABR 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGarxlner@remax.net 

rw.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Alliance * 


DVEU $5()K IX VKl KlilWAltDS 2017/18 




I Want a bette r picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSKJ^STRIPES. 









Round-the-world news for America’s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, STARS^^STRIPES 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. Mobile • Online • Print 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Q Veterans News Q Military History Q and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARSIQ^STRI PES. 
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SlARS^STRIPES. 

Unlimited 

Digital Access ONE MONTH 

FREE TRIAL 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 


When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Signed LHP 
Blaine Hardy, C Juan Graterol and RHP 
Ryan Carton to minor league contracts. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Announced IB 
Greg Bird declined outright assignment 
and eiected free agency. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Signed INF Pat¬ 
rick Wisdom to a one-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Designated IB Je- 
suilar for assignment. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Assigned RHP Tay¬ 
lor Guerrieri outright to Nashvilie (PCL). 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Ciaimed LHP C.D. 
Pei ham off waivers from Texas. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Traded IB/OF Bri¬ 
an O’Grady to Tampa Bay for a piayer to 
be named and cash. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Traded RHP 
Zach Davies and OF Trent Grisham to San 
Diego for LHP Eric Lauer, INF Luis Urias 
and a piayer to be named or cash. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Named Derek 
Sheiton manager. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Agreed to terms 
with LHP Drew Pomeranz on a four-year 
contract. Designated RHP Pedro Aviia for 
assignment. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Signed TE Car- 
son Meier. Signed DE Austin Larkin to the 
practice squad. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Piaced DT 
Dontari Poe and G Greg Van Roten on IR. 
Signed DL Stacy McGee and Woodrow 
Hamilton. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Signed DE 
Robert McCray to the practice squad. 

DETROIT LIONS - Placed WR Marvin 
Hall on IR. Signed WR Chris Lacy from the 
practice squad. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed CB 
Jackson Porter to the practice squad. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Placed LB 
Najee Goode on IR and DL Brian Price on 
practice squad IL. Reieased DB Jordan 
Brown. Signed S Marcus Giichrist. Signed 
S Doug Middleton and WR C.J. Board to 
the practice squad. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Activated WR 
Rico Gafford from the practice squad. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Placed WR/KR Ja- 
keem Grant on IR. Signed WR Isaiah Ford 
from the practice squad. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed WR 
Da’Mari Scott from the practice squad 
and WR Reggie White to the practice 
squad. 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES - Signed S 
Chris Johnson to the practice squad. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Placed DL 
Damontre Moore on IR. Signed DL Jeremi¬ 
ah Vaioaga from the practice squad and 
DL Aiex Barrett to the practice squad. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Piaced TE Deia- 
nie Walker on IR. Signed PK Ryan San- 
toso. 

HOCKEY 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Signed LWBrayden 
Tracey to a three-year contract. 

BOSTON BRUINS - Signed F Chariie 
Coyie to a six-year contract. 

LOS ANGELES KINGS - Placed D Alec 
Martinez on IR, retroactive to Monday, 
and D Derek Forbort on long-term IR and 
assigned him to Ontario (AHL) for con¬ 
ditioning. Assigned F Cari Grundstrom to 
Ontario. Activated F Trevor Lewis from 
IR. Recalled D Paul LaDue and F Matt Luff 
from Ontario. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

USADA — Announced weightlifter Kl¬ 
ara Akuna received a four-year sanction, 
retroactive to March 7, after testing pos¬ 
itive for prohibited substances. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

ORLANDO CITY - Signed D Alex De 
John and G Mason Stajduhar to one-year 
contracts. 


Pro baseball 


College basketball 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Delaware 75, Stony Brook 61 
Georgian Court 63, Queens (NY) 58 
La Salle 81, South Alabama 76, OT 
Mississippi 74, Penn St. 72 
Monmouth (NJ) 75, Norfolk St. 71 
Oklahoma St. 86, Syracuse 72 
Oregon 71, Seton Hall 69 
Rhode Island 73, Manhattan 66 
Robert Morris 102, Geneva 62 
Saint Louis 64, Boston College 54 
Vermont 93, Gallaudet 44 
West Chester 107, Wilmington (Del.) 74 
West Virginia 75, Wichita St. 63 
SOUTH 

Berry 61, Ferrum 53 
Colorado St. 79, Washington St. 69 
Drake 63, Murray St. 53 
Furman 58, Texas-Arlington 57 
George Mason 68, New Mexico St. 64 
Georgia 80, Chaminade 77 
Georgia St. 81, Charlotte 78, OT 
Gonzaga 94, Southern Miss. 69 
Loyola of Chicago 68, Old Dominion 61 
Michigan 83, Iowa St. 76 
North Alabama 73, MVSU 50 
North Carolina 76, Alabama 67 
Northeastern 79, Weber St. 69 
St. Thomas (Fla.) 77, Voorhees 61 
Virginia 46, Maine 26 
W. Carolina 78, Bryan 54 
MIDWEST 

Bradley 73, Kansas St. 60 
Kansas 90, Dayton 84, OT 
Missouri-St. Louis 76, Lincoln (Mo.) 59 
N. Iowa 78, South Carolina 72 
Nebraska 74, South Florida 67 
Pittsburgh 72, Northwestern 59 
Purdue Fort Wayne 77, Niagara 54 
S. Dakota St. 86, Samford 77 
Valparaiso 98, Trinity Christian 71 
Wright St. 71, Miami (Ohio) 66 
Youngstown St. 93, Westminster (Pa.) 67 
SOUTHWEST 

Gardner-Webb 67, N. Colorado 62 
SMU 90, Hartford 58 
Tulsa 78, SC State 47 
UALR 67, Alcorn St. 50 
UT Martin 76, Boston U. 73 
UTEP 91, East Central 71 
FAR WEST 
BYU 90, Virginia Tech 77 
Cal St.-Fullerton 64, SE Missouri 57 
Idaho St. 102, West Coast Baptist 43 
Michigan St. 75, UCLA 62 
Oregon St. 83, San Jose St. 48 
San Diego 79, Hofstra 69 
Santa Clara 81, Denver 64 
South Dakota 84, Cal Baptist 83 
UC Santa Barbara 81, Portland St. 70 

AP Men’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s games 

No. 1 Duke vs. Winthrop 
No. 2 Louisville vs. Western Kentucky 
at Bridgestone Arena, Nashville, Tenn. 

No. 5 Maryland vs. Harvard or Texas 
A&M at HP Field House, Kissimmee, Fla. 

No. 6 North Carolina in Battle 4 Atlan¬ 
tis at Imperial Arena, Paradise Island, 
Bahamas 

No. 8 Gonzaga in Battle 4 Atlantis at 
Imperial Arena, Paradise Island, Baha- 


Pro football 


Pro basketball 


Toronto 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 

Miami 

Orlando 

Washington 

Charlotte 

Atlanta 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Cleveland 


Southeast Division 


10 .412 
10 .375 
12 .368 


Centrai Division 


12 .333 

13 .316 
13 .278 


Northwest Division 


MLB calendar 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4 — Major League Base¬ 
ball Players Association executive board 
meeting, Miami. 

Dec. 2 — Last day for teams to offer 
2020 contracts to unsigned players on 
their 40-man rosters. 

Dec.8 — Hall of Fame Modern Baseball 
committee vote announced, San Diego. 

Dec. 9-12 — Winter meetings, San Di¬ 
ego. 

Jan. 10 — Salary arbitration figures 
exchanged. 

Jan. 21 — Baseball Writers’ Associa¬ 
tion of America Hall of Fame voting re¬ 
sults announced. 

Feh. 3-21 — Salary arbitration hear¬ 
ings, Phoenix. 

Feh. 4-6 — Owners meetings, Orlando, 
Florida. 


Utah 

Minnesota 
Portland 
Oklahoma City 


13 3 .813 - 


L.A. Clippers 
Phoenix 
Sacramento 
Golden State 


Pacific Division 


8 .556 
12 .368 
11 .353 


5 .737 
9 .471 
10 .412 
15 .211 


Tuesday’s games 
L.A. Clippers 114, Dallas 99 
Denver 117, Washington 104 
Wednesday’s games 
Boston 121, Brooklyn 110 
Charlotte 102, Detroit 101 
Indiana 121, Utah 102 
Orlando 116, Cleveland 104 
Philadelphia 97, Sacramento 91 
Toronto 126, New York 98 
Houston 117, Miami 108 
L.A. Clippers 121, Memphis 119 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 12 6 .667 - 

Dallas 11 6 .647 Vi 

New Orleans 6 12 .333 6 

San Antonio 6 13 .316 61/2 

Memphis.__5_ _ 12 .294 6'/2 


No. 12 Texas Tech vs. Creighton or San 
Diego State at Orleans Arena, Las Vegas 
No. 13 Seton Hall in Battle 4 Atlantis 
at Imperial Arena, Paradise Island, Ba¬ 
hamas 

No. 14 Arizona vs. UCF or Pennsylva¬ 
nia at the Anaheim (Calif.) Convention 
Center 

No. 15 Utah State at Saint Mary’s 
No. 17 Tennessee vs. Florida State at 
the Arena at Northwest State College, 
Niceville, Fla. 

No. 20 veu vs. Purdue at the Arena at 
Northwest State College, Niceville, Fla 
No. 24 Florida vs. Marshall 

Saturday’s games 

No. 17 Tennessee vs. No. 20 VCU or 
Purdue at the Arena at Northwest State 
College, Niceville, Fla. 

No. 21 Colorado vs. Sacramento State 
No. 25 Xavier vs. Lipscomb 
Sunday’s games 

No. 5 Maryland in ESPN Orlando Invita¬ 
tional at HP Field House, Kissimmee, Fla. 

No. 14 Arizona in Wooden Legacy at 
the Anaheim (Calif.) Convention Center 
No. 22 Villanova vs. La Salle 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 70, Canisius 53 
Binghamton 78, St. Bonaventure 67 
Bridgeport 76, Felician 64 
Cornell 70, Mass.-Lowell 56 
Malone 69, Clarion 48 
Marshall 85, Alderson-Broaddus 41 
NYU 103, Baruch 50 
Navy 67, Air Force 59 
Robert Morris 63, Pitt.-Johnstown 30 
Stony Brook 80, LIU Brooklyn 49 
SOUTH 

Auburn-Montgomery 58, Trevecca 
Nazarene 53 

Boston College 84, Charlotte 68 
Bucknell 70, Howard 60 
Duke 82, Davidson 52 
E. Kentucky 102, Alice Lloyd 65 
Gardner-Webb 88, W. Carolina 62 
Iowa 69, Cincinnati 61 
Kentucky Wesleyan 93, Lindenwood 
(III.) 45 

LSU-Shreveport 68, Northwestern St. 63 
Lynn 53, Alaska-Anchorage 52 
N. Colorado 59, Chattanooga 42 
Rice 81, McNeese St. 50 
SE Louisiana 89, LSU-Alexandria 67 
Samford 79, North Alabama 63 
Savannah St. 78, Allen 73 
St. Augustine’s 69, William Peace 66 
UAB 74, Ala.-Huntsville57 
UCF 66, Stetson 40 

MIDWEST 

Cedarville 84, Northwood (Mich.) 62 
Cent. Michigan 79, Northeastern 63 
Cleveland St. 66, Akron 62 
Hastings 73, Midland 58 
Michigan 57, E. Michigan 38 
North Park 71, St. Mary’s (Ind.) 59 
Northwestern 73, Colgate 44 
S. Illinois 61, Saint Louis 53 
Tarleton St. 83, Pittsburg St. 76 
Valparaiso 61, Toledo 54 
SOUTHWEST 

SW Oklahoma 92, Cameron 67 
Texas A&M 80, Prairie View 38 
Texas St. 51, New Orleans 49 


Milwaukee 111, Atlanta 102 
Minnesota 113, San Antonio 101 
Washington 140, Phoenix 132 
L.A. Lakers 114, New Orleans 110 
Portland 136, Oklahoma City 119 
Golden State 104, Chicago 90 
Thursday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Friday’s games 
Boston at Brooklyn 
Charlotte at Detroit 
Toronto at Orlando 
Milwaukee at Cleveland 
Philadelphia at New York 
Atlanta at Indiana 
Golden State at Miami 
New Orleans at Oklahoma City 
Utah at Memphis 
L.A. Clippers at San Antonio 
Dallas at Phoenix 
Chicago at Portland 
Washington at L.A. Lakers 
Saturday’s games 
Denver at Sacramento 
Indiana at Philadelphia 
Atlanta at Houston 
Charlotte at Milwaukee 

Sunday’s games 
Miami at Brooklyn 
Boston at New York 
Memphis at Minnesota 
Dallas at L.A. Lakers 
Oklahoma City at New Orleans 
San Antonio at Detroit 
Golden State at Orlando 
Utah at Toronto 
Washington at L.A. Clippers 

NBA calendar 

Jan. 5 — 10-day contracts can be 

Jan. 10 — All contracts guaranteed for 
rest of season. 

Feb. 6 - Trade deadline (3 p.m. EST) 
Feb. 14-16 — All-Star weekend, Chi¬ 
cago. 

April 15 — Regular season ends. 

April 18 — Playoffs begin. 

May 19 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 

May 21-24 — Draft combine, Chicago. 
June 4 — NBA Finals begin. 

June 25 — NBA Draft. 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (OUT - definitely will not play; 
DNP - did not practice: LIMITED - limited 
participation in practice; FULL - full par¬ 
ticipation in prartice^: 

CLEVELAND BROWnI at PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS - BROWNS: DNP: S Eric Mur¬ 
ray (knee), T Greg Robinson (concus¬ 
sion). LIMITED: WR Odell Beckham 
(groin), LB Joe Schobert (groin), DE Ol¬ 
ivier Vernon (knee). FULL: TE Demetrius 
Harris (neck), RB Dontrell Hilliard (knee), 
WR Jarvis Landry (hip). STEELERS: DNP: 
CB Artie Burns (knee), RB James Con¬ 
ner (shoulder), WR JuJu Smith-Schuster 
(knee, concussion). LIMITED: T Alejandro 
Villanueva (shoulder). 

GREEN BAY PACKERS at NEW YORK GI¬ 
ANTS - PACKERS: DNP: T Bryan Bulaga 
(knee), TE Jimmy Graham (calf), S Will 
Redmond (foot). LIMITED: WR Davante 
Adams (toe), TE Mercedes Lewis (not 
injury related), CB Tramon Williams (not 
injury related). FULL: LB Blake Martinez 
(hand), TE Robert Tonyan (hip), RB Dan 
Vitale (knee). GIANTS: DNP: TE Rhett Elli¬ 
son (concussion), TE Evan Engram (foot), 
S Jabrill Peppers (back), WR Golden Tate 
(concussion). 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at DENVER 
BRONCOS - CHARGERS: LIMITED: LB 
Thomas Davis (knee), T Russell Okung 
(groin), T Sam Tevi (knee), WR Mike Wif- 
liams (knee). FULL: RB Justin Jackson 
(calf), LB Drue Tranquill (calf). BRONCOS: 
DNP: CB Duke Dawson (concussion), CB 
Chris Harris (not injury related), DE 
Shelby Harris (ankle), LB Josey Jewell 
(ankle), LB A.J. Johnson (knee), LB Von 
Miller (knee), DE Derek Wolfe (not injury 
related). LIMITED: LB Justin Hollins (ham¬ 
string), G Ronald Leary (shoulder, neck), 
C Connor McGovern (back), WR Tim Pat¬ 
rick (shoulder). FULL: TE Jeff Heuerman 
(knee), T Ja’Wuan James (knee), LB Jo¬ 
seph Jones (foot), S Will Parks (hand), G 
Dalton Risner (ankle). 

LOS ANGELES RAMS at ARIZONA CAR¬ 
DINALS - RAMS: DNP: S Maui Christian 
(knee), TE Gerald Everett (knee), T Rob 
Havenstein (knee), CB Darious Williams 
(ankle). CARDINALS: DNP: WR Larry 
Fitzgerald (not injury related), LB Chan¬ 
dler Jones (not injury related), LB Terrell 
Suggs (not injury related). LIMITED: DE 
Jonathan Bulfard (foot), RB Chase Ed¬ 
monds (hamstring), DT Corey Peters (not 
injury related). FULL; G Lament Gaillard 
(thumb). 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS at HOUS¬ 
TON TEXANS - PATRIOTS: DNP: S Patrick 
Chung (illness, heel/chest), LB Jamie 
Collins (illness), G Jermaine Eluemunor 
(illness), CB Stephen Gilmore (illness), 
LB Dont’a Hightower (illness), TE Ryan 
Izzo (illness), CB Joejuan Williams (ill¬ 
ness), T Isaiah Wynn (illness). LIMITED: 
LB Ja’Whaun Bentley (knee), T Marcus 
Cannon (illness), WR Phillip Dorsett 
(concussion), S Nate Ebner (ankle, back), 
WR Julian Edelman (shoulder), CB Jason 
McCourty (groin), WR Mohamed Sanu 
(ankle), DE John Simon (elbow), WR Matt 
Slater (hamstring). FULL: QB Tom Brady 
(right elbow). TEXANS: DNP: DE Carlos 
Watkins (hamstring). LIMITED: DE Ange¬ 
lo Blackson (shoulder), CB Gareon Con¬ 
ley (hip), WR Will Fuller (hamstring), T 
Tytus Howard (knee), CB Lonnie Johnson 
(ankle), CB Bradley Roby (hamstring), 
LB Brennan Scarlett (shoulder). FULL: S 
Mike Adams (concussion), S Justin Reid 
(concussion). 

NEW YORK JETS at CINCINNATI BEN- 
GALS - JETS: DNP: T Chuma Edoga 
(knee), LB C.J. Mosley (groin), LB Paul 
Worrilow (quadricep). LIMITED: DE Henry 
Anderson (shoulder), T Kelvin Beachum 
(ankles), LB Brandon Copeland (hip, 
thumb), S Matthias Farley (quadricep), 
G Alex Lewis (elbow), DT Steve McLen¬ 
don (neck), CB Darryl Roberts (calf), WR 
Demaryius Thomas (hamstring). FULL: 
LB Tarell Basham (knee), WR Braxton 
Berrios (hamstring, hip), QB Sam Dar- 
nold (knee, left thumb), QB David Fales 


College football 


Schedule 

Friday’s games 

Bowling Green (3-8) at Buffalo (6-5) 

SOUTH 

Virginia Tech (8-3) at Virginia (8-3) 
Cincinnati (10-1) at Memphis (10-1) 
Arkansas St. (7-4) at S. Alabama (1-10) 
Appalachian St. (10-1) at Troy (5-6) 
South Florida (4-7) at UCF (8-3) 
MIDWEST 

Miami (Ohio) (7-4) at Ball St. (4-7) 
Toledo (6-5) at Cent. Michigan (7-4) 
Kent St. (5-6) at E. Michigan (6-5) 

Iowa (8-3) at Nebraska (5-6) 

SOUTHWEST 

Texas Tech (4-7) at Texas (6-5) 
Missouri (5-6) at Arkansas (2-9) 

West Virginia (4-7) at TCU (5-6) 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. (10-1) at Colorado St. (4-7) 
Washington St. (6-5) at Washington (6-5) 

Saturday’s games 
EAST 

Wake Forest (8-3) at Syracuse (4-7) 
Rutgers (2-9) at Penn St. (9-2) 

Boston College (5-6) at Pittsburgh (7-4) 
UConn (2-9) at Temple (7-4) 

SOUTH 

Texas St. (3-8) at Coastal Carolina (4-7) 
Tulsa (3-8) at East Carolina (4-7) 
Georgia (10-1) at Georgia Tech (3-8) 
Louisville (7-4) at Kentucky (6-5) 

FlU (6-5) at Marshall (7-4) 

Clemson (11-0) at South Carolina (4-7) 
New Mexico St. (2-9) at Liberty (6-5) 
Charlotte (6-5) at Old Dominion (1-10) 
Middle Tennessee (4-7) at W. Kentucky 
(7-4) 


(right elbow), LB Jordan Jenkins (ankle), 
CB Arthur Maulet (calf). BENGALS: DNP: 
DT Geno Atkins (not injury related), TE 
Cethan Carter (concussion), CB Dar- 
queze Dennard (not injury related), TE 
Tyler Eifert (not injury related), WR A.J. 
Green (ankle), G Afex Redmond (elbow), 
TE Drew Sample (ankle), LB Nick Vigil 
(ankle). LIMITED: LB Jordan Evans (ham¬ 
string). FULL: S Brandon Wilson (hand). 

OAKLAND RAIDERS at KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS - RAIDERS: DNP: C Rodney Hud¬ 
son (ankle), WR Hunter Renfrew (rib). 
LIMITED: RB Josh Jacobs (shoulder), S 
Lamarcus Joyner (hamstring), T David 
Sharpe (calf). FULL: T Trenton Brown 
(knee). CHIEFS: DNP: RB Damien Wil¬ 
liams (rib). FULL: TE Blake Bell (ankle), 
CB Kendall Fuller (thumb), WR Tyreek Hill 
(hamstring), S Jordan Lucas (shoulder), 
QB Patrick Mahomes (knee), DT Derrick 
Nnadi (elbow), DE Alex Okafor (ankle), T 
Mitchell Schwartz (knee). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES at MIAMI DOL¬ 
PHINS - EAGLES: DNP: DE Vinny Curry 
(not injury related), TE Zach Ertz (ham¬ 
string). LIMITED: WR Nelson Agholor 
(knee), RB Jordan Howard (shoulder), 
WR Alshon Jeffery (ankle), T Jason Pe¬ 
ters (knee). FULL: G Brandon Brooks (ill¬ 
ness), T Lane Johnson (concussion), QB 
Carson Wentz (right hand). DOLPHINS: 
LIMITED: CB Ken Crawley (shoulder), 
WR Allen Hums (ankle), CB Ryan Lewis 
(chest), S Steven Parker (groin), CB Ken 
Webster (ankle), WR Albert Wilson (hip, 
chest). FULL: LB Jerome Baker (chest), RB 
Kalen Ballage (achilles), DE Taco Charl¬ 
ton (elbow), QB Ryan Fitzpatrick (right 
shoulder, right forearm). 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS at BALTIMORE 
RAVENS - 49ERS: No Report. RAVENS: No 
Report. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS at JACK¬ 
SONVILLE JAGUARS - BUCCANEERS: 

DNP: T Demar Dotson (not injury relat¬ 
ed), LB Anthony Nelson (hamstring), LB 
Jason Pierre-Paul (knee), CB M.J. Stewart 
(knee). LIMITED: DT Beau Allen (neck), 
CB Jamel Dean (shoulder), DE Wil¬ 
liam Gholston (ankle), WR Scott Miller 
(hamstring), CB Sean Murphy-Bunting 
(knee). JAGUARS: DNP: TE Seth DeValve 
(oblique), S Ronnie Harrison (concus¬ 
sion), LB Myles Jack (knee), C Brandon 
Linder (illness). LIMITED: DE Josh Allen 
(knee), DE Calais Campbell (back), WR 
Chris Conley (hamstring), DE Dawuane 
Smoot (knee). 

TENNESSEE TITANS at INDIANAPOLIS 
COLTS - TITANS: DNP: DE Reggie Gil¬ 
bert (knee), CB LeShaun Sims (ankle). 
LIMITED: S Dane Cruikshank (ankle), RB 
Derrick Henry (hamstring), CB Adoree’ 
Jackson (calf), DT DaQuan Jones (ribs), 
CB Joshua Kalu (ankle), WR Tajae Sharpe 
(hamstring). FULL: G Kevin Pamphile 
(knee). COLTS: DNP: TE Mo Alie-Cox 
(thumb), RB Marlon Mack (hand). LIM¬ 
ITED: WR Parris Campbell (hand), S Clay¬ 
ton Geathers (not injury related), WR T.Y. 
Hilton (calf), G Quenton Nelson (hip), S 
Khari Willis (concussion). FULL: CB Rock 
Ya-Sin (ankle). 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS at CAROLINA 
PANTHERS - REDSKINS: DNP: S Deshazor 
Everett (concussion), LB Ryan Kerri¬ 
gan (concussion), WR Paul Richardson 
(hamstring). LIMITED: LB Ryan Anderson 
(shoulder), S Montae Nicholson (ankle), 
DT Da’Ron Payne (ankle), RB Adrian Pe¬ 
terson (toe), G Brandon Scherff (shoul¬ 
der), RB Chris Thompson (toe). FULL: QB 
Dwayne Haskins (right hand), LB Cole 
Holcomb (thumb), CJB Jimmy Moreland 
(shoulder), T Morgan Moses (thumb), CB 
Josh Norman (hamstring). PANTHERS: 
DNP: T Greg Little (ankle), RB Christian 
McCaffrey (not injury related), DT Ger¬ 
ald McCoy (knee, CLuadricep), S Eric Reid 
(ankle), RB Jordan Scarlett (knee, ankle), 
LB Shaq Thompson (ankle). LIMITED: WR 
D.J. Moore (ankle, not injury related), T 
Taylor Moton (knee), WR Curtis Samuel 
(knee). FULL: CB Ross Cockrell (quadri¬ 
cep). 

Monday 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS at SEATTLE 
SEAHAWKS - VIKINGS: No Report. SE- 
AHAWKS: No Report. 


Alabama (10-1) at Auburn (8-3) 

Miami (6-5) at Duke (4-7) 

Southern Miss. (7-4) at FAU (8-3) 

UTSA (4-7) at Louisiana Tech (8-3) 
Vanderbilt (3-8) at Tennessee (6-5 
Grambling St. (6-4) vs. Southern U. (7- 
4) at New Orleans 

Georgia St. (7-4) at Georgia Southern 
(6-5) 

Texas A&M (7-4) at LSU (11-0) 

North Carolina (5-6) at NC State (4-7) 
Florida St. (6-5) at Florida (9-2) 
Louisiana-Monroe (5-6) at Louisiana- 
Lafayette (9-2) 

MIDWEST 

Northwestern (2-9) at Illinois (6-5) 
Ohio St. (11-0) at Michigan (9-2) 
Indiana (7-4) at Purdue (4-7) 

Baylor (10-1) at Kansas (3-8) 

Maryland (3-8) at Michigan St. (5-6) 
Wisconsin (9-2) at Minnesota (10-1) 
Iowa St. (7-4) at Kansas St. (7-4) 
SOUTHWEST 
Rice (2-9) at UTEP (1-10) 

UAB (8-3) at North Texas (4-7) 

Tulane (6-5) at SMU (9-2) 

Navy (8-2) at Houston (4-7) 

Oklahoma (10-1) at Oklahoma St. (8-3) 
FAR WEST 

Wyoming (7-4) at Air Force (9-2) 

UNLV (3-8) at Nevada (7-4) 

Utah St. (6-5) at New Mexico (2-9) 
Oregon St. (5-6) at Oregon (9-2) 

Notre Dame (9-2) at Stanford (4-7) 
Colorado (5-6) at Utah (10-1) 

BYU (7-4) at San Diego St. (8-3) 
Arizona (4-7) at Arizona St. (6-5) 
Fresno St. (4-7) at San Jose St. (4-7) 
California (6-5) at UCLA (4-7) 
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Stars and Stripes 


Friday, November 29,2019 


HIGH SCHOOL: ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 


Cross country: Aiko Galvin, Yokota 


Tennis; Daniel Posthumus, Kinnick 


Halfway through the Far East race, Aiko 
Galvin said she did something she had 
never done before during a run — talk to 
herself out loud for encouragement. 

It was the start of the second of two laps 
at Misawa Air Base, Japan. And in the most 
important race of the season, part of her 
wanted to quit. 

“I said out loud that nobody cares that 
I’m dying; just go run,” the Yokota sopho¬ 
more said. “The first lap, I felt really strong, 
but the second lap, I had no one with me. It 
was up to me to stay motivated. I kept hear¬ 
ing excuses in my head and I had to throw 
them out.” 

To Galvin, who won the Division II and 
overall titles in that race - her first victory 
of the year - running cross country is “98 
percent mental. The best runners know how 
to get over any sort of hindrance. They say, 
‘OK, I’m going now.’ That’s what I did.” 

Galvin clocked a course in 20 minutes, 
20.9 seconds — almost 33 seconds ahead of 
the second-place finisher. 

In the team relay, Galvin and her brother, 
senior Mickey, were timed in 36 minutes, 
18.1 seconds, more than a minute ahead of 
the second-place team. 

For her feats, Galvin has been named 
Stars and Stripes Pacific girls cross coun¬ 
try Athlete of the Year. 

It was anxiety, Galvin said, that held her 
back from trying her best in previous races 
dating back to her freshman season. She 
even scratched from the season-opening 
race in September. 

“I realized I needed to fix something” at 
that point, Galvin said. She didn’t finish any 
better than sixth in any races through the 
DODEA Japan finals at Yokota. “You know 
where you stand with those people.” 

What changed everything was entering 
the API on Sept. 21 at Disney Sea Resort. 
She entered unattached and said she felt re¬ 
laxed because she wasn’t facing the same 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


runners she was used to. 

“After API, something clicked,” Galvin 
said. “It was game time now. I started try¬ 
ing to push myself a little more. I relaxed. If 
I was feeling pain, I was like, get over my¬ 
self. Motivate myself to push harder.” 

She placed fourth in the API, her best 
finish to that point. 

Her father and coach, Dan Galvin, called 
the API a “big confidence boost. Once she 
got going, she realized she could run with 
anybody in the race,” he said. “And she did 
really well.” 

She took that mentality with her to Far 
East, where she led pretty much from 
start to finish and led the last lap by a wide 
margin. 

“It took me a minute to process and I 
walked out of a little space and said, ‘Omi- 
god, this happened! I just won!’ Everybody 
was so excited for me,” she said. “I’m re¬ 
ally glad I ended the way I did.” 

— Dave Ornauer 


Cross-country; U Scarver, King 

L. J. Scarver liked to run longer distances just to keep 
in shape for basketball and track and field, where he is a 
sprinter. 

He never envisioned winning awards for cross country 
prowess. 

Yet there he was winning the DODEA Japan event on 
Oct. 19. Two weeks later, the E.J. King senior finished 
third overall and became a Far East Division II champion 
in just his fourth cross country race. 

“I don’t think it hit me until three weeks after” the Far 
East meet, said Scarver, a basketball guard and track 
sprinter who found he could also conquer the art of dis¬ 
tance running in very short order. 

Scarver won all three races he entered prior to Far 
East, two of them at Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni. 

“I wasn’t expecting to win” either the DODEA Japan or 
Far East overall, Scarver said. “I was expecting to place 
in the top three. That was my goal.” 

For his quick emergence as the D-II distance king, 

Scarver has been named Stars and Stripes Pacific boys 
cross country Athlete of the Year. 

Scarver said he hadn’t considered cross country or 
competitive distance running of any sort until he said 
King captain Briana Aviles spotted him running in a 
parking lot in the middle of last season. 

“She just saw me running and said she saw potential in 
me,” Scarver said. “She wanted me to run. She’s a good 
person. So she motivated me to try it.” 

But for a guy who was more inclined to run shorter distances — his favorite track event 
is the 400 — Scarver said his first tries at lengthy runs were exhausting. 

“It’s very tiresome, something I wasn’t used to,” Scarver said. 

Still, he persisted, and eventually entered a 5-kilometer fun run at Sasebo’s Hario hous¬ 
ing annex “and I did pretty well,” he said. 

It wasn’t until the middle of the current season, Scarver said, that he made up his mind 
to really give the sport a shot. He needed a full 10 practices first, before entering the first 
of his two races at Iwakuni, where he ran 16:45, good for first place. 

“It grew on me in that race,” Scarver said. “I knew I could do something special for my 
school, so I kept on practicing.” 

Now that he’s an accomplished distance runner, Scarver says he’s concentrating on 
helping the Cobras win back-to-back Far East D-II basketball titles as well as keeping in 
shape for spring track. 

The question being, where will his coaches Nicole Reuss and Travis Elliott use him in 
track? “His passion is in the 400 but his body may have other plans,” Elliott said. “I’m 
awfully proud of him.” 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


In his first three seasons on the court, it 
was pretty easy to figure out Daniel Post¬ 
humus and his game: “Serve and a prayer,” 
as his coach Nico Hindie called it. 

While the Kinnick right-hander had that 
all-powerful weapon to open each point, 
there simply wasn’t a lot there to follow, 
and Posthumus would generally finish 
somewhere in the pack when it came to 
district or Far East tournament play. 

Until this season. 

Posthumus and his coach said they spent 
much time in the offseason working on 
making his game more well rounded for 
his senior season. 

“What was he going to do with his serve,” 
Hindie said. “Once serve was returned, 
what would be his next move? What would 
be his plan? Understanding where he 
would serve, where his opponent would re¬ 
turn, what was next? Not just a serve and a 
prayer, but a complete game.” 

“Getting more consistency in the ground 
strokes, getting better defensively, knowing 
how to construct points to win, take advan¬ 
tage when players leave an angle or leave 
the ball short,” Posthumus said. “Once you 
get that consistency, all kinds of possibili¬ 
ties open up.” 

The retooling of Posthumus’ game 
worked. In his senior season, he went 13- 
4 in singles and became the first DODEA 
Pacific player to reach a Far East singles 
final since 2010. He lost to Matei Bistritea- 
nu of St. Mary’s 7-5, 6-4. 

“If you had told me I would place second 
(in Far East) in a very competitive match, 
I don’t think I would have believed you,” 
Posthumus said. 

Over the years, he had watched Far East 
finals, the players who won those titles, and 
one day dreamed of doing the same. 

“To put myself in their position, that was 
really special,” Posthumus said. “It felt re¬ 
ally good, especially knowing this was my 
last match. There was a certain finality to 
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it that felt really good.” 

Though his final resume did not include 
a title. Posthumus’ work was solid enough 
for him to be named Stars and Stripes Pa¬ 
cific boys tennis Athlete of the Year. 

There were a couple of stumbles along 
the way, Hindie said. Twice he lost to 
Kodama, once the weekend before the 
DODEA-Japan tournament, when Posthu¬ 
mus played what Hindie called “arguably 
his worst match mentally.” 

“We talked about it and he made a much 
better showing” in the DODEA Japan fi¬ 
nals, Hindie said. 

“When I look at... how my Far East went 
match-by-match and how I got progressive¬ 
ly better, I was happy with how I played in 
the final and the tournament in general,” 
Posthumus said. “I always told myself not 
to build up an expectation, just go out there 
and play and see what happens. I had no 
idea what to expect at Far East.” 

— Dave Ornauer 


Tennis; Sarah Omachi, Seisen 


Nothing feels quite like the pressure of 
being the top seed in a tennis tournament 
... and you’re not having your best day on 
the court. 

That summed up the first day of the 
Far East tournament earlier this month, 
Seisen’s Sarah Omachi said. 

“It was really bad,” 
said Omachi, a senior 
who went on to win her 
second straight Far East 
singles and doubles titles, 
but not without struggles. 

“I wasn’t playing my best 
tennis. Worse, everyone’s 
watching you. Pressure. 

You have to play well.” 

To quell the panic dur¬ 
ing an 8-2 second-round 
win over Yokota’s Danica 
Setka, Omachi said she 
told herself to just keep 
the ball in play, in what¬ 
ever manner. 

“In the end, if you win, 
you win,” she said. “It 
doesn’t matter if not all 
is going well. Just worry 
about the point you’re 
playing. You have to calm 
down. Not worry if you’re 
not playing well. Just keep 
it in.” 

The overwhelming fa¬ 
vorite, Omachi went on 
to sweep her singles and 
doubles matches. She 
was unbeaten in her final 
three seasons — in fact, 
she never lost in high 
school competition after 
falling in the 2016 Far 


East singles final. 

For her feats, Omachi has been named 
Stars and Stripes Pacific girls tennis Athlete 
of the Year for the second straight year. 

Though Omachi didn’t drop a set this 
season, it wasn’t always easy and nerves 
would remain an issue, she said. 

“I would feel that if I 
didn’t play well. I’d be 
disappointed and whoever 
the opponent was, I would 
be nervous,” Omachi 
said. But once each match 
started, “it (nerves) natu¬ 
rally goes away and you’re 
just playing.” 

It was that last defeat 
in the 2016 final, against 
Seisen teammate Matilde 
Piras, that Omachi said 
helped build the founda¬ 
tion for the rest of her high 
school career. 

Until then, Omachi 
had been a strictly power 
player with big serves and 
heavy forehands. In that 
2016 final, Piras coun¬ 
tered with strong baseline 
play, good serve returns 
and groundstrokes to win 
the last two sets. 

After that, “I wanted to 
win every match, but rath¬ 
er than (remain a power 
player), I wanted to be a 
more mature player, calm 
and clever on the court,” 
Omachi said. “No matter 
who I play, I could adapt, 
be smart when playing 
tennis.” 



Isabelle LEON/Special to Stars and Stripes 
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The Carolina Hurricanes’ Andrei Svechnikov, right, tries to maneuver the puck around the Philadelphia 
Flyers’ Ivan Provorov during the second period of their game in Raleigh, N.C., on Nov. 21. 

Wizards on ice 

Young stars embracing their creative sides 

you see different goals and stuff 
like that, maybe you try it in prac¬ 
tice. It’s something I did as a kid, 
whether it was watching (Sidney) 
Crosby or (Patrick) Kane, see¬ 
ing their breakaway moves and 
I would do it the next time in 
practice.” 

Capitals center Evgeny 
Kuznetsov is a little bit older but 
still turns to YouTube to get his 
fix of beautiful plays across soc¬ 
cer and hockey. When he’s the 
one making the highlights, the 
leading scorer from Washington’s 
2018 Stanley Cup run appreci¬ 
ates the green light from coaches 
and very quickly calculates the 
risk/reward of doing something 
unusual. 

“You actually don’t have time 
to think about it out there,” 
Kuznetsov said. “You just do it 
naturally. I feel like every player 
is different. I was like that since a 
kid, and for me, it’s kind of what 
hockey’s about.” 

Mostly gone are the days of a 
star player getting stapled to the 
bench for trying and failing on 
something on offense. Play within 
the team structure, don’t turn the 
puck over in the neutral or defen¬ 
sive zones and it’s all good. 

“Coaches like when players use 
their creativity, but you’ve got 
to pick your spots,” Suzuki said. 
“You can’t be doing it to cost your 
team. I think you can be pretty 
creative down low on the other 
team’s net and trying to create 
offense.” 

No one is creating offense bet¬ 
ter right now than Boston’s David 
Pastrnak, a playmaking wizard 
who leads the NHL in goals. One 
game, Pastrnak tried a drop pass 
on a breakaway and often keeps 
opponents and even his Bruins 
teammates guessing. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

M atthew Tkachuk 

watched Carolina’s 
Andrei Svechnikov 
from 20 feet away 
and knew something special was 
about to happen. 

Svechnikov picked the puck up 
behind the net, cradled it on the 
end of his stick and rammed it 
past the goaltender from behind 
the net. Someone in the NHL ac¬ 
tually pulled off the lacrosse-style 
move made famous by Mike Legg 
in a college game in 1996. 
Tkachuk was impressed. 

“I had the best seat in the 
house,” the Calgary Flames’ for¬ 
ward said. “That was a sick, sick 
goal. You see a lot of guys try it 
around the league, but nobody’s 
been able to perfect it yet like 
him.” 

Tkachuk knew what the Hur¬ 
ricanes’ forward was going to 
do because he has practiced the 
move many times before and 
tried it in games. And two nights 
later, he one-upped Svechnikov 
by scoring an overtime winner 
through his legs at full speed. 

The highlight-reel goals seem 
to be piling up. Thanks to an in¬ 
fusion of talented young players 
motivated to raise the bar with 
GIF-worthy goals, coaches will¬ 
ing to encourage risk-taking in 
the name of offense and revamped 
rules designed to light the lamp, 
there is more freedom than ever 
for players to express themselves 
creatively in the NHL. Svech¬ 
nikov, for example, routinely 
gathers 10 pucks behind the net to 
work on his nontraditional move 
at practice. 

“A lot of these kids now, they’re 
growing up trying these moves. 



Matt Slocum/AP 


The Calgary Flames’ Matthew 
Tkachuk a goal against during a 
shootout against the Flyers on 
Nov. 23 in Philadelphia. 

practicing these moves,” Vegas 
forward Cody Eakin said. “Skill 
work has been such a huge part of 
kids’ development, now that when 
there is opportunities or time 
or space, they can get creative. 
When there’s room and the guys 
have the skill to make the plays, 
there’s some fantastic plays being 
made out there.” 

Some players think goals like 
Svechnikov’s happen once a de¬ 
cade. Maybe not, not with players 
around the league watching and 
eager to figure out the next cool 
way to go viral. 

Arizona’s Clayton Keller and 
Montreal’s Nick Suzuki check out 
the highlights every day and take 
those inspirations to the rink. 

“I try to watch all of them every 
morning,” Keller said. “When 


NHL scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Boston 

Florida 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Tampa Bay 

Buffalo 

Ottawa 

Detroit 


GF GA 

93 62 

25 12 8 5 29 91 93 

. 87 85 

81 83 
83 72 
71 76 
66 74 
59 104 


26 12 10 

24 11 8 

22 12 8 

25 11 10 

25 11 13 

27 7 17 


23 


Metropolitan Division 

Washington 26 17 4 5 3 

N.Y. Islanders 23 16 5 2 3 

Pittsburgh 25 14 7 4 3 

Carolina 25 15 9 1 3 

Philadelphia 25 13 7 5 3 

N.Y. Rangers 23 12 9 2 2 

Columbus 24 10 10 4 2 

New Jersey 23 8 11 4 2 


17 ! 


Western Conference 

Centrai Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Uis 26 15 5 6 36 78 72 


Winnipeg 

Colorado 

Nashville 

Chicago 

Minnesota 

Edmonton 
Arizona 
Vancouver 
Vega 


Calgary 
San Jose 
Anaheim 
Los Angeles 


25 15 9 1 

24 14 8 2 

24 11 9 4 

24 10 9 5 

25 10 11 4 

Pacific Division 
27 16 8 3 

26 15 8 3 

26 12 10 4 

27 12 11 4 

28 12 12 4 

26 13 12 1 

26 11 11 4 

- 10 13 


32 72 62 
31 73 74 
30 85 70 
26 84 82 
25 69 69 
24 69 82 

35 86 77 

33 75 61 
28 85 79 


28 70 85 
27 74 88 
26 71 79 
.. .. „ . 22 67 84 

s: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Wednesday’s games 
St. Louis 4, Tampa Bay 3 
N.Y. Rangers 3, Carolina 2 
Boston 2, Ottawa 1 
Washington 4, Florida 3 
Calgary 3, Buffalo 2, OT 
Philadelphia 3, Columbus 2 
Pittsburgh 8, Vancouver 6 
Toronto 6, Detroit 0 
Vegas 4, Nashville 3, OT 
Arizona 4, Anaheim 3, SO 
Colorado 4, Edmonton 1 
Los Angeles 4, N.Y. Islanders 1 
Winnipeg 5, San Jose 1 

Thursday’s games 
New Jersey at Montreal 
Friday’s games 
N.Y. Rangers at Boston 
Winnipeg at Anaheim 
Detroit at Philadelphia 
Ottawa at Minnesota 
Toronto at Buffalo 
Los Angeles at San Jose 
Colorado at Chicago 
Tampa Bay at Washington 
Arizona at Vegas 
Pittsburgh at Columbus 
Nashville at Carolina 
St. Louis at Dallas 

Saturday’s games 
N.Y. Rangers at New Jersey 
Philadelphia at Montreal 
Washington at Detroit 
Ottawa at Calgary 
Carolina at Tampa Bay 
Columbus at N.Y. Islanders 
Buffalo at Toronto 
Nashville at Florida 
San Jose at Arizona 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Chicago at Colorado 
Vancouver at Edmonton 
Winnipeg at Los Angeles 
Sunday’s games 
Dallas at Minnesota 
Montreal at Boston 
Edmonton at Vancouver 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP 

David Pastrnak, Boston 25 

Brad Marchand, Boston 25 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 27 

Leon DraisaitI, Edmonton 27 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 26 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 26 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 24 

Jack Eichel, Buffalo 25 

Jake Guentzel, Pittsburgh 25 

James Neal, Edmonton 27 

Jean-Gabriel Pageau, Ottawa 25 

Brayden Schenn, St. Louis 26 

Sebastian Aho, Carolina 25 

Brett Connolly, Florida 25 

Evander Kane, San Jose 23 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 24 

Elias Lindholm, Calgary 28 

Anthony Mantha, Detroit 25 

J.T. Miller, Vancouver 26 

Artemi Panarin, N.Y. Rangers 23 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP h 

Brad Marchand, Boston 25 

Brian Dumoulin, Pittsburgh 21 

Zdeno Chara, Boston 25 

Jean-Gabriel Pageau, Ottawa 25 

David Krejci, Boston 19 

Dougie FJamilton, Carolina 25 

Jared McCann, Pittsburgh 23 

Jaccob Slavin, Carolina 25 

John Carlson, Washington 26 

Miro Heiskanen, Dallas 26 

Radko Gudas, Washington 26 

Ryan Graves, Colorado 23 

Artemi Panarin, N.Y. Rangers 23 

Sebastian Aho, Carolina 25 

Mathew Barzal, N.Y. Islanders 23 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 21 

J.T. Compher, Colorado 21 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 26 

David Pastrnak, Boston 25 

Teuvo Teravainen, Carolina 25 


Bahamas 
counting 
on sports 
for relief 

By Aaron Beard 

Associated Press 

PARADISE ISLAND, Ba¬ 
hamas — Any concern about 
whether it was appropriate to be 
playing sports in the Bahamas 
while parts of the multi-island 
nation continue to dig out from 
devastation following Hurricane 
Dorian are quickly dismissed by 
officials. 

Bahamians not only want the 
games, they’re counting on them. 

One of those events is the 
Thanksgiving-week Battle 4 At¬ 
lantis men’s college basketball 
tournament — during which 
there will be broadcasts of the 
islands’ famous beaches and not 
just shots of the wreckage Dorian 
left behind. 

“What has happened is after 
the storm, the word went out that 
the Bahamas is devastated,” said 
Ellison “Tommy” Thompson, 
deputy director general of the 
Bahamas Ministry of Tourism 
and Aviation. “But they were not 
taking into account that the Ba¬ 
hamas is not one island.” 

Tourism officials have gone 
on an “educational tour” that in¬ 
cludes easing concerns visitors 
might have about appearing in¬ 
sensitive by vacationing here. 

“Persons have voiced that,” 
Thompson said. “But we tell them 
that the best thing you can do to 
help us is we need you to come 
down and spend the tourism dol¬ 
lars for us to be able to have funds 
for reconstruction. If you don’t 
come, you’re going to put us in 
even worse position.” 

Participants in the sporting 
events — including the eight- 
team Atlantis tournament the 
opened Wednesday featuring No. 
6 North Carolina, No. 8 Gonzaga, 
No. 11 Oregon and No. 13 Seton 
Hall — are assisting recovery ef¬ 
forts. That includes UNC senior 
Brandon Robinson leading a do¬ 
nation drive and Seton Hall rais¬ 
ing money for Bahamian relief 
efforts. 

The Category 5 storm ham¬ 
mered the northern Abaco and 
Grand Bahama islands in Septem¬ 
ber before giving a glancing blow 
to the southeastern United States. 
There were 67 confirmed deaths 
and 282 people still missing as of 
late October along with $3.4 bil¬ 
lion in losses for the Bahamas, ac¬ 
cording to a recent report. 

Dorian also impacted the tour¬ 
ism industry, which fuels the 
economy of a country with about 
700 islands. 

It is estimated tourism repre¬ 
sents 50% of the country’s GDP 
with 6 of 10 jobs tied to tourism in 
a country of fewer than 400,000 
people. Thompson said m^or 
tourism areas were “not touched 
and open for business,” including 
the Nassau capital and the Para¬ 
dise Island home to the Atlantis 
resort hosting the tournament. 
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Oklahoma State running back Chuba Hubbard, above, and Oklahoma wide receiver CeeOee Lam, below, are two of the country’s 
top players at their respective positions. Hubbard leads the nation with 1,832 yards rushing, while Lamb ranks third nationaily with 
14 receiving touchdowns and third nationally with 22.3 yards per catch. 


Prime-time performers 

stage set for Oklahoma State’s Hubbard, Oklahoma’s Lamb 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

NORMAN, Okla. — Oklahoma State 
running back Chuba Hubbard and Okla¬ 
homa receiver CeeDee Lamb might be the 
best players in the nation at their respec¬ 
tive positions. 

They will have a prime-time stage when 
No. 21 Oklahoma State hosts No. 7 Okla¬ 
homa on Saturday night. 

Hubbard, a Doak Walker Award finalist, 
leads the nation with 1,832 yards rushing. 
He has four games with more than 200 
yards rushing this season. With two games 
left, his current yardage total ranks fourth 
in school history for a single season. 

Lamb, a Biletnikoff Award finalist, is 
one of the most productive pass catchers in 
Oklahoma history. This season, he ranks 
third nationally with 14 receiving touch¬ 
downs and third nationally with 22.3 yards 
per catch. 

“From a defensive perspective, you have 
to be on your toes every play because these 
guys are special guys with the ball in their 
hands,” Oklahoma coach Lincoln Riley 
said. “They’re both very talented, very 
driven players, play very consistent, got 
schemes that allow them to get the ball in 
space and use their God-given abilities.” 

Riley said even at places like Oklahoma 
and Oklahoma State — programs known 
for putting up big numbers — it’s hard to 
find players the caliber of Hubbard and 
Lamb. 

“It’s a challenge, and you certainly want 
to try to have as many of those guys as you 
possibly can,” he said. “It makes your job 
easier — guys that can turn routine plays 
into big touchdowns. They’re both game¬ 
changing players. How each team handles 



No. 7 Oklahoma (10-1) 
at No. 21 Oklahoma State (8-3) 
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those guys will probably have a long way to 
go in deciding this one.” 

Hubbard, a Canadian who also is on the 
Oklahoma State track team, has Oklahoma 
defensive coordinator Alex Grinch’s atten¬ 
tion. He has seven runs of 50 yards or more 
— six for touchdowns, including a 92-yard 
scoring run against TCU. 

“It’s the home run,” Grinch said when 
asked what concerned him most about 
Hubbard. “It’s the one missed tackle that 
turns into a 90-yard run, an 80-yard run, 
on and on and on.” 

Hubbard is more than fast. The 6-foot- 
1, 207-pound sophomore has 1,152 yards 
after contact this season and has scored 20 
touchdowns. He is a workhorse who aver¬ 
ages 26 carries per game. 

“You can’t put him in the category of 
just a speed guy,” Grinch said. “He runs 
strong. He breaks tackles with his feet and 
also by lowering his pads. When you draw 
up a tailback, that’s how they’re supposed 
to look.” 

Hubbard is within reach of the Big 12 



single-season record of 2,185 yards set by 
Iowa State’s Troy Davis in 1996. 

“He’s had a lot of attention on him every 
week and has still been able to produce,” 
Riley said. “He seems like a great kid and 
he’s playing his tail off. He’s certainly one 
of the best backs we’ve had in the league in 
a long time.” 

Lamb’s 2,964 career yards receiving 
rank fourth all-time for the Sooners, and 
his 32 career receiving touchdowns are 
second. He had the words “The Best Ever” 
on his eye-black tape during the win over 
Iowa State. 

“It’s a reference to myself,” Lamb said. 
“When I look in the mirror and look at my¬ 
self, it just kind of reminds me of where my 
mindset is supposed to be and where I’m 
pushing to be.” 

Lamb caught at least one touchdown 
pass the first six games this season and 
has 11 his past seven games. The 6-foot-2 
junior didn’t play against Baylor, but he 
came back to score a touchdown against 
TCU last week. 


Transfer: QBs 

Patterson, FieliJs 
shining in second 
collegiate stops 

FROM BACK PAGE 

Patterson, who is in his second year lead¬ 
ing Michigan after transferring from Ole 
Miss. He spent his early years in Toledo, 
Ohio, as a huge Wolverines fan, so he knows 
the significance of this game. 

“Just the word Ohio State means every¬ 
thing for us,” Patterson said. 

To get his one and only career win in an 
Ohio State-Michigan game, he’s going to 
have to outplay another quarterback who 
has found an ideal home via transfer: Jus¬ 
tin Fields, whose cool approach helped the 
second-ranked Buckeyes survive fumbles 
at critical times to beat Penn State 28-17 
last Saturday and remain undefeated and 
on course for a playoff berth. Growing up 
in Kennesaw, Ga., and spending his fresh¬ 
man year at Georgia, Fields knows less 
about The Game, but he’s quickly getting 
it, especially after hearing coach Ryan 
Day talk about it all season long. 

While Fields finally got a chance to show 
how stout he can be in a tight game for the 
Buckeyes, Patterson is playing his best 
football of the season, clicking just in time 
in a no-huddle, spread offense for the 10th- 
ranked Wolverines under first-year offen¬ 
sive coordinator Josh Gattis. 

“He’s going into these games very confi¬ 
dent about his reads,” coach Jim Harbaugh 
said. “Very confident about his job, being 
able to see coverages, anticipate defenses. 
Playing with great timing, poise, accuracy 
and doing tremendous things.” 

Patterson won Big Ten co-offensive 
player of the week for the second straight 
week after throwing for 366 yards and five 
touchdowns in Michigan’s 39-14 win over 
Indiana, becoming the first quarterback in 
school history with five touchdown passes 
in regulation. 

Combined with the previous week’s 44- 
10 rout of Michigan State, Patterson com¬ 
pleted 44 of 65 pass attempts for 750 yards, 
nine touchdowns and one interception. 

“We’re riding him,” Harbaugh said. “His 
play has just been outstanding. He is really 
seeing the field well. He’s taking care of 
the football at all times.” 

Fields, who transferred from Georgia 
in January, has been a revelation for Day, 
who oversaw Dwayne Haskins Jr.’s record- 
breaking season last year before going to 
the NFL as a first-round pick. 

Because he didn’t play in the second 
half of blowouts — which Ohio State’s first 
10 games were — Fields’ numbers aren’t 
gaudy as say those of LSU’s Joe Burrow or 
Washington State’s Anthony Gordon. But 
he’s accurate, highly efficient, runs the ball 
like a tailback and is simply unflappable. 
He’s completing 72.7% of his passes and 
has thrown 33 touchdown passes against 
a single interception while rushing for 10 
more scores. 

In his first four-quarter game against 
Penn State last week, he experienced some 
adversity for the first time, fumbling away 
the ball while crossing the goal line in 
the first quarter and coughing it up again 
in the second half That turnover led to a 
Penn State field goal that pulled the game 
to within 21-17. 

Fields responded with a 28-yard touch¬ 
down pass to Chris Olave late to seal it. 
He also created some tense moments in 
the fourth quarter and was slow to get up. 
He appeared to be shaken up, but Day said 
he’s good to go for Michigan. 
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Alabama needs win in 
Iron Bowl, help to keep 
its playoff hopes alive 



LSU running back Clyde Edwards-Helaire, shown running for a touchown Saturday against Arkansas, 
said, “We owe (Texas A&M) a lot from last year.” The Aggies beat the Tigers in seven overtimes. 

Aggravating circumstances 

LSU wants redemption after last year’s 7-OT loss to Texas A&M 


By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

BATON ROUGE, La. — LSU 
coach Ed Orgeron and the No. 1 
Tigers do little to disguise their 
lingering disgust about the way 
they lost a seven-overtime thrill¬ 
er at Texas A&M one year ago. 

“We just felt helpless,” Orgeron 
said Monday while reflecting on 
the excruciating and exhausting 
74-72 loss that featured every¬ 
thing from spectacular clutch 
plays to disputed officiating and 
postgame fisticuffs. “We just felt 
that when our time comes, we’re 
going to do something about it 
— and now’s the time.” 

LSU (11-0, 7-0 Southeastern 
Conference) hasn’t lost since, hav¬ 
ing won its bowl game to end last 
season and its first 11 regular- 
season games this season. While 
it is No. 1 in the AP rankings, it is 
No. 2 in the College Football Play¬ 
off rankings behind Ohio State. 

Joe Burrow, who reportedly 
passed out in the locker room and 
needed multiple doses of intrave¬ 
nous fluids after last year’s meet¬ 
ing, grinned when asked after a 
victory over Arkansas on Satur¬ 
day night if he was already look¬ 
ing forward to a rematch with the 
Aggies. 

“Excited for Saturday. Excited,” 
Burrow said, his facial expression 
indicating that he was choosing to 
leave certain thoughts unspoken. 

When pressed why he was ex¬ 
cited, he responded, “A chance 
to go 12-0,” the smirk remain¬ 
ing on his face as he looked back 
at everyone, awaiting the next 
question. 

Over in College Station, Aggies 
QB Kellen Mond said he wasn’t 
surprised by comments coming 
out of Baton Rouge. 

“I kind of figured them to talk 
a little but, I mean, we can only 
control what we can control,” 



John Bazemore/AP 


Texas A&M head coach Jimbo 
Fisher and his Aggies were the 
last team to beat LSU. 

Mond said. “We feel like we’re a 
good team, too, and that we’ll def¬ 
initely be ready to compete.” 

LSU nearly had last year’s 
meeting won. Orgeron even had 
a bucket of Gatorade dumped on 
him by players who thought the 
victory had been sealed. 

“Obviously a little premature,” 
Orgeron said. “Our guys were 
fired up. We thought that we won 
the game three or four times.” 

What looked like a game-clinch¬ 
ing interception by Grant Delpit 
was wiped out when the replay 
booth intervened to say Mond’s 
knee momentarily touched the 
turf as he bent down to retrieve a 
hobbled snap. 

Shortly after, the clock ran out 
as Mond rushed to the line of 
scrimmage at the LSU 19 in an 
attempt to spike the ball and run 
one last play. Officials put 1 sec¬ 
ond back on the clock, allowing 
the Aggies to tie the game with a 
touchdown pass. 

In the first overtime, A&M 
tight end Jace Sternberger ap¬ 
peared to lose a fumble moments 


after a reception, but officials 
decided after reviewing the play 
that Sternberger didn’t have pos¬ 
session long enough, and the pass 
was ruled incomplete. 

In the seventh overtime, cor- 
nerback Greedy Williams ap¬ 
peared to have forced an eighth 
overtime when he broke up a pass 
on a two-point conversion, but in¬ 
terference was called, and the 
Aggies got another chance that 
they converted for the win. 

As fans stormed the field in 
a chaotic celebration, the neph¬ 
ew of Texas A&M coach Jimbo 
Fisher aggressively shoved LSU 
analyst Steve Kragthorpe — who 
has Parkinson’s disease and a 
pace maker — in the chest. LSU 
assistant Kevin Faulk and Tigers 
safety John Battle joined in the 
brief scuffle. 

Now, said LSU running back 
Clyde Edwards-Helaire, it’s “re¬ 
demption time.” 

“We owe those guys a lot from 
last year,” Edwards-Helaire said. 
“To understand that pain as a 
player, it doesn’t get any worse 
than that.” 

Immediately after the Arkansas 
victory, a fired-up Orgeron said, 
“It’s going to be on,” and adding, 
“I’ll never forget that game last 
year. We’re going to be ready.” 

By Monday, Orgeron was tak¬ 
ing a more nuanced approach. He 
stressed that the 2019 Tigers and 
Aggies have some different play¬ 
ers and run some different plays, 
and that he doesn’t want the Ti¬ 
gers so caught up in their quest 
for vengeance. 

“We’re going to be sky high, 
but we can’t be too high to where 
we’re committing a bunch of pen¬ 
alties and all that stuff,” Orgeron 
said. “But it’s going to be an emo¬ 
tional game, because of what hap¬ 
pened last year, because of where 
we’re at right now.” 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 

TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — This 
is an awkward position for Ala¬ 
bama; the Crimson Tide are not 
accustomed to leaning on anyone 
for a helping hand. 

Even if the fifth-ranked Crim¬ 
son Tide end the regular season 
with a win at No. 16 Auburn in 
Saturday’s Iron Bowl, Alabama’s 
likely to need an upset or two 
elsewhere to keep its playoff 
streak alive. 

There’s no Southeastern Con¬ 
ference championship — or de 
facto play-in — game ahead for 
a team that is fifth in the College 
Football Playoff rankings. 

“It’s humbling,” Tide safety 
Xavier McKinney said after Sat¬ 
urday’s romp over Western Caro¬ 
lina. “When you take a loss, you 
kind of see things differently. You 
try to fix up all the little things 
that you could have done, which 
is what we’re trying to do.” 

McKinney said the situation 
is disappointing, but “it’s also a 
great way to help us get better and 
see that we do need to improve to 
be that team that we want to be.” 

The final test for that improve¬ 
ment comes in the Iron Bowl. But 
the final reckoning seems likely 
to hinge on what happens else¬ 
where Saturday and in league 
championship games. 

No. 1 LSU, the only team to beat 
Alabama, and No. 4 Georgia are 
already set to meet for the SEC 
title in Atlanta. None of that will 
matter if Alabama doesn’t beat its 
chief rival. 

“Maybe as it should be, a lot 
comes down to this game,” Tide 
coach Nick Saban said Monday. 
“It’s kind of a season within a 
season, so to speak. I think if 
you have to explain that to your 
team, or your players, they don’t 
really know what’s going on in 
football.” 

In-state bragging rights are 
usually more than enough moti¬ 
vation. However, Alabama is the 
only team to make the first five 
playoffs in college football. That 


string is in jeopardy, as it was 
in the 2011 season after a loss to 
LSU relegated the Tide to SEC 
West runner-up. 

The 2011 team went on to win 
the national title in an LSU re¬ 
match, after getting some help 
from an Iowa State upset of No. 2 
Oklahoma State. 

Alabama is used to having na¬ 
tional title shots potentially on the 
line. The Tide have only played 
in three regular-season games 
out of 143 since the 2008 season 
that didn’t have national cham¬ 
pionship ramifications. All three 
came at the end of 2010 after los¬ 
ing 24-21 to LSU. 

Alabama is ranked No. 5 in the 
the playoff rankings for the sec¬ 
ond week. It’s unclear how much 
quarterback Tua Tagavailoa’s 
injury will weigh in the selection 
committee’s ultimate evaluation 
of Alabama, but an impressive 
showing in his absence couldn’t 
hurt. 

Along with some hopeful score- 
board watching. 

“We realize that we don’t con¬ 
trol our own destiny anymore,” 
safety Jared Mayden said. “Since 
the loss happened, I feel like we 
don’t think about it anymore. 
Right now, we’re just focusing on 
winning out, winning the games 
we have to win. 

“It’s not in our hands, so at this 
point we’ve just got to do what we 
can do.” 

One domino fell last weekend 
when then-No. 6 Oregon fell to 
Arizona State, leaving No. 6 Utah 
as the Pac-12’s last playoff hope. 
McKinney watched the last few 
minutes of that game but pleaded 
the Fifth on his reaction. 

“We’re going to play as well 
as we can,” McKinney said. “We 
can’t control anything so we’re 
going to try to play as well as we 
can and hopefully the results will 
show we’re worthy of being in 
that top four. We know what’s at 
stake. We know how much this 
game means to us for our team.” 



Vasha Hunt/AP 


Alabama coach Nick Saban yells to his team during its defeat of 
Western Carolina last week. The Crimson Tide ends their regular 
season Saturday at rival Auburn in the Iron Bowl. 
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All-America watch 

Falcons' Koehnke 
isn't one to fret 

Air Force kicker stays relaxed on 
field, but not when playing guitar 


Air Force kicker Jake Koehnke lines up an extra-point attempt against Colorado State on Nov. 16. 
Koehnke is lO-for-10 on field goal this season and is 45-for-49 on extra points. 



Richard Shiro/AP 


Clemson quarterback Trevor Lawrence has not thrown an 
interception in his last four games to go with 13 touchdown passes. 
He is averaging 11.7 yards per attempt while completing 77.5%. 


By Pat Graham 
Associated Press 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY, Colo. 
— Air Force kicker/guitarist Jake 
Koehnke hasn’t missed a beat all 
season — or so much as a field 
goal. 

He is jammin’ these days, a se¬ 
nior from Carlsbad, Calif, who 
has hit all the right notes between 
his rock-steady performance for 
the Falcons and his side project 
of rocking out with a band set to 
locally tour after the season. And 
while his guitar-strumming fin¬ 
gers are no longer relegated to 
playing second fiddle, his pow¬ 
erful right foot still takes center 
stage. 

Koehnke is lO-for-10 this sea¬ 
son and was recently named a 
semifinalist for the Lou Groza 
Award, which recognizes the 
nation’s top kickers. The list also 
includes Georgia senior Rodrigo 
Blankenship, who’s in conten¬ 
tion for a spot on The Associated 
Press All-America team. 

“It’s been super-exciting for me 
because I just love being able to 
make an impact,” said Koehnke, 
who’s 45-for-49 on extra points 
for an Air Force team that’s 9-2 
heading into the regular-sea¬ 
son finale this weekend against 
Wyoming. “Every game, I look 
forward to hoping to be able to 
contribute and put some points 
on the board.” 

The nerves when he kicks are 
nearly nonexistent. For that, 
he credits holder/punter Char¬ 
lie Scott, who always has a quip 
to lighten the mood before a big 
boot. There’s also the advice of 
Scott’s older brother, JK, a punter 
with the Green Bay Packers. 


“I heard an interview with JK 
once where he’s like, ‘We’re just 
kicking a football,”’ said Koehn¬ 
ke, who handled the kicking du¬ 
ties, including field goals, extra 
points, kickoffs and punting at the 
end of last season. “So, when I go 
out there, my mind goes blank. I 
just try to do what he said — kick 
the football.” 

The nerves when he takes a 
stage? Now that will be a different 
tune. Leading up to the first prac¬ 
tice with his modern/alternative 
rock band, “Between the Heart,” 
he grew more and more anxious 
than for any kick of his career. 

“It’s funny to think about, be¬ 
cause I’ve been kicking for so 
long and I’m used to all eyes on 
me,” said Koehnke, who hit a 57- 
yarder against Utah State on Oct. 
26. “But being part of a band is 
something so new and sure, it 
should be the same as kicking. 
But the thought of playing at a gig, 
it makes me a little more uneasy 
than kicking a field goal.” 

How this came to be: Koehnke 
attended a karaoke night in near¬ 
by Colorado Springs. Some of the 
band members were on stage per¬ 
forming Fall Out Boy’s “Sugar, 
We’re Goin Down,” which hap¬ 
pened to be one of Koehnke’s fa¬ 
vorite songs as a kid. 

After the performance, Koehn¬ 
ke approached them and said he 
was a guitarist, too — should they 
ever need one. A few months later, 
Koehnke posted some clips on so¬ 
cial media and the group reached 
out to him. 

Turns out, their guitarist was 
enlisting in the Air Force. 

“Ironic, right?” said Koehnke, 
whose band intends to play gigs in 
Colorado Springs and Denver. “I 


tried out and they said I was good 
enough to be part of the group.” 
As for his upcoming plans 

— after a bowl game, obviously 

— Koehnke hopes to become an 
Air Force pilot. Or maybe an NFL 
kicker, especially with Defense 
Secretary Mark Esper issuing 
new guidelines that paves the way 
for athletes attending the nation’s 
military academies to seek waiv¬ 
ers to play professional sports 
upon their graduation. 

Down the road, possibly even a 
music career. 

“For right now. I’m just try¬ 


ing to focus on going 1-for-l with 
every kick,” Koehnke said. 

Who’S hot 

Trevor Lawrence, QB, 
Clemson 

Remember that sophomore 
slump? It’s over. Lawrence has 
not thrown an interception in 
his last four games to go with 13 
touchdown passes. He has com¬ 
pleted 77.5% of his passes and 
averaged 11.7 yards per attempt. 
Yes, the competition has been far 
from elite, but Lawrence is rolling 


heading toward the postseason. 

Who’s not 

Jake Fromm, QB, Georgia 

Fromm was never going to put 
up the gaudy passing stats that 
some other elite quarterbacks do, 
but this year even his efficiency 
is way down from 171.22 last year 
to 144.05. He has been under 50% 
completions his last three games, 
none of which cracked 200 yards 
passing. 

On the line 

(SEC Network analyst Cole 
Cubelic, a former Auburn guard, 
breaks down an offensive line¬ 
man playing at an All-America 
level). 

Damien Lewis, OG, LSU 

The 330-pound, second-year 
starter has been pivotal in LSU’s 
ability to combine some power 
running with its potent passing 
game. 

“Lewis was dominant in a re- 
cord-setting win over Arkansas,” 
Cubelic said. “Very physical in 
pass protection and excellent 
working combo blocks in the run 
game.” 

All-America matchup 

Kenneth Murray, LB, Okla¬ 
homa vs. Chuba Hubbard, RB, 
Oklahoma State 

The Sooners defense has im¬ 
proved this year and Murray is 
leading the way with 79 tackles, 
including 12 for loss. Hubbard 
is leading the nation in rushing 
at 166.55 yards per game. The 
Cowboys might have to lean on 
him even harder in the Bedlam 
showdown with their starting 
quarterback and star receiver 
both sidelined. Expect Murray 
and Hubbard to see a lot of each 
other. 


Oklahoma State’s Chuba Hubbard, who is leading the nation in 
rushing at 166.55 yards per game, faces Oklahoma on Saturday. 



Chris Jackson/AP 
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TOP 25 SCHEDULE 


Friday’s games 

No. 17 Memphis vs. No. 18 Cincinnati 
No. 19 Iowa at Nebraska 
No. 20 Boise State at Colorado State 
No. 22 Appalachian State at Troy 
No. 23 Virginia Tech at Virginia 
Saturday's games 
No. 1 LSU VS. Texas A&M 
No. 2 Ohio State at No. 10 Michigan 
No. 3 Clemson at South Carolina 
No. 4 Georgia at Georgia Tech 
No. 5 Alabama at No. 16 Auburn 
No. 6 Utah vs. Colorado 
No. 7 Oklahoma at No. 21 Oklahoma State 
No. 8 Florida vs. Florida State 
No. 9 Minnesota vs. No. 13 Wisconsin 
No. 11 Baylor at Kansas 
No. 12 Penn State vs. Rutgers 
No. 14 Oregon vs. Oregon State 
No. 15 Notre Dame at Stanford 
No. 24 Navy at Houston 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Air Force (9-2) 

vs. Wyoming (7-4), Saturday 
Last week: Beat New Mexico 44-22 

Army (5-6) 

at Hawaii (8-4), Saturday 
Last game: Beat VMi 47-6 on Nov. 16 

Navy (8-2) 

at Houston (4-7), Saturday 
Last week: Beat SMU 35-28 


POWER FIVE STANDINGS 


ACC 

Atlantic Division 

Conference 
W L 

Clemson.8 0 

Louisville 5 3 

Wake Forest 4 3 

Florida State.4 4 

Boston College.3 4 

NC State 1 6 

Syracuse 1 6 

Coastai Division 
Virginia. 5 2 

Virginia Tech.5 2 

Miami.... 4 3 

Pittsburgh 4 3 

North Carolina.3 4 

Duke. 2 5 

Georgia Tech.2 6 

Big 12 


Oklahoma. 

Iowa State. 

Oklahoma State... 

Kansas State. 

Texas 

TCU 

Texas Tech. 

West Virginia. 

Kansas... 


7 1 10 1 


^’East" 


Ohio State. 

Michigan 

Penn State. 

Indiana.. 

Michigan State..., 

Maryland. 

Rutgers. 


...8 0 11 0 


Illinois. 

Nebraska. 

Purdue. 

Northwestern... 


Oregon.. 

Oregon State. 

California. 

Washington. 

Washington State... 
Stanford 

So 

Utah. 

Southern Cal. 

UCLA. 

Arizona State. 

Colorado. 

Arizona. 


Georgia. 

Florida. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky . 

South Carolina. 

Missouri. 

Vanderbilt. 

V\ 

LSU 

Alabama. 

Auburn. 

Texas A&M. 

Mississippi State... 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 


7 0 11 0 



Paul Beaty/AP 


Minnesota wide receiver Rashod Bateman, left, celebrates with quarterback Tanner Morgan after a touchdown catch last week against 
Northwestern. The Gophers can win 11 games for the first time since 1904 if they can win at home Saturday against No. 13 Wisconsin. 


KEY POWER FIVE MATCHUPS 


No. 2 Ohio State (11-0) 
at No. 10 Michigan (9-2) 

6 p.m. Saturday GET 
2 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record: Michigan leads 58-50-6. 

What’s at stake? — It's the biggest rivalry game 
for both teams. Ohio State has wrapped up a spot in 
the Big Ten championship, but he Buckeyes are look¬ 
ing to stay in the hunt for the Collge Football Playoff. 
The Ohio State jumped LSU to No. 1 in the College 
Football Playoff rankings with two weeks left to go be¬ 
fore selection Sunday. Michigan coach Jim Harbaugh 
is desperately looking for a win against the Buckeyes. 
He’s lost his first four games against Ohio State, includ¬ 
ing a 62-39 loss last season in Columbus. 

Key matchup — An interesting battle at quarter¬ 
back. Ohio State’s Justin Fields has completed 175 
of 252 passes for 2,352 yard and 33 TDs with one 
interception while Michigan’s Shea Patterson is 179- 
of-301 for 2,523 yards, 21 TDS and five interceptions 
and last week, he won Big Ten co-offensive player of 
the week for the second straight week after throwing 
for 366 yards and five touchdowns in Michigan’s 39- 
14 win over Indiana. 

Players to watch — Ohio State: DE Chase Young. 
He had seven sacks and forced four fumbles in his 
last two games against No. 9 Penn State and No. 13 
Wisconsin. 

Michigan: Running back Zach Charbonnet has 
132 carries for 635 yards and 11 touchdowns. WR 
Nico Collins has 31 catches for 649 yards and seven 
touchdowns. 

Facts & figures — Ohio State is averaging 530.4 
total yards per game and leading the nation in scor¬ 
ing offense (49.4) and scoring defense (10.5) while 
Michigan is averaging 402.6 points a game. Michigan 
has won its past four games by an average of 30.25 
points. Ohio State is allowing only 91.2 yards a game 
on the ground. The Buckeyes have won the last seven 
meetings. Michigan averages 36 rushes a game. The 
Buckeyes have matched their longest winning streak 
in the 115-game series, equaling a seven-game 
run from 2004 to 2010. ... Michigan has won four 
straight games this season and six of seven since get¬ 
ting routed by the Badgers. 


No. 13 Wisconsin (9-2) 
at No. 9 Minnesota (10-1) 

9:30 p.m. Saturday GET 
5:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record: Tied at 60-60-8. 

What’s at stake? — This one is for more than Paul 
Bunyan’s Axe, the trophy given to the longest rivalry in 
involving two Football Bowl Subdivision teams. This is 
their 129th meeting, and the stakes haven’t been this 
high since the Badgers beat Minnesota in 1963 for a 
Rose Bowl berth. The winner advances to the Big Ten 
championship against Ohio State. Minnesota hasn’t 
won 11 games since 1904, and hasn’t taken home 
the Axe in consecutive seasons since 1993-94. Wis¬ 
consin had won 14 in a row before losing last year. 

Key matchup — Minnesota’s passing attack, 
which averages more than 247 yards a game, against 
Wisconsin’s pass defense, which is allowing 169.9 
yards a game, has 10 interceptions and is third-best 
in the conference in scoring defense. 

Players to watch — Wisconsin: Junior running 
back Jonathan Taylor has rushed 261 times for 
1,685 yards and 18 toucdowns and had his third 
consecutive game of 200 rushing yards or more with 
a 222-yard effort last week. Taylor, who has 5,856 
career yards, is considered a candidate to enter the 
NFL draft after this season. Kicker Zach Hintze hit 
a school-record 62-yard field goal last week against 
Purdue. 

Minnesota: Quarterback Tanner Morgan has 
thrown for 2,679 yards on 67.86% passing, and 26 
touchdowns compared to only five interceptions. He’s 
got two solid receivers in senior Tyler Johnson and 
sophomore Rashod Bateman as each have more than 
1,000 yards receiving and 10 touchdowns apiece. 

Facts & figures — For only the seventh time in the 
most-played series in major college football history, 
which started in 1890, both teams are ranked in the 
AP poll, which began in 1936. The others were 2014, 
2005, 1999, 1962, 1954, and 1942. Wisconsin had 
a season-high four turnovers against Purdue but also 
had a season-igh with 606 yards of total offense. Min¬ 
nesota is averaging 485 yards a game on the ground, 
but the Badgers are averaging 503 yards a game on 
the ground. 


No. 5 Alabama (10-1) 
at No. 16 Auburn (8-3) 

9:30 p.m. Saturday GET 
5:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Alabama leads 46-36-1. 

What’s at stake? — Alabama needs a win to keep 
its College Football Playoff hopes alive but must do so 
without injured quarterback Tua Tagovailoa. Auburn 
has won twice in the past six years, the most recent 
a 26-14 win at home in 2017. 

Key matchup — Alabama’s offensive line against 
Auburn’s defensive front. Tackle Derrick Brown and 
end Marlon Davidson lead a front four that has been 
arguably the SEC’s best this season. The Tide’s block¬ 
ers have shuffled around some because of injuries and 
guard Deonte Brown’s four-game NCAA-imposed sus¬ 
pension to start the season. But the group is led by 
tackles Alex Leatherwood and Jedrick Wills, Jr. 

Players to watch — Alabama: RB Najee Harris 
has rushed for 942 yards on 158 carries with 10 
touchdowns and is averaging 12.1 yards per catch. 
Quarterback Mac Jones was soilid against Western 
Carolina, completing 10 of 12 passes for 275 yards 
and three touchdown, but he will be making his first 
SEC road start this week. His top receiver is Devonta 
Smith, who has 60 catches for 1,120 yards and 13 
touchdowns and is averaging 18.7 yards per catch. 
Linebacker Anfernee Jennings has eight sacks. 

Auburn: Freshman quarterback Bo Nix has com¬ 
pleted 185 of 321 passes for 2,193 yards, 14 touch¬ 
downs and six interceptions. He’s rushed for 257 
yards and six touchdowns on 83 attempts. Running 
back JaTarvious Whitlow is averaging 4.8 yards per 
carry with nine touchdowns. 

Facts & figures — Auburn will be without safety 
Jamien Sherwood for the first half after he was ejected 
for targeting against Samford. The Tigers have played 
three Top-10 ranked teams but lost all three. Ala¬ 
bama coach Nick Saban is 8-4 against Auburn. The 
Crimson Tide has 15 interceptions as a team. Auburn 
is averaging 213.73 rushing yards a game, fourth in 
the SEC. 

— Associated Press 
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Ben Margot/AP 

49ers tight end George Kittle, left, picks up yardage as Green Bay Packers linebacker Blake Martinez 
attempts to chase him down during the second half of Sunday's game in Santa Clara, Calif. 


Kittle's return provides 
boost to 49ers offense 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

SANTA CLARA, Calif, 
eorge Kittle’s absence 
from the San Francisco 
49ers was evident in 
almost every aspect of 
the offense for two weeks. 

The running game missed 
his dominant blocking on the 
edge, the passing game missed 
the threat he poses as one of the 
most dangerous players after the 
catch and the huddle missed his 
energy. 

Kittle’s return last Sunday 
night got San Francisco off to 
a resounding start as the 49ers 
began a tough, three-game 
stretch, and the Niners know 
they will need him even more the 
next two weeks with road games 
against first-place Baltimore and 
New Orleans. 

“You can’t replace a player 
like George Kittle,” right tackle 
Mike McGlinchey said. “I think 
he’s one of the best, if not the best 
player in the league. He’s some¬ 
body that Fll be able to tell my 
kids about someday, that I played 
with that guy.... Our offense goes 
through him as much as anybody 
else. He’s a special player, a spe¬ 
cial leader, and we’re very, very 
lucky to have 85 back.” 

Kittle initially got hurt when he 
broke his ankle on the first play 
at Arizona on Oct. 31. Coach Kyle 
Shanahan described the injury as 
being akin to having bark coming 
off a tree and Kittle dealt with the 
pain and stayed in the game until 
a knee injury finally forced him 
to the sideline. 

He missed two games with the 
injury before returning despite 
still feeling significant pain in 


By the numbers 


2.9 

Yards per carry the 49ers 
averaged while tight end 
George Kittle was out 
with a knee injury. 

5.1 

Yards per carry the 49ers 
averaged when Kittle 
returned to the lineup 
Sunday against Green Bay. 

12.7 

Yards per passing attempt 
49ers QB Jimmy Garoppolo 
averaged, a career high, 
with Kittle back in the 
lineup against Green Bay. 


his ankle. He took Wednesday off 
from practice but should be good 
to go again this week. 

“It’s football,” Kittle said. “It’s 
fine. It’s a mindset. You just go 
out and play football. That’s all it 
is.” 


The Niners offense dipped a bit 
in Kittle’s absence, struggling to 
move the ball at all in a loss to Se¬ 
attle and generating no running 
game the following week against 
Arizona. 

San Francisco averaged only 
2.9 yards per carry in the three 
games with Kittle either sidelined 
or limited but hit on all cylinders 
in the 37-8 victory over Green 
Bay on Sunday. 

The 49ers averaged 5.1 yards 
per carry and Jimmy Garoppolo 
set career bests with 12.7 yards 
per attempt and a 145.8 passer 
rating. He completed all six of 
his throws to Kittle for 129 yards, 
with the biggest highlight coming 
on a 61-yard TD pass in the third 
quarter. 

“George, he’s awesome,” 
Garoppolo said. “The energy he 
brings on the sideline, getting 
guys involved, getting guys talk¬ 
ing in the huddle even, it’s little 
things like that. Obviously, you 
guys see what he does on the field. 
I throw him a 2-yard route and he 
takes it for whatever, 20-30 yards, 
runs a great route, scores a touch¬ 
down. It’s all the little things that 
he does, though, that goes so 
unnoticed.” 

Kittle is such a big part of an 
offense that relies so heavily on 
play-action passes because his 
blocking helps key success on the 
ground and he is one of the most 
dangerous receivers, especially 
when he gets in open space. 

Kittle set a record for tight 
ends last season with 1,377 yards 
receiving, with a staggering 870 
coming after the catch. He hasn’t 
been as prolific this year with 52 
catches for 670 yards but he’s still 
as important. 



Chiefs’ Hill enduring 
roller-coaster season 


By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — It would 
be an understatement to say that 
Chiefs wide receiver Tyreek Hill 
has had an eventful year, one 
marked by the highest of highs 
and the lowest of lows. 

It began with Hill wrapping up 
a record-setting season by help¬ 
ing the Chiefs to the AFC title 
game, a year of performances that 
earned him a Pro Bowl trip and 
an All-Pro nod. It then 
spiraled downhill when 
Hill was accused by his 
ex-fiancee of a domestic 
violence incident involv¬ 
ing their young son. 

He was suspended 
and became a pariah. 

He was absolved and re¬ 
turned with fanfare. 

Then, Hill welcomed 
the start of the season 
by signing a $54 mil¬ 
lion, three-year contract 
extension, only to break 
his collarbone in the 
opener against Jackson¬ 
ville. He returned for a 
solid stretch of games 
but hurt his hamstring 
against the Chargers a 
couple of weeks ago in 
Mexico. 

Up and down. Down 
and up. 

Forgive him for hav¬ 
ing a bit of nausea after 
such a roller-coaster 
ride. 

“For me, I know he 
is someone I wouldn’t 
want anyone else for,” 

Chiefs quarterback Pat¬ 
rick Mahomes said. “He’s able to 
have that explosiveness, he’s able 
to have that speed, but he’s able 
to run routes and high-point stuff 
and really do stuff I’ve never seen 
anyone else be able to do. I think 
that is just a testament to his work 
ethic and a testament to the way 
he prepares his body and pre¬ 
pares himself” 

There is little doubt that Hill is 
a polarizing player. 

He was kicked off the team at 
Oklahoma State for a domestic 
violence incident and was not ex¬ 
actly welcomed in Kansas City 


with open arms. There is still a 
large segment of fans that refuse 
to cheer for him, and the reality 
is there may be nothing he can do 
that changes their minds. 

Yet for the vast m^ority of 
Chiefs fans, the 25-year-old wide 
receiver has become the biggest 
star on their favorite team. He 
makes magic happen with fluid 
moves, breathtaking speed and 
an uncanny ability to make de¬ 
fenders look helpless whenever 
he has the ball in his hands. 

In his first game back 
from the collarbone in¬ 
jury, Hill caught five 
passes for 80 yards and 
a pair of touchdowns 
against Houston. He had 
a TD catch against Den¬ 
ver, grabbed six passes 
for 140 yards and a score 
against Minnesota and 
had his best game of the 
season in Mexico City. 

Hill pulled in 11 pass¬ 
es for 157 yards and 
a score in the Chiefs’ 
24-17 victory over the 
Chargers. 

“Man, he’s a unique 
guy. There’s not many 
guys like him,” said 
backup quarterback 
Matt Moore, who 
learned just how valu¬ 
able Hill can be when 
Mahomes was sidelined 
by a knee injury. “I’ve 
played with some good 
Matt Moore ones, but he’s different. 
Chiefs backup To have him and know 
quarterback, he can track down any 
on wide receiver ball and use his speed 
Tyreek Hill and talents to get open 
the way he does, it’s a 
nice feeling knowing you have 
him out there.” 

For the Chiefs. It’s a downright 
queasy feeling for opponents. 

That feeling doesn’t just reside 
on offense, either. The Chiefs 
limit the amount they use Hill on 
special teams in part to keep him 
fresh, but they trotted him out to 
return a pair of crucial punts late 
in their game against Minnesota. 
His mere presence led to a cou¬ 
ple of altered kicks that gave the 
Chiefs some much-needed field 
position ahead of Harrison Butk- 
er’s game-winning field goal. 


To have 
him and 
know he 
can track 
down any 
ball and 
use his 
speed and 
talents to 
get open 
the way 
he does, 
it’s a nice 
feeling 
knowing 
you have 
him out 
there. ^ 



Colin E. Braley/AP 


Kansas City Chiefs wide receiver Tyreek Hill had his best game of 
the season two weeks ago against the Los Angeles Chaig;ers in 
Mexico City, catching 11 passes for 157 yards and a touchdown. 
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NFL 


WEEK 13 TELEVISED GAMES 



MARQUEE MATCHUP 


New England Patriots (10-1) 
at Houston Texans (7-4) 

AFN-Sports 
2:20 a.m. Monday GET 
10:20 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Patriots lead 10-1. 

Last meeting: New England beat Texans 
27-20, Sept. 9, 2018. 

Notes: Patriots can clinch playoff berth 
with win, plus loss or tie by Pittsburgh or 
Oakland. Can also clinch berth with tie 
and combination of losses by Oakland 
and Pittsburgh, Oakland and Indianapolis 
or Pittsburgh and Indianapolis. ... Victory 
would extend New England’s NFL record to 
10 straight seasons with at least 11 wins. 

... With 58 yards passing Sunday, Tom 
Brady will reach 3,000 yards in single sea¬ 
son for 17th time in career, second most 
in NFL history to Brett Favre. ... Flouston’s 
only win over Patriots came in 34-27 
victory on Jan. 3, 2010.... QB Deshaun 
Watson has 1,033 yards passing with 10 
TDs and one INT in past three at home. Fie 
has 18 TDs and three INTs in seven career 
prime-time games. ... RB Carlos Flyde 
has had 65 yards rushing or more in four 
straight games. 


Minnesota Vikings (8-3) 
at Seattle Seahawks (9-2) 

AFN-Sports 
2:15 a.m. Tuesday GET 
10:15 a.m. Tuesday JKT 

Series: Seahawks lead 11-5. 

Last meeting: Seattle beat Vikings 21-7, 
Dec. 10, 2018. 

Notes: Minnesota has lost five straight 
to Seahawks, last winning in 2009 at 
Metrodome. ... Vikings QB Kirk Cousins 
has longest active streak in league with 
177 consecutive pass attempts without 
interception. Team record is 193, set 
by Warren Moon in 1995. In last seven 
games. Cousins has 18 TD passes, 2,020 
yards, 73.3 completion percentage and 
just two turnovers. ... Win would give 
Seattle 10 wins in 12 games for fourth¬ 
time in franchise history. ... Seahawks QB 
Russell Wilson is the first QB in league his¬ 
tory to have winning record in each of first 
eight seasons. Wilson has never won fewer 
than nine games in season. ... Wilson has 
82.0 passer rating in past two after posting 
118.2 rating through first nine games. 


ALSO ON AFN 


San Francisco 49ers (10-1) 
at Baltimore Ravens (9-2) 


AFN-Sports, 7 p.m. Sunday GET, 3 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Ravens lead 4-2. 

LAST MEETING: 49ers beat Ravens 25-20, Oct. 
18, 2015 

49ers OFFENSE: OVERALL (6), RUSH (2), PASS 
(14). 

49ers DEFENSE: OVERALL (1), RUSH (19), PASS 
( 1 ) 

RAVENS OFFENSE: OVERALL (2), RUSH (1), PASS 
(19). 

RAVENS DEFENSE: OVERALL (11), RUSH (3), 
PASS (16T). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: San Francisco can 
clinch first playoff berth since 2013 with a win and a 
loss by Rams. ... 49ers scored TD on first offensive 
play twice this season. No other team has done it 
once. ... San Francisco opponents are convert¬ 
ing 27.5% of third downs, second worst in 
the league. ... San Francisco QB Jimmy 
Garoppolo had career-best 145.8 pass¬ 
er rating last week, going 14-for-20 for 
253 yards, two TDs, no INTs. ... 

Niners are allowing 136.9 net 


yards passing per game, fewest in NFL since Miami 
gave up 114.1 in 1982. ... Ravens are averaging NFL- 
best 35.1 points per game. San Francisco is second at 
30.2.... Baltimore’s Lamar Jackson is tied for NFL lead 
with 24 TD passes, leads QBs with six TD runs, leads 
NFL with 7.1 yards per carry average and ranks ninth 
with 876 yards rushing. ... Ravens have won seven 
straight, last five by at least 14 points.... Baltimore has 
yielded only nine TDs during win streak and defense 
has scored five TDs during that span. ... Ravens are 
11-0 when Jackson rushes for at least 70 yards, dating 
back to last year. ... Baltimore has scored touchdowns 
in 16 of last 19 trips into red zone.... Ravens lead NFL 
with 17 runs of at least 20 yards, nine by Jackson. ... 

Baltimore's 47 touchdowns tied for franchise single¬ 
season high. ... Ravens plus-184 point differ¬ 
ential best in NFL. ... Ravens are 69-24 
at home under coach John Harbaugh, 
who took over in 2008. ... Ravens K 
Justin Tucker’s 90.5% success rate 
on FGs is the best in NFL history. 

— Associated Press 


EXPANDED STANDINGS 




Tennessee Titans (6-5) 
at Indianapolis Colts (6-5) 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Colts lead 34-16. 

Last meeting: Batimore beat Titans 19-17, 
Sept. 15, 2019. 

Notes: Tennessee has won two straight 
and four of five behind QB Ryan Tan- 
nehill to earn share of second place in 
AFC South.... Titans have lost 14 of 
16 in series, including three straight. ... 
Derrick Flenry needs 9 yards to become 
Tennessee’s first rusher with consecutive 
1,000-yard seasons since Chris Johnson in 
2013.... Flenry has topped 100-yard mark 
in last two games but now faces defense 
that hasn’t allowed 100-yard rusher in 29 
consecutive games.... Colts have lost three 
of four overall, falling out of division lead 
and into tie for second. ... Indy has allowed 
21 sacks this season, tied for seventh 
fewest in league. ... Colts defense has 
allowed 45 total points in last three games. 
... Indianapolis kicker Adam Vinatieri needs 
two field goals to become first player in 
league history with 600. 


Oakland Raiders (6-5) 
at Kansas City Chiefs (7-4) 

AFN-Sports2 
10:25 p.m. Sunday GET 
6:25 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Kansas City leads 66-53-2. 

Last meeting: Chiefs beat Raiders 28-10, 
Sept. 15, 2019. 

Notes: Oakland’s minus-56 point differen¬ 
tial is worst for team with winning record 
through 11 games since 2005. Vikings 
were minus-59. ... Raiders have lost six 
straight in Kansas City.... Oakland QB 
Derek Carr has 61.9 rating in five starts in 
Kansas City, his worst mark in any stadium 
he’s played in for multiple games.... Raiders 
tied for fifth in NFL with 33 points on open¬ 
ing drive. ... Chiefs are 24-3 against AFC 
West since 2015.... Kansas City had four 
interceptions of Chargers QB Philip Rivers 
in game before bye.... Chiefs coach Andy 
Reid is 17-3 in games after bye. Fie is 10-1 
in home games and 2-0 vs. Raiders.... 
Kansas City RB LeSean McCoy needs one 
catch to reach 500 for career. Fie needs 
230 yards rushing to pass O.J. Simpson 
(11,236) for 21st on NFL career list. 
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Cleveland Browns (5-6) at Pittsburgh 
Steelers (6-5), AFN-Sports2, 7 p.m. 
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SPORTS 



Key player 

Kittle’s return provides boost 
to 49ers’ offense » Page 62 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 




No. 10 Michigan, No. 2 Ohio State meet in The Game’ 


By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio 
hile being led to the Ohio Stadium visi¬ 
tors dressing room through a crowd of 
Ohio State fans raining abuse on him, 
Shea Patterson looked up and retorted. 


“We’ve got you next year at our place,” the Michi¬ 
gan quarterback shouted before disappearing into 
the tunnel after the Wolverines had lost The Game 
for the fourth straight time in the Jim Harbaugh 
era. 

Now comes the put-up-or-shut-up chance for 

SEE TRANSFER ON PAGE 58 


Put up or shut up 

Transfer QBs Patterson and Fields set for showdown as 


Young stars are working magic on the ice » NHL, Page 57 
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